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Author of “ The Principles of Psychology,” “ Illustrations 
of Progress,” ‘ Essays, Moral, Poliical, and A®sthetic,”’ 
“ First Principles,” “ Social Statics,’ ‘ Education,” ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866, 1867. 12mo. 2 vols. 
pp. 475, 566. 


Mr. Spencer’s so-called “ Synthetic Philosophy ” is an at- 
tempt to generalize into a universal law the nebular hypothe- 
sis, the development hypothesis, and the theory of human pro- 
gress, and thus to bring all phenomena, whether of the ma- 
terial universe, of organic life, or of human nature, under the 
unity of a single idea. Whether his formula is the last and 
highest of scientific inductions, and, if so, whether it is ca- 
pable of application to the deeper questions of philosophy, 
there is now no occasion to inquire, the public having prob- 
ably heard, at least for the present, sufficient criticism of 
‘“‘ First Principles.” The aim of this article is a limited one, 
namely, to ascertain whether Mr. Spencer, having taken the 
development hypothesis as the basis of his Biology, has met 
the logical necessities of the case, and thus accomplished the 
highly important achievement of putting the science of life into 
philosophical form. Our inquiry, therefore, concerns not so 
much the scientific value of his facts as the philosophical value 
of his system, not so much the intrinsic worth of the materials 
as the architectural excellence and practical usefulness of the 
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edifice. That this inquiry is a legitimate one will not be ques- 
tioned, when it is renembered that the two volumes under 
consideration are not intended to be a mere résumé of facts 
and laws empirically established, but rather an attempt to ration- 
alize these as elements of a coherent philosophical whole. In 
his Preface to the English edition Mr. Spencer distinctly states 
this as his main object: “ The aim of this work is to set forth 
the general truths of Biology, as illustrative of, and interpreted 
by, the laws of Evolution: the special truths being introduced 
only so far as is needful for elucidation of the general truths.” 
It is confessedly as philosophy, rather than as science, that the 
work has its chief significance; and as such, therefore, it 
should be criticised.* 

“The Principles of Biology,” being a simple expansion of 
the development hypothesis, with the design of covering all the 
facts of organic life, the whole of Part LI. (Vol. I. pp. 381- 
475) is devoted to a comparison of the two rival hypotheses 
concerning the origin of species, an elaborate argument in 
favor of the “ evolution hypothesis,” and a very ingenious ex- 
planation of what Mr. Spencer regards as the causes and 
methods of organic evolution. The “ special-creation hypothe- 
sis”’ he pronounces to be “ worthless by its derivation, worth- 
less in its intrinsic incoherence, worthless as absolutely with- 
out evidence, worthless as not supplying an intellectual need, 
worthless as not satisfying a moral want”; and he character- 
izes it as a “mere verbal hypothesis,” a ‘ pseud-idea.”* We 
believe that sooner or later all disciplined minds will confirm 
this estimate of the “ special-creation hypothesis,” severe as it 

* The idea may possibly be suggested by the passage above quoted, that Mr. 
Spencer intends nothing more than to give in these two volumes, and the seven 


volumes to succeed them, a simple series of “illustrations ” of the laws of evolu- 
tion set forth in “ First Principles,” without undertaking the philosophical organi- 


zation of the sciences from which the illustrations are drawn. But the laws of 


evolution are already illustrated in “ First Principles,” even to redundancy ; and it 
would be inexcusable prolixity to fill nine additional volumes with a simple enumer- 
ation of instances. Mr. Spencer’s “ New System of Philosophy,” and the elabo- 
rate sketch of it given in his well-known “ Prospectus,” would thus dwindle to 
ridiculously insignificant proportions, and lose all claim upon the attention of spec- 
ulative thinkers. If the present work have any philosophical value whatever, it 
must be as a philosophy of organic being, which is itself part of a still larger 
philosophy. 
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may seem. Whatever shall be the final judgment passed upon 
the development hypothesis, it is the only hypothesis in the 
field, as to the origin of species, that can be understood, the only 
hypothesis, consequently, that fulfils the end for which all hy- 
potheses exist. Development and decay are the universal marks 
by which we distinguish the organic from the inorganic ; evolu- 
tion and dissolution are the double process which constitutes 
the entire series of vital phenomena in all individual organisms. 
The development hypothesis, therefore, may be broadly stated as 
the provisional extension ¢o species of a law which is known to 
be true of individuals; and although the analogy between in- 
dividual and species will not admit of being pressed too far, it 
still yields, when properly qualified, a clear conception in har- 
mony with the other conceptions of science. The hypothesis 
of special creations, on the other hand, is utterly unintelligible, 
the virtual negation of all hypothesis on the subject, the de- 
lusive substitution of words for thoughts. Its advocates, havy- 
ing no citadel of their own to defend, can only attack the 
imperfectly built citadel of their opponents, which falls but to 
rise in greater strength. It is certainly a most significant fact, 
that, whenever the development hypothesis is pronounced dead 
and buried, it soon revives in a less vulnerable shape. The 
supposition of special creations, for all those who have imbibed 
the spirit of modern thought, is no longer tenable, and the de- 
bate turns exclusively on the acceptance or rejection of the 
other supposition. Although it must certainly be considered as 
scientifically unproved, so long as intelligent scientific men are 
found to call the alleged proofs of it into question, it is not too 
strong a statement to say that the development hypothesis, 
under some form or other, will probably take rank in the end 
with the accepted truths of science. In any event, whether the 
development i:ypothesis is to wax or wane, and whether some 
other hypothesis, as yet unconceived, is destined to take its 
place or not, it is safe to say that the hypothesis of special cre- 
ations, lacking the very first element of a scientific hypothesis, 
intelligibility, and resting on no more solid basis than the crude 
religious ideas of uncivilized man, will ultimately cease to be de- 
fended. A theory which denies the unity of the universe, and 
the order of Nature, cannot permanently hold its ground, even 
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against a theory which only partially succeeds in tracing these 
out in detail. The absolute universality of law, and the incredi- 
bility of any real departure from it, are conceptions so strongly 
favored by the whole current of modern thought, that it is fast 
becoming a recognized scientific necessity to discard the notion 
of special creative epochs, and to substitute for it the principle 
of the unbroken continuity of life. ‘ When we see these low- 
est of all known forms [the rhizopods] standing alone at the 
very beginning of time, and man, the highest and noblest form, 
appearing at the end, and an unmistakable gradation, a/ways 
upward, through the long ages, and along all the four lines of 
plan, what open mind can help imbibing, if not the Darwinian 
doctrine, at least the spirit of the theory of development ?” * 
The great need of the development hypothesis at present is 
to be organized, — to be put into a more definite, symmetrical, 
and philosophical shape than it has yet received; and we wel- 
come the work of Mr. Spencer as at least an attempt in the 
right direction. Fragmentary thinking, leaving out of sight 
the larger relations of facts, and embracing theories on differ- 
ent subjects which are seen to be mutually inconsistent when 
brought into juxtaposition, can be tolerated only in the infancy 
of science; the absolute necessity of harmony and comprehen- 
siveness of thought, as the condition of the only possible inter- 
pretation of Nature which shall truly mirror her universal 
order, and reveal her secret of perfect unity in boundless 
variety, forces itself on the mind more and more powerfully in 
proportion to the increase of human knowledge. Permanent 
repose in the midst of antagonistic ideas and unreconciled facts 
is impossible; and in no way does Philosophy, as co-ordinat- 
ing intelligence, more irresistibly prove her right of eminent 
domain over the mind of man than by compelling science itself 
to become philosophical in spirit and in form. Of this con- 
straining influence the systems of Auguste Comte and Herbert 
Spencer, each aiming at the unification of all positive science 
as an organic whole, are conspicuous illustrations. It is no 
disparagement to either of these thinkers, entitled as they are 
to so much praise for the grandeur of their purpose and the 
patient industry of its execution, to say that neither of their 


* J. P. Lesley, Origin and Destiny of Man, 1868, p. 80. 
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systems is more than a contribution to the great work in hand. 
So mighty a task, requiring not only philosophical genius, but 
also encyclopedical knowledge, transcends the ability of any 
single intellect ; it is a labor imposed upon humanity itself, to 
be accomplished only by the united toils of many generations 
of great thinkers. The value of each successive systematiza- 
tion of knowledge must be measured by the largeness of its 
plan, the adequacy of its method, and the fidelity with which 
the method is applied in the execution of the plan. But the 
practical utility of a philosophy which shall reveal to science 
the law of its own development, and thus enable it to work 
intelligently rather than instinctively in the accomplishment of 
its ends, will be incalculable ; and it is a sure mark of intellec- 
tual narrowness to treat with contempt the effort to create such 
a philosophy. 

In taking the idea of universal evolution as its organizing 
principle, Mr. Spencer has sketched for his philosophy the 
largest plan possible in the present state of human knowledge ; 
and here lies the cardinal merit of his attempt. But in the 
adoption of a false method, namely, the interpretation of uni- 
versal evolution as a purely mechanical process, and in the 
failure to follow boldly the idea of universal evolution to its 
logical consequences, we find the cardinal demerits of his at- 
tempt. We cannot here enter on any general discussion of 
these points; but we shall discover in the work under consid- 
eration ample evidence of their truth. In the “ Principles of 
Biology,”’ we shall see the clashing of incompatible ideas, and 
the unaccountable evasion of logical corollaries from admitted 
principles. Mr. Spencer has thus stopped short of putting the 
development hypothesis into self-consistent or philosophical 
shape, and disappointed expectations warranted by his own 
“ First Principles.” The numerous special excellences of these 
two volumes, both in design and execution, must not detain us 
at present, though we cordially recognize them in passing ; our 
critique does not concern itself with special details, but relates 
to the general scope of the work, and its success or failure as 
an attempt to organize the science of Biology as part of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. Waiving all examination into its pure- 
ly scientific character, of which adepts in science are the only 
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competent critics, we restrict ourselves to a definite inquiry, 
namely, whether it has succeeded in setting forth the “ general 
truths of Biology as illustrative of the laws of Evolution.” 
The extent of its success in this respect is the measure of its 
philosophical value. 

The great questions of biology, considered in its philosophical 
aspect, are three: What is the origin of life in the first in- 
stance? What is the origin of species or the different forms 
of life? What are the causes of organic evolution in general ? 
To each of these three questions two answers are given. Life 
is said to originate in the first instance either by natural evolu- 
tion or by supernatural interposition in the course of Nature. 
Species are said to originate either by gradual transitions from 
one form to another or by the periodical introduction of abso- 
lutely new and underived forms. These unlike answers to the 
first two questions spring from unlike hypotheses. If con- 
sistent with itself, the development hypothesis attributes the 
origin of life in the first instance, and the origin of species or 
the various forms of life, to a natural and gradual process, 
while the hypothesis of special creations attributes both to 
supernatural volitional acts. The former epitomizes the his- 
tory of the individual and of the species alike in the one word 
evolution (with its correlate, dissolution); the latter admits 
evolution in the individual, but denies it in the species, with- 
out, however, substituting anything intelligible in its place. 
Each hypothesis, therefore, admitting evolution as a fact more 
or less universal, is confronted by a third question, namely, 
What are the causes of organic evolution? To this third ques- 
tion many answers are given, which fall, nevertheless, into two 
general classes. The one class finds the causes of organic 
evolution solely in the direct or indirect action of cosmical 
forces external to the organism ; the other class, fully recogniz- 
ing the action of these external forces, finds a concurrent cause 
in forees which manifest themselves in the organism alone, and 
are therefore irreducible to known cosmical forces. Hence 
among biologists two great tendencies exist, which find expres- 
sion in what may be designated as the mechanist and the vital- 
ist theories. It is the recognition of the speciality of vital 
phenomena, as not accounted for solely by mechanical or phys- 
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ico-chemical causes, and not by any means the fanciful specu- 
lations respecting the unknown causes of these phenomena in 
which some vitalists indulge, that constitutes the essence of 
the vitalist theory ; and it is the negation of this speciality 
which distinguishes the mechanist theory from it. The vitalist 
theory includes the mechanist theory, with the exception of 
this negation, affirming its affirmations, but denying its denials. 

If we now inquire what relation the mechanist and vitalist 
theories bear to the development and special-creation theories, 
we find a curious reversal of natural affinities. The vitalist 
and special-creation theories are sometimes found associated in 
the supposed interest of dogmatic theology ; while the mechan- 
ist and development theories are sometimes found associated 
in the opposite interest. But, philosophically, the vitalist 
theory is most closely allied to the development theory, and 
the mechanist theory to the theory of special creations. Re- 
garding the evolution of the universe as a gradual change from 
homogeneity to’ heterogeneity, produced by natural forces which 
are at bottom diverse manifestations of a single inscrutable 
force, the spirit of the development theory, at least as general- 
ized by Mr. Spencer, would seem to require the recognition of 
mechanical, physical, chemical, biological, psychological, socio- 
logical, and moral phenomena, as an ascending series of dynam- 
ical facts, which are reducible to unity, not by denying the 
essential diversity of the facts themselves, and thus ignoring 
the law of the series, but rather by tracing those connections 
of the facts which constitute them a series. If the cosmos is 
evolved as a universal whole by an immanent force, and not by 
a force operating ab extra, then, unless the law of evolution 
changes, those organized beings which exist in the cosmos as 
partial wholes must also be evolved by immanent forces. To 
place the primary cause of organic evolution outside the organ- 
ism is a conception precisely analogous to the conception of a 
creator outside the universe, — a conception which Mr. Spencer, 
at least, repudiates. The spirit of the development theory 
manifestly allies it with the vitalist rather than with the 
mechanist theory. In like manner, the spirit of the special- 
creation theory, which regards the universe as originated by a 
First Cause external to the universe, not immanent in it, and 
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which imagines each newly created species to have been in 
some way fashioned out of plastic materials and then vivified 
from without by foreign influences, would seem to be identical 
with the spirit of the mechanist theory, which regards the or- 
ganism as only a living machine, created by the direct and 
indirect action of external forces alone. The special-creation- 
ist, it is true, attributes to the creative power both intelligence 
and will, and maintains the origination of life to be due to mi- 
raculous intervention in the course of Nature, — an assumption 
which the biological mechanist declines to make. But, regard- 
ing the organism as either supernaturally created or naturally 
evolved by external power, both look at it as practically a man- 
ufactured machine, and the resemblance is greater than the 
difference. Hence, we repeat, the mechanist theory is less 
closely allied to the development theory than to the theory of 
special creations, while the vitalist theory, maintaining the 
natural evolution of life by the reciprocal play of external and 
internal forces whose manifestations cannot be classified to- 
gether, alone appears to harmonize with the spirit of the devel- 
opment theory. 

In determining the value of a biological system based on 
the idea of evolution, it becomes necessary to consider the an- 
swers it gives to the three great questions of philosophical 
biology, namely : What is the origin of life in the first instance ? 
What is the origin of the various forms of life? What are the 
general causes of organic evolution ? From the answers which 
Mr. Spencer has given to these three questions we derive our 
estimate of the philosophical character of his “ Biology.” 

The great work of Mr. Darwin, on the “ Origin of Species,” 
which has done so much towards perfecting the development 
hypothesis, is chiefly confined to the discussion of the second 
of these three questions, the first being intentionally ignored, 
and the last being considered only with reference to the causes 
of variability in species. It exhibits, therefore, certain theo- 
retical /acune, which must be filled before the development 
hypothesis can become a general philosophy of organic evolu- 
tion. For carrying out the avowed purpose of the work, the 
principles so powerfully advocated and so beautifully illustrat- 
ed by Mr. Darwin are perhaps sufficient ; it being taken for 
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granted that life already exists at the start, the logical require- 
ments of the development hypothesis are perhaps met, if it can 
be proved that beneficial variations occur in individuals, de- 
scend to offspring, are increased by fresh variations in the 
same direction through natural selection in the struggle for 
life, and thus become established as permanent characteristics 
of new specific forms. But, manifestly enough, more than this 
is required to meet the demands of a complete theory of the 
origination and development of life in general, or to make the 
science of biology illustrate a universal law of evolution. Mr. 
Darwin, however, aims at no such object. His object, being a 
definite one, has confessedly nothing to do with the origin of 
life itself; and it cannot justly Be alleged as a defect in his 
admirable work, that he has not done what he never meant to 
do. At the same time, by way of parenthesis, he has turned 
aside from his avowed purpose to make statements which biolo- 
gy, if ever established on the principle of universal evolution, 
must revise. 

*] need hardly say,” he writes, in opposition to Lamarck’s 
theory of the continual production of new and simple forms by 
spontaneous generation, “ that Science in her progress has for- 
bidden us to believe that living creatures are now ever produced 
from inorganic matter.” * The distinct denial of spontaneous 
generation from inorganic matter under present cosmical con- 
ditions, though not necessarily implying denial of it under past 
conditions, seems to lend a peculiar significance to the phrases 
which we italicize in the following passages. ‘ The whole his- 
tory of the world, as at present known, though of a length 
quite incomprehensible by us, will hereafter be recognized as a 
mere fragment of time, compared with the ages which have 
elapsed since the first creature, the progenitor of innumerable 
extinct and living descendants, was created.” ¢ “ Therefore I 
should infer that probably all the organic beings which have 
ever lived on this earth have descended from some one pri- 
mordial form, into which life was first breathed by the Crea- 
tor.” ¢ * As the first origin of life on this earth, as well as the 
continued life of each individual, is at present beyond the scope 





* * Origin of Species, p. 119. 
t Ibid. p. 424. t Ibid. p. 431. 
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of science, I do not wish to lay much stress on the greater 
simplicity of the view of a few forms, or of only one form, hav- 
ing been originally creaied, instead of innumerable miracu- 
lous creations having been necessary at innumerable periods ; 
though this more simple view accords well with Maupertuis’s 
philosophical axiom of ‘ least action.’ ” * 

Comparing, on the one hand, this unequivocal denial of spon- 
taneous generation from inorganic matter, at least under exist- 
ing cosmical conditions, and, on the other hand, this repeated 
reference to an initial act of creation, it seems probable, not- 
withstanding the extreme guardedness of his language, that 
Mr. Darwin is inclined to accept the hypothesis that life in the 
first instance originated in an aoa (and therefore mirac- 
ulous) creative act. He apparently regards as the only alter- 
natives an initial miraculous creation and periodical miraculous 
creations ; for an initial natural creation would be simply spon- 
taneous generation out of inorganic matter. But, as Mr. J. P. 
Lesley remarks in his brilliantly written volume, “‘ Science can 
take no note of the supernatural, unless it becomes natural, 
and takes the oath of allegiance to Nature. Nature itself is too 
supernatural to require any additions from the realms of human 
ignorance.” | The development theory must stand or fall with 
the theory of spontaneous generation. Logic permits no other 
conclusion. It may be, as Mr. Darwin regards it, quite “ im- 
material ”’ whether we believe that life first appeared in a single 
form or in several forms, since under varying conditions various 
forms might be naturally evolved ; but it is very far from “ im- 
material” to the integrity of the development theory whether 
we believe that life first appeared with or without special mirac- 
ulous creation. If the arguments against special creation on 
which the development theory relies have any validity or logical 
force whatever, they are valid against the special creation of the 
primordial form or forms. The development theory ¢ philo- 
sophically worthless, if it cannot altogether dispense with the 
help of that kind of agency, the assumption of which is its 
chief objection to the antagonist theory. It is bound to fill up 
the chasm between the organic and the inorganic, — it is bound 


* Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, Vol. I. p. 24. 
t Tho Origin and Destiny of Man, 1868, p. 164. 
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to adhere unflinchingly to Mr. Darwin’s favorite maxim, Na- 
tura non facit saltum,— or else confess itself*logically even 
more untenable than the theory it opposes. This is no exag- 
geration. If special creation is held to recur periodically, then 
miracle becomes in some sort legitimated by this very peri- 
odicity, and so far challenges the respect of science by wearing 
the mask of law. But if it is held to have occurred once, and 
once only, then the mask falls off and reveals the hideousness 
of absolute anomaly.* Paradoxical as it may sound, therefore, 
it is a severer tax on “ faith” to accept Mr. Darwin’s solitary 
creation than to accept the innumerable creations of his op- 
ponents. Theology must believe more, philosophy must believe 
less. Law without miracle is the faith of science. The con- 
ception of the strict universality of law, which is rapidly under- 
mining the special-creation theory in all its forms, must yet 
cause the deyelopment theory to assume some form which shall 
not involve fe very same irrationality in its most aggravated 
shape. Logic imperatively demands that it shall furnish, with- 
out having recourse to any assumed deviation from the estab- 
lished regularities of Nature, some intelligible hypothesis of the 
manner in which unorganized matter becomes organic lissue. 
Until it shall be in a condition to do this, it cannot be regarded 
as even philosophically self-coherent, much less as scientifically 
proved. 

In the hands of Mr. Darwin, therefore, the idea of natural 
evolution, although admirably employed to elucidate the origin 
of species, throws no light on the origin of life itself. Yet so 
long as this great question is either altogether ignored or an- 
swered by assuming a solitary miracle, it is manifest that the 
development theory, however competent to account for the 
gradual differentiation of organisms into varieties, species, gen- 
era, etc., is incompetent to yield an adequate philosophical 
basis for a general science of life. In forming our estimate, 
therefore, of the philosophical value of Mr. Spencer’s “ Prinei- 
ples of Biology,” it is necessary first of all to ascertain his 
attitude towards the theory of spontaneous generation. 


* “Tf all subordination of miracle to law is abjured, then it is ipso facto dis- 
proved.” William Adam, An Inquiry into the Theories of History. London : 
1864. p. 111. 
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Apparently recognizing the logical necessity, inherent in the 
development tHeory, of bridging the chasm between the organic 
and the inorganic, and of discovering intermediate or transi- 
tional conditions of matter, Mr. Spencer, in his opening chap- 
ters, devotes considerable space to the subject of colloids and 
crystalloids, and their mutual relations. He refers to Professor 
Graham’s important researches, and quotes from him the fol- 
lowing remarks. ‘“ The colloid is, in fact, a dynamical state of 
matter, the crystalloidal being the statical condition. The 
colloid possesses energia. It may be looked upon as the prima- 
ry source of the force appearing in the phenomena of vitality. 
To the gradual manner in which colloidal changes take place 
(for they always demand time as an element) may the charac- 
teristic protraction of chemico-organic changes also be referred.” 
Mr. Spencer himself then adds: “ The class of colloids includes 
not only all those most complex nitrogenous congpounds char- 
acteristic of organic tissue, and sundry of the _ Teeetapra 
bons found along with them, but, significantly enough, it in- 
cludes several of those substances, classed as inorganic, which 
enter into organized structures.” * It is difficult to perceive 
any particular significance in the fact stated, unless it points to 
the colloidal condition of matter as a connecting link between 
its organic and inorganic conditions, — which, again, is signifi- 
cant only as suggesting the natural evolution of the one from the 
other. Mr. Spencer also praises De Maillet as in advance of 
his age, on the ground that “ his wild notions as to the way in 
which natural agencies acted in the production of plants and 
animals must not make us forget the merit of his intuition 
that animals and plants were produced by natural causes.” ¢ 
Furthermore, as we have already seen, Mr. Spencer condemns 
the special-creation hypothesis as “ worthless,”’ and advocates 
in its stead the development hypothesis; and we are therefore 
confirmed in the expectation, already so amply warranted, that, 
as a philosophical thinker, he will clearly perceive and frankly 
avow the logical consequences of the hypothesis he adopts. 
The spirit and tenor of his whole philosophy are as hostile to 
the postulate of an initial special creation as they are to that 








* Principles of Biology, Vol. I. pp. 16, 17. 
t Ibid. p. 408. 
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of successive special creations; and this supposition as to the 
origin of life being set aside, no supposition remains but that 
of natural evolution, or, in plain English, spontaneous genera- 
tion. ' If the essence of the spontaneous-generation hypothesis 
is the principle that living organisms either are or have been 
evolved out of inorganic matter without any intervention of 
miraculous agencies, (and the alleged spontaneous generation 
of Vibrios, Bacteriums, etc., in infusions of organic matter, 
has its chief theoretic importance as foreshadowing the estab- 
lishment of this large principle,) then it cannot be denied that 
this hypothesis should be regarded as necessarily an integral 
part of the development hypothesis, — bone of its bone, and 
flesh of its flesh. Biology as science may avoid all discussion 
of a question which is at present beyond settlement by observa- 
tion and experiment ; but biology as philosophy is not at liberty 
thus to disregard the self-evident necessities of logic. We are 
certainly warranted in concluding that Mr. Spencer is bound 
by the spirit of his own system to employ his unquestioned 
ability and large scientific acquirements in the open defence of 
a doctrine which is so plainly a corollary from his * First Prin- 
ciples.”” We come to this conclusion with the less reluctance, 
because we are quite willing to share whatever odium theolo- 
gicum may be involved in the acceptance of what we consider 
to be the most rational hypothesis as to the appearance of life 
on the globe. 

When, however, we come to inquire what reply Mr. Spencer 
has really given to the first great question which a philosophical 
biology must answer, namely, What is the origin of life in the 
first instance? we find no definite reply of any sort in the vol- 
umes before us. There being but two conceivable replies to 
this question, special creation and spontaneous generation, we 
are bewildered to find that Mr. Spencer unequivocally repudi- 
ates the former, and somewhat evasively repudiates the latter, 
thus rejecting not only the popular view, but also the view 
necessitated by his own philosophy. Instead of trying to solve 
the problem of the first origin of life, he, like Mr. Darwin, 
ignores it altogether, — a procedure perfectly legitimate in the 
“ scientist,” but wholly illegitimate in the philosopher. His 
rejection of the special-creation hypothesis is very explicit ; his 
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acceptance of the evolution hypothesis is equally explicit. Yet 
all that he has to say concerning the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation, which is an integral part of the evolution hypoth- 
esis, is contained in a foot-note of less than four lines, and that 
an almost contemptuous allusion! In reference to an innova- 
tion of his own in the use of the word helerogenesis, he re- 
marks: ‘ Unfortunately, the word heterogenesis has been 
already used as a synonyme for ‘ spontaneous generation.’ Save 
by those few who believe in ‘ spontaneous generation,’ however, 
little objection will be felt to using the word in a sense much 
more appropriate.” * From this passage it is impossible to 
avoid the inference that Mr. Spencer wishes to imply his dis- 
agreement with “ those few who believe in spontaneous genera- 
tion.” Any other interpretation would be inconsistent with 
the respect due to manifest moral sincerity and intellectual 
courage. For the same reason the supposition is wholly un- 
tenable, that, believing spontaneous generation to have occurred 
in the past, he would disavow belief in it, on the ground that it 
is not known to occur under existing cosmical conditions. The 
impression is unavoidably given by the spirit of the passage 
quoted, that Mr. Spencer regards the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation, whether in the past or the present, as unworthy of 
credence. This impression is strengthened by the following 
passage, which plainly means evasion of the question of the 
first origin of life: ‘*‘ Moreover, we have to take into account 
not only the characters of immediately preceding ancestors, 
but also those of their ancestors and ancestors of all degrees 
of remoteness. Selting out with rudimentary types, we have 
to consider,” etc., ete.t| To “set out with rudimentary types” 
is to evade the question how those types originated. There 
being but two conceivable answers to the first great question 
of philosophical biology, Mr. Spencer apparently rejects both, 
and offers no other in their stead. It is sufficiently clear, there- 
fore, that he has in this respect signally failed to make biology 
‘illustrate the laws of evolution.” 

We do not, however, consider Mr. Spencer’s disowning of 
the spontaneous-generation hypothesis as necessarily fatal to it. 








* Principles of Biology, Vol. I. p. 210, foot-note. 
t Ibid. Vol. LI. p. 9. 
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The development hypothesis, as a whole, is gaining ground 
every day with reflecting persons of all classes, simply because 
it is the on/y hypothesis anywhere presented that does not 
clash with the deep faith of the age in universal law. There 
are not a few persons who can penetrate deeper than Mr. 
Spencer has done into the idea of universal evolution, and see 
that this idea necessitates the assumption of spontaneous gen- 
eration. In fact, since the spontaneous-generation hypothesis 
simply supposes the gradual evolution of the lowest forms of 
life out of inorganic matter, while the special-creation hypoth- 
esis supposes the instantaneous creation of the highest forms 
out of the same inorganic matter, it is clear as noonday that 
special creation is neither more nor less than spontaneous gen- 
eration in its most monstrous form. The one hypothesis har- 
monizes with the idea of universal law, the other glaringly 
contradicts it. Nor is it on philosophical grounds alone that 
the hypothesis of spontaneous generation rests. Regarded in 
a purely scientific light, it is strictly an open question. Although 
incapable of verification in some of its aspects, actual experi- 
ments, conducted by men of the highest scientific reputation, 
justify the statement, that, in other aspects, spontaneous gener- 
ation may be a normal fact, even at the present time. A few 
words on this subject will not, we trust, be deemed out of 
place. 

In its widest sense, generatio equivoca, or “ spontaneous 
generation,” called also spontéparité by Dugés, and hetero- 
genesis by Burdach, means the coming into existence of an or- 
ganized being otherwise than by parentage. The phrase is by 
no means intended, as vulgarly supposed, to signify fortuilous 
generation, that is, to imply the absence of causation; it de 
imply that organisms of the lowest order may originate in ap- 
propriate media in other ways than by ordinary reproduction, 
but it also implies the action of natural causes and the invari- 
ability of natural laws in the most rigorous sense of those 
words. The processes of heterogenesis, if facts, are conceived 
to be as truly regulated by the laws of Nature as the common- 
est facts of observation ; there can be no more “ chance” in the 
one case than in the other. The hypothesis of heterogenesis 
assumes no deviation from universal laws ; whereas the hypoth- 
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esis of special creations, postulating the sudden apparition, 
without parentage, of the most highly developed animals and 
plants, and that, too, confessedly by supernatural volitions, 
takes for granted a kind of spontaneous generation which is 
utterly irreconcilable with universal order. Every objection, 
therefore, brought against the former hypothesis tells with ten- 
fold force against the latter. ‘Either hypothesis is consistent 
with theism; the former alone is consistent with faith in the 
harmonious economy of the universe. Much of the popular 
repugnance to the doctrine of heterogenesis arises from its 
supposed atheistic tendencies ; whereas such tendencies no more 
exist in this than in any other doctrine which implies the strict 
universality of natural law. Apart, however, from all theologi- 
cal prejudices, it encounters a formidable obstacle in the justifi- 
able demand of science itself, that all genesis of new organisms 
shall be explained by parentage until genesis without parentage 
is proved, —that the law of homogenesis shall be assumed to 
be strictly universal, until a complementary law of heterogen- 
esis is experimentally established. Harvey’s famous maxim, 
Omne vivum ex ovo, as amended by Charles Robin into Omne 
vivum ex vivo, and by Milne Edwards into Tout corps vivant 
provient dun corps qui vit, unquestionably justifies the oppo- 
nents of heterogenesis from the standpoint of positive science, 
and throws the burden of proof upon its advocates. But, look- 
ing at the question from a higher point of view, the scientific 
advantage seemingly gained by rejecting heterogenesis is more 
than offset by the greater philosophical disadvantage of not 
being able to explain the first origin of life without having re- 
course to miracle. If life ever originated without miracle, it 
is fairly presumable, that, under similar conditions, it so origi- 
nates now. Whether the conditions are now similar or not 
experiment and observation must decide. But the nebular 
hypothesis would necessitate the admission that there was a 
time when no organisms existed, — that there was a time, con- 
sequently, when a first organism appeared. This first organ- 
ism must be supposed to have been naturally evolved out of 
inorganic matter by heterogenesis, or else to have been mirac- 
ulously created by supernatural intervention, — a supposition 
as contrary to the spirit of positive science as it is to the spirit 
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of philosophy. The question of the first origin of life cannot 
always be ignored by scientific thinkers; and when it is once 
fairly raised, the burden of proof is transferred to the advo- 
cates of universal homogenesis, who must explain the appari- 
tion of the first organism, which ex hypothesi had no parents, 
as best they can. 

The chasm, however, between homogenesis and heterogen- 
esis is not so wide as is commonly supposed. In the last 
analysis a/l generation is spontaneous. Throughout the entire 
animal kingdom, generation commences by ovules, which exist 
as organisms prior to fecundation.* Heterogenesis is not sup- 
posed to create suddenly an adult organism, but to proceed in 
the same way as normal ovulation, which must be itself spon- 
taneous in the commencement.f As in the tissue of the stroma 
an ovule spontaneously originates under appropriate conditions, 
so it is supposed to originate by heterogenesis in other prolige- 
rous substances. That ovules, thus spontaneously originated, 
may develop into living individuals without the previous process 
of fecundation, is shown by the singular phenomena of so-called 
parthenogenesis, as illustrated in the case of certain Lepidop- 
tera, in some species of which the males have never been 
found.t Nothing more than this is supposed to take place in 
heterogenesis, except that the nutritive medium in which the 
germ originates is different. “It is surprising,” says M. Pou- 
chet, “ that we should have to wait till the nineteenth century 
for the discovery that the initial process in both forms of gen- 
eration is precisely the same.’”’§ In either case, that “ ten- 
dency to individuation,” by which Schelling defined life, mani- 








* Théorie Positive de l’Ovulation Spontanée et de la Fécondation des Mammi- 
feres et de 'Espece Humaine. Par F. A. Pouchet. 1847. pp. 27-73. 

+ “Nous devons insister sur ce point, c’est que la génération primaire ne produit 
jamais un animal de toutes piéces, mais que seulement elle engendre des ovules spon- 
tanés dans le milieu proligére, absolument sous |’empire des mémes forces qui fayon- 
nent des ovules dans le tissu de l’ovaire.” Pouchet, Hétérogénie, 1859, p. 326 ; 
so p. 665. 

t Principles of Biology, Vol. I. p. 215. So also Mr. Darwin: “ Ovules occa- 
sionally, and even in some cases frequently, become developed into perfect beings 
without the concourse of the male element. J. Miiller and others admit that ovules 
and buds have the same essential nature.” Animals and Plants under Domes 
tication, Vol. II. p. 431. 

§ Heétérogénie, p. 15. 
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fests itself under appropriate circumstances in the formation of 
a new individual. “There is, however, one fact implying that 
function must be regarded as taking precedence of structure. 
Of the lowest rhizopods, which present no distinction of paris, 
and nevertheless feed and grow and move about, Professor 
Huxley has remarked that they exliibit life without organiza- 
tion.” * Whether in homogenesis or heterogenesis, life must 
first manifest itself in the production of a germ in an appropri- 
ate medium of environment, — manifest itself without antece- 
dent organization, — manifest itself in peculiar motions and 
arrangements of matter not explicable by any known causes in 
the environment; and the question at issue between the two 
hypotheses is simply this: Are previously existent organisms 
the only natural media productive of such germs? The modes 
of reproduction known as fission and gemmation (scissiparité 
and gemmiparité), which are still farther removed from ordi- 
nary gamogenesis than even the phenomena of parthenogenesis, 
seem to stand as connecting links between the two extremes of 
ovarian and “ equivocal” generation. Here, too, the philos- 
opher must accept the maxim, Natura non facit saltum. If 
Mr. Darwin, in the acknowledged paucity of intermediate forms, 
may reasonably appeal to the “ imperfection of the geological 
record”’ in behalf of the natural evolution of species, so may 
the heterogenist, with equal reasonableness, appeal to the im- 
perfection of the biological record in behalf of the natural 
evolution of life itself. Whether the appeal is reasonable or 
unreasonable, it is, at least, a logical necessity of the develop- 
ment hypothesis in both cases. 

M. Milne Edwards conveniently divides the question of spon- 
taneous generation.— Designating production by parentage as 
homogenesis, and production without parentage as heterogene- 
sis, he divides the latter into the three following classes : — 

1. Agenesis, or the formation of a living being by the spon- 
taneous organization of non-living matter. 

2. Necrogenesis, or the formation of living beings in conse- 





* Principles of Biology, Vol. I. p. 153. 

t Lecons de la Physiologie et de l’Anatomie Comparée de l’Homme et des Ani- 
maux, 1863, Vol. VIII. p. 251. The entire Seventy-first Lecture (pp. 237-298) 
is devoted to a discussion of the theory of spontaneous generation, which is strongly 
opposed, 
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quence of the dissociation of the parts of a dead organism, 
which, as parts, should still preserve the faculty of living, and 
of developing into new organic forms.* 

8. Xenogenesis, or the formation of living beings by the 
physiological action of a living organism which should transmit 
to them the principle of life without impressing on them its 
own organic characters; the new being would not be of the 
same nature as its parent, and would represent a different spe- 
cies. 

We have no space to devote to the history of the hypothesis of 
heterogenesis, which, however, has the authority of many of the 
most eminent names in science, both ancient and modern ; but we 
cannot dismiss the subject without saying that the most recent 
and most trustworthy experiments tend as much to confirm as to 
invalidate the hypothesis, on the whole. The investigations of 
M. Pouchet, an ardent advocate, and of M. Pasteur, an equally 
ardent opponent of this hypothesis, have given fresh interest 
to the question within the last few years. Very recently M. 
Donné has performed experiments which render it probable 
that heterogenesis is a fact ; and this probability is increased 
by the results obtained in England by Dr. Child, and in this 
country by Professor Jeffries Wyman, whose reputation for 
accuracy and impartiality has no superior.t After comparing 





* This would be in virtue of what M. Milne Edwards himself recognizes as a 
physiological fact under the name of “‘l’indépendance biologique des particules con- 
stitutives de l'économie animale ” (p. 249), and explains more fully a little later, illus- 
trating it by the hematic globules, etc. (p. 273). M. Claude Bernard, Virchow, and 
other eminent physiologists, recognize the same fact. 

t “Je prends des ceufs de poule, je pratique une ouverture & leur sommet, je 
perce le jaune & l’aide d'un stylet préalablement rougi au feu, et je laisse écouler 
un tiers environ de sa matitre intérieure; je remplis le vide avec de l'eau distillé 
bouillante, je ferme l’ouverture hermétiquement avec de la cire ramollie qui se fond 
au contact de l’euf chaud et adhere exactement autour du trou. J’abandonne ces 
ceufs & la température de mon cabinet, variant de 17 & 24 degrés. Cinq jours 
d’apres, j’enléve le bouchon de cire, et j’examine la matiére de |’ceuf au microscope. 
Elle fourmille de vibrions d’une grande activité. Je ne crois pas pouvoir mieux r- 
pondre aux objections de M. Pasteur. D’ou proviendraient, en effet, les germes 
de ces vibrions ? On ne peut raisonnablement admettre qu’ils pré-existent dans la 
matiére de lceuf; j’ai démontré qu’il n’en existe jamais dans les ceufs abandonnés 
a leur décomposition naturelle. On ne dira pas non plus, je pense, qu’ils sont con- 
tenus dans l'eau distillée.”” Cosmos, Revue Encyclopédique Hebdomadaire des 
Progrés des Sciences, 16 Janvier, 1867, p. 84. 

¢ American Journal of Science and Arts, September, 1867, pp. 152-169. 
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the various degrees of temperature shown by trustworthy evi- 
dence to be compatible with organic life in various thermal 
springs in Nature, and concluding that 208° Fahrenheit is its 
extreme limit of endurance, as thus far determined by obser- 
vation, Professor Wyman minutely describes a long series of 
delicate and ingeniously devised experiments conducted by 
himself for the purpose of ascertaining “how far the life of 
certain low kinds of organisms is either sustained or destroyed 
in water which has been raised to a high temperature.” The 
most remarkable of these experiments showed that seven flasks, 
hermetically sealed, and containing a boiled solution of “ ex- 
tract of beef” (Borden’s concentrated juice of beef, evaporated 
to a nearly solid substance, free from tissues and entirely solu- 
ble), became the seat of infusorial life after being continuously 
boiled for four hours, — three of the flasks on the second day, 
and four of them on the fourth day. If the boiling was pro- 
longed to five hours, as was done with other flasks, no infusoria 
appeared. Ifthe infusoria thus developed in hermetically sealed 
flasks, after prolonged boiling for four hours, came from germs or 
spores previously existent in the organic solution,* then these 
germs or spores must be capable of resisting the destructive 
action of boiling water during that period of time ; but if these 
germs or spores are incapable of resisting the destructive action 
of boiling water during so long a period, then the developed in- 
fusoria must have been generated spontaneously, that is, inde- 
pendently of pre-existent organisms. To determine this point, 
if possible, Professor Wyman instituted additional experiments. 
The usual signs of life manifested by infusoria being locomo- 
tion, growth, and reproduction, and initiation of the processes 
of fermentation or putrefaction, he inferred that “ inactivity in 
the presence of organic material suitable for nourishment, and 
of air at the ordinary temperature, added to the absence of 
the other signs of life, must be considered as the best indication 
of death.” Experiment showed that all motion of the vibrios 











* “Soit une infusion organique qui a subi l’ébullition. Exposée a lair, elle 
s’alttre, elle montre en trés-peu de jours des eryptogames ou des infusoires. Eh 
bien, il est prouvé par mes expériences que son altération est uniquement due & la 
chute des particules solides que l’air charrie toujours. Rien, rien d’autre n’est la 
cause de la vie dans les infusions qui ont été portées a l’élullition.” L. Pasteur, 
Levons de Chimie et de Physique, 1862, pp. 243, 244. 
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ceased at about 135° Fahrenheit, and all motion of the ciliated 
infusoria ceased at less than 130°; and that “the solutions to 
which boiled infusoria were added did not become invaded by 
animalcules sooner than those to which none had been added, 
while those to which unboi/ed infusoria were added were in all 
cases invaded at least one day, and in some two or three days, ear- 
lier.” These results confirm the opinion of Spallanzani himself, 
perhaps the most determined opponent of heterogenesis, that the 
action of boiling water a little prolonged destroys the vitality, 
not only of developed animals and plants, but also of their eggs 
and seeds, and render the hypothesis of heterogenesis by far 
the mst plausible explanation of the appearance of infusoria 
in organic solutions, after continuous boiling for four hours in 
hermetically sealed flasks. To dismiss the whole subject of 
spontaneous generation, therefore, as Mr. Spencer has done, 
with a polite shrug of the shoulder, instead of at least honoring 
with his opposition a theory associated with the names of such 
men as Buffon, Oken, Lavoisier, Bremser, Treviranus, Tiede- 
mann, Burdach, J. Miiller, Dugés, Dujardin, Eudes Deslong- 
champs, A. Richard, Pouchet, Joly, Donné, Professor Wyman, 
and Professor Owen (whom Milne Edwards calls l’anatomiste 
le plus éminent que 0 Angleterre posséde aujourd’hui), does 
little credit to Mr. Spencer either as student of science or 
philosopher, especially when this theory is self-evidently a 
corollary from his own fundamental principles. 

To the second great question of philosophical biology, 
namely, the origin of species, we have already seen that Mr. 
Spencer returns substantially the same answer as Mr. Darwin. 
The first seven chapters of Part III. of his “ Principles of Bi- 
ology”’ give an admirable summary of arguments tending to 
prove that species have been naturally evolved, rather than 
supernaturally created. For the phrase natural selection em- 
ployed by Mr. Darwin, Mr. Spencer occasionally substitutes the 
phrase survival of the fittest, which is in some respects a 
clearer and more scientific name for the great principle indi- 
cated. So far as the origin of species is concerned, a more 
methodical form of statement is the chief gain which the 
development theory has received in Mr. Spencer’s hands; and 
recognizing the full value of this gain, we pass on to give a 
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careful consideration to his answer to the third great question, 
What are the causes of organic evolution ? 

The “Synthetic Philosophy” teaches that “ all phenomena 
are incidents in the redistributions of matter and motion,” * 
that all phenomena conform to one and the same “law of 
evolution,” ¢ and that in all phenomena the change which con- 
stitutes evolution “is a change in the arrangement of parts, — 
of course using the word parts in its most extended sense, as 
signifying both ultimate units and masses of such units.” ¢ 
From the nature of these principles, therefore, it is under the 
necessity of seeking to formulate all phenomena in mechanical 
terms, not by way of metaphor or mere analogy, but in con- 
formity with the fundamental assumption (everywhere made, 
though nowhere distinctly stated) that philosophy is universal- 
ized mechanics. The “Principles of Biology,” as might be 
inferred from these premises, is an elaborate defence of the 
mechanist theory of organic evolution, the essence of which 
theory is the principle that all vital processes and actions are 
explicable as, in the last analysis, mechanical or physico-chem- 
ical phenomena, and that every organism is a living mecha- 
nism, originated and developed solely by the forces recognized 
by mechanics and chemical physics. In other words, the or- 
ganism is directly or indirectly the product of the environment 
alone, exhibiting no phenomena that require the recognition of 
any force or forces to be called vital in any special sense. This 
theory Mr. Spencer advocates in its extreme form, since his 
philosophy necessitates the interpretation of even chemical 
phenomena as, at bottom, merely complex manifestations of 
the universal laws of mechanics; and he avows this theory 
with honorable frankness. ‘“ For those progressive modifica- 
tions upon modifications which organic evolution implies we 
find a sufficient cause in the modifications upon modifications 
which every environment over the earth’s surface has been 
undergoing, throughout all geologic and pre-geologic time.” § 
Mr. Spencer accordingly maintains that no forces other than 
general cosmical forces are concerned in the evolution of or- 
ganized beings ; that all so-called vital phenomena being expli- 





* First Principles, p. 499. ¢ Ibid. p. 221. 


t Ibid. p. 148. § Principles of Biology, Vol. I. p. 465. 
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cable as direct or indirect effects, cumulative through the ages, 
of external forces in the environment, it is quite unnecessary 
to assume any force or forces which need be regarded as vital 
in any peculiar sense. We now proceed to show that the gen- 
eral answer thus given to the third great question of philo- 
sophical biology is developed in detail into perhaps the most 
perfect form which the mechanist theory has yet assumed. 

The last seven chapters of Part III.* discuss the causes of 
organic evolution as illustrated in the gradual origination of 
species. In Chapter VIII. Mr. Spencer criticises, as crude, 
the successive phases of the development theory advocated by 
De Maillet, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, the author of 
*‘ Vestiges of Creation,’”’ and Professor Owen, because they 
attribute evolution to some “ intrinsic proclivity,” “ inherent 
tendency,” or “innate aptitude,” existing in organisms and 
gradually moulding them into higher and higher forms. “ In 
whatever way it is formulated,” says Mr. Spencer, “ or by what- 
ever language it is obscured, this ascription of organic evolu- 
tion to some aptitude naturally possessed by organisms or 
miraculously imposed on them is unphilosophical. It is one 
of those explanations which explain nothing,—a shaping of 
ignorance into the semblance of knowledge. The cause as- 
signed is not a true cause, not a cause assimilable to known 
causes, not a cause that can anywhere be shown to produce 
analogous effects. It is a cause unrepresentable in thought, — 
one of those illegitimate symbolic conceptions which cannot 
by any mental process be elaborated into a real conception. 
In brief, this assumption of a persistent formative power in- 
herent in organisms, and making them unfold into higher 
forms, is an assumption no more tenable than the assumption 
of special creations: of which, indeed, it is but a modification, 
differing only by the fusion of separate unknown processes 
into a continuous unknown process.” ¢ Instead of assuming 
any such fictitious causes, Mr. Spencer attributes evolution 
solely to “the changing incidence of conditions.” $= This 
changing incidence of conditions he proceeds to analyze, in 





* Principles of Biology, Vol. I. pp. 402 - 475. 
t Ibid. p. 404. 
t Ibid. p. 409: compare p. 467. 
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Chapters IX. and X., into “external factors” and “ internal 
factors’: the former comprising astronomic, geologic, mete- 
orologic, and external organic changes (that is, changes in 
surrounding organisms); and the latter comprising loss of 
homogeneity, multiplication of effects, and increasing definite- 
ness of consequent differentiations. But these internal factors 
must not be supposed to be in any sense independent factors 
or con-causes ; they are themselves merely the resu/is of the 
external factors, — merely the mechanical reaction of organ- 
isms against the action of external forces, — which by gradual 
accumulation in the course of innumerable generations work 
a gradual change in the structural and functional characteris- 
tics of species. ‘ We find progression to result, not from a 
special inherent tendency of living bodies, but from a general- 
average effect of their relations to surrounding agencies.” * 
In Chapters XI. and XII. are explained the principles of ‘ di- 
rect and indirect equilibration,” by which ‘ perturbations pro- 
duced in the moving equilibrium of any organism” result in 
the establishment of a “new moving equilibrium, adjusted to 
the new arrangement of external forces,’ and which thus, by 
inward changes induced from without, adapt the organism to 
a changed environment. ‘ What is ordinarily called adapta- 
tion is, when translated into mechanical terms, direct equili- 
bration; and that process which, under the name of natural 
selection, Mr. Darwin has shown to be an ever-active means of 
fitting the organisms to their circumstances, we find, on analy- 
sis, to be expressible in mechanical terms as indirect equili- 
bration.”” + In Chapter XIII. is explained the co-operation of 
the internal and external factors in producing the general re- 
sult of organic evolution ; and in Chapter XIV. is pointed out 
the convergence of the evidences which lead to the final estab- 
lishment of the evolution hypothesis. Thus the organism is 
shown to be the exclusively mechanical product of the envi- 
ronment, without any concurrent cause whatever manifesting 
itself in the organism in any peculiar way; these external and 
internal factors, constantly co-operating, include all the causes 
of organic evolution, and any reaction of the organism on the 
environment, however seemingly spontaneous, is merely part 


* Principles of Biology, Vol. L. p. 430. t Ibid. p. 466. 
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of the multiplication of effects produced in the first instance 
by the incident forces and mechanically reflected upon them. 
Mr. Spencer has thus given, if not an adequate, at least a 
consistent and ingenious, explanation of the evolution of spe- 
cies, without having recourse to any but mechanical concep- 
tions and mechanical terms. That the same laws which govern 
the evolution of species must also govern the evolution of in- 
dividuals, and that the mechanist theory, if applied to the 
explanation of the one, must be as rigorously applied to the 
explanation of the other, no one more clearly perceives than 
Mr. Spencer, as appears from the following passage: ‘“ Those 
universal laws of the redistribution of matter and motion, to 
which things in general conform, are conformed to by all living 
things, whether considered in their individual histories, in 
their histories as species, or in their aggregate history.” * To 
assume, therefore, in the explanation of evolution as illustrated 
in individual organisms, any “ tendency” or “ aptitude ” not 
explicable by mechanical conceptions and expressible by me- 
chanical terms (an assumption which we have already seen 
to be most severely reprehended by Mr. Spencer) would be © 
manifestly to violate the cardinal principle of the mechanist 
theory, and undermine, not only the “ Biology,” but also the 
whole “‘ Synthetic Philosophy.” After Mr. Spencer’s emphatic 
condemnation of all such assumptions, when made by the earlier 
advocates of the development hypothesis, we are certainly jus- 
tified in the expectation that Mr. Spencer himself, in convert- 
ing this hypothesis into a philosophy of organic evolution, will 
be especially on his guard against making any similar assump- 
tions. Clearly, by Mr. Spencer’s own confession, it would 
make no difference whether the assumed “ tendency,” or 
“ aptitude,” or “* power,” should be held to inhere in all the 
individuals of a species, gradually developing it into higher 
and divergent forms, or in all the tissues of an individual, 
gradually developing it into the common form of its species. 
In any case, the assumption of an inherent tendency, power, 
or aptitude, whether “ naturally possessed ” or “ miraculously 
imposed,” would, according to Mr. Spencer himself, be “ un- 
philosophical” ; it would be a non-mechanical conception, 





* Principles of Biology, Vol. I. p. 464. 
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utterly at variance with the principle that all biological phe- 
nomena must be explained as simple “ redistributions of matter 
and motion”; it would, in Mr. Spencer’s own phrase, be “ no 
more tenable than the assumption of special creations” ; it 
would, in short, be an unconditional surrender of the mechan- 
ist theory to the vitalist theory, —a voluntary confession of its 
own incompetence to become the basis of a self-consistent phi- 
losophy. 

What shall be said, then, of the speculative value of Mr. 
Spencer’s system of biology, if: we find it making that very as- 
sumption which it so pointedly condemns in others, and that, 
fSo, not in mere carelessness of expression, but deliberately 
and repeatedly? Incredible as it may seem, such is actually 
the fact. Being unable to explain the normal repair of wasted 
tissues in accordance with the mechanist theory, Mr. Spencer 
is driven, much against his will, to offer what he himself has 
designated as “one of those explanations which explain noth- 
ing,” namely, the assumption of “ inherent tendency or power.” 
“But... . the facts cannot be thus wholly accounted for, 
since organs are in part made up of units that do not exist as 
such in the circulating fluids. The process becomes comprehen- 
sible, however,’ — (how so, if the offered explanation is merely 
a “shaping of ignorance into the semblance of knowledge” ?) — 
“if it be shown that . . . . groups of compound units have @ 
certain power of moulding adjacent fit materials into units of 
their own form.” * He then cites certain remarks of Mr. 
Paget on the permanent effects wrought in the blood by the 
poison of scarlatina and small-pox, as justifying the belief that 
such a “ power” exists, and attributes the repair of a wasted 
tissue to “ forces analogous to those by which a crystal repro- 
duces its lost apex.” (Neither of which phenomena, however, 
is explicable by mechanical causes.) In the same manner he 
renders ‘* comprehensible” the ability of an organ to recom- 
plete itself, when one of its parts has been cut off, by assuming 
in it -a “force which constrains the newly integrated atoms to 
take a certain definite form”; illustrating this “ force”? by the 
reproduction of the amputated leg or tail of a lizard, by the 
development of the fragment of a begonia leaf into a young 


* Principles of Biology, Vol. I. pp. 177-183. 
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begonia, and by the growth of the segment of a polyp into a 
young polyp; and concluding as follows: ‘* We have, therefore, 
no alternative but to say that the living particles composing 
one of these fragments have an innate tendency to arrange 
themselves into the shape of the organism to which they be- 
long. We must infer that a plant or animal of any species is 
made up of special units, in all of which there dwells ‘he intrin- 
sic aplitude to aggregate into the form of that species... . . 
We are thus compelled to recognize the tendency to assume the 
specific form as inherent in all parts of the organism.” To this 
special power, tendency, or aptitude (singularly enough, the 
very words here used are the ones so severely criticised, when 
similarly used by others) Mr. Spencer assigns the special 
name of organic polarity, which he believes to inhere in certain 
physiological units intermediate between the chemical and the 
morphological units of the tissues. But he nowhere ventures 
to reduce it to the category of mechanical forces, although 
half conscious, as his language shows, that the assumption 
of such a force is an uncomfortable and dangerous excrescence 
in a philosophy which aims at the mechanical interpretation of 
all phenomena. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the logical necessities of the 
“law of evolution,” which Mr. Spencer explicitly declares to 
be invariable throughout the entire history of organisms, 
whether as species or as individuals, we find him abandoning 
the mechanist theory, to which he had faithfully adhered in 
explaining the evolution of species, and practically adopting 
the vitalist theory, when he explains the general causes of the 
evolution of individuals. Forgetting his own unqualified con- 
demnation of all ascription of organic evolution to “ aptitudes” 
or “tendencies,” he makes the very same ascription himself, 
in order to account for the morphological development of each 
organism according to its own specific type. Two sets of fac- 
tors, he says, must be taken into account, —“ internal organiz- 
ing forces, tending to reproduce the ancestral form, and external 
modifying forces, tending to cause deviations from that form.” 
These factors of the first class, or the internal organizing forces, 
are “the formative tendencies of organisms themselves,— the 
proclivilies inherited by them from antecedent organisms, and 
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which past processes of evolution have bequeathed”; and they 
are to be referred, in the last analysis, to that “ organic polar- 
ity” already described.* Here, then, we have occult proper- 
ties or “ tendencies,” naturally possessed by organisms, as- 
signed by Mr. Spencer as true causes of morphological evolu- 
tion, in manifest oblivion of his previous emphatic rejection of 
all such tendencies, “ whether naturally possessed or miracu- 
lously imposed.” 

It will be noticed, however, that Mr. Spencer attributes the 
possession of these “ tendencies,” or “ proclivities,” to natural 
inheritance from ancestral organisms; and it may be argued 
that he thus saves the mechanist theory and his own consist- 
ency at the same time, inasmuch as he derives even the “ ten- 
dencies ” themselves ultimately from the environment. To this 
we reply, that Mr. Spencer, who advocates the nebular hypoth- 
esis, cannot evade the admission of an absolute commencement 
of organic life on the globe, and that the “ formative tenden- 
cies,” without which he cannot explain the evolution of a single 
individual, could not have been inherited by the first organism. 
Besides, by his virtual denial of spontaneous generation, he 
denies that the first organism was evolved out of the inorganic 
world, and thus shuts himself off from the argument (other- 
wise plausible) that its “‘ tendencies” were ultimately derived 
from the environment. Lastly, even if we pass over these dif- 
ficulties, it would be preposterous to claim that an inherited 
tendency to reproduce a previously existent type of organic 
structure can be accounted for by any principles known to me- 
chanics. This reproduttion of ancestral forms is a strictly 
biological phenomenon, upon which mechanics throws not the 
faintest glimmering of light; and Mr. Spencer’s “ formative 
tendencies,” even if suffered to stand as a convenient name for 
an unknown cause, must stand wholly outside of the mechanist 
theory. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the “ organic polarity 
of the physiological units,” by which Mr. Spencer would ren- 
der “comprehensible” the processes of organic repair and 
organic evolution of individuals, is a conception of the same 
order with the “tendency to higher forms” of the early 





“* Principles of Biology, Vol. II. pp. 8, 9. 
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pioneers of the development theory, — with the “ physio- 
logical soul” of Stahl, the “ archeus” of Van Helmont, the 
“nisus formativus” of Barthés, the “ force vitale” of Bichat, 
the “* vegetative force”’ of Needham, the “ force génésique ” of 
Pouchet, the “ idée créatrice” of Claude Bernard, the “ pro- 
prictés élémeptaires des tissues” recognized even by the Com- 
tists, etc., etc. Ifthe use of such phrases is really an attempt 
to explain the ignotum per ignotius,— if the naming of the 
force which manifests itself in biological phenomena is meant 
for anything more than a frank avowal of ignorance, a simple 
recognition of facts not to be classed with purely mechanical or 
physico-chemical facts, — then we see no reason why Dr. Dar- 
win’s or Lamarck’s “ tendency to higher forms” is not quite as 
respectable, in a philosophical point of view, as Mr. Spencer’s 
‘formative tendencies” or “ organic polarity.” Having to 
work out its problems with fewer equations than it has unknown 
quantities, biology can find no solution which does not involve 
terms of x and y; and this seems the only valid defence for 
the use of such phrases. However this may be, it is sufficient- 
ly plain, that, on the one hand, Mr. Spencer assigns to an occult 
force a large share in the causation of the evolution of the in- 
dividual, while, on the other hand, he assigns no place to it 
among the acknowledged causes of the evolution of the species, 
thus forgetting his own admission that the law of evolution 
must be in both cases the same. Shall his “ organic polarity ” 
take rank with the “external factors” or the “internal fac- 
tors”’ by the co-operation of which he explains the evolution of 
species’ If with the latter, shall it be reduced to “loss of 
homogeneity,” or to “ multiplication of effects,” or to ** increas- 
ing definiteness of consequent differentiations”? The truth 
is, that, while aspiring to explain all things by strictly mechan- 
ical conceptions, Mr. Spencer has very inadvertently admitted 
into his philosophy a conception which is in no sense a mechan- 
ical one ; and its admission is tantamount to a confession that 
the philosophy itself is too narrow for the facts, that it can- 
not interpret them all as mere “ redistributions of matter and 
motion,” that it must either step outside of the mechanist 
theory or fail to recognize phenomena of the highest impor- 
tance. It is certainly to Mr. Spencer’s credit as a conscien- 
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tious thinker that he has fairly confronted facts which he can- 
not reconcile with the mechanist theory, but it is by no means 
to his credit as a philosophical thinker that these obdurate facts 
have not induced the relinquishment of the theory itself. The 
necessity of a non-mechanical conception, in a system whose 
corner-stone is the assumption that all phenomena can be me- 
chanically interpreted, is fatal to its philosophical integrity.* 

If it be said, that, in undertaking to formulate all phenomena 
in mechanical terms, Mr. Spencer does so in a metaphorical 
sense, using these terms merely for the sake of showing the 
essential identity of evolution in all its aspects, it must be re- 
plied, that metaphor in philosophy is a dangerous luxury, and 
has in this case created great confusion,—to say nothing of 
the singularity of writing ten volumes to prove the propriety of 
a metaphor. It is doubtless true that the description of bio- 
logical phenomena in mechanical terms sounds exceedingly 
metaphorical,— which is the fault of the phenomena them- 
selves, obstinately persisting in being biological rather than 
mechanical. But the supposition that Mr. Spencer means to 
use mechanical terms in a merely metaphorical sense is con- 
tradicted not only by his language, but also by his thought. 
This is sufficiently shown by his theory of the causation of or- 
ganic evolution. Yet, if further proof is desired, it may be 
found in his theory of the production of the vertebral column 
by the mechanical effects of “ transverse strains” (Vol. I. pp. 
192-209), and his cognate theory of the production of mas- 
siveness in tree-trunks by similar mechanical causes (Vol. II. 
pp. 258-262). The possible defence, therefore, that, in trying 
to formulate biological phenomena in mechanical terms, Mr. 
Spencer merely uses language in a metaphorical or analogical 
sense, cannot stand the test of critical scrutiny; and the con- 
clusion is unavoidable, that his real object is to account for all 
biological phenomena by the action of mechanical causes. His 
theory of “ organic polarity,” however, which by his own confes- 
sion is indispensable in the explanation of histological changes, 











* Since writing the above we have found in the Westminster Review for July, 
1865, a somewhat similar exposition of the incongruity between Mr. Spencer’s gen- 
eral principles and his theory of “ organic polarity,” which confirms the truth of 
the criticisms here made. 
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is the reluctant admission of a peculiarly vital manifestation of 
force, necessitating the further admissions that other than me- 
chanical forces are co-operative with these in organic evolution, 
that the organism is something more than a mere machine 
or “ moving equilibrium between internal and external forces,” 
and that the mechanist theory, which he has adopted, utterly 
breaks down, when brought to the experimentum crucis. In 
other words, Mr. Spencer is constrained virtually to admit, 
that, after all, life is not mechanical, and philosophy is not 
mechanics. 

The chief feature of the mechanist theory, as we have seen, 
is its attempt to explain the power of development and adapta- 
tion by which the organism fits itself to its surroundings as a 
purely mechanical reaction against the action of incident forces, 
—to identify all vital processes with the purely mechanical 
process of equilibration, direct and indirect, between the or- 
ganism and the environment. But its chief feature is its radi- 
cal vice. The power of adaptation to outward conditions can- 
not be derived from them, unless it exists in them; and if it 
be argued that cosmical forces are simply transformed into vi- 
tal forces, according to a law of exact quantitative equivalence, 
it remains true, notwithstanding, that the power of transforma- 
tion is unborrowed from without. The constructive and restor- 
ative energies, by which every young organism more than bal- 
ances outward influences, subordinates these to its own capacity 
of growth, develops itself by means of them into its own spe- 
cific type, and during its whole existence preserves this type by 
an unceasing process of histological renovation, nowhere mani- 
fest themselves in the inorganic environment. It is impossible, 
therefore, to derive them from without, or resolve organic evo- 
lution into mechanical equilibration. The external forces are 
more than equilibrated by the internal forces ; more exists in 
the reaction than appears in the action ; and it is the recogni- 
tion of this more that distinguishes the vitalist theory from the 
mechanist theory. Mechanics may explain the evolution of the 
solar system out of universal nebula; but it cannot explain 
the evolution of living beings out of germs. The phenomena 
in the two cases are of different orders. In the one case 
there is no increase of mass, no assimilation of external sub- 
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stances, no adaptation to incident forces, no development of in- 
herited form, no transmission of modified form; in the other 
case all these exist. The nebular hypothesis, therefore, implies 
only mechanical forces; but the development hypothesis, 
whether accounting for the evolution of species or of individu- 
als, implies forces which may properly be distinguished as vital. 
It is not part of the working of any mere mechanism to origi- 
nate new adaptations in order to meet new necessities ; and 
the development hypothesis implies that such adaptations are 
continually making by organisms. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the vertebral column may have been generated 
by the differentiating effects of transverse strains, this process 
of development itself presupposes the operation of an adapta- 
tive force other than mechanical. Purely mechanical effects 
should be exhibited in a dead as well as in a living organism, 
if both were subjected to the same transverse strains; but the 
presence or absence of what we ignorantly call life would 
make the difference between development and non-development 
of the vertebral column. Similarly, the subjection of a dead 
tree-trunk to transverse strains could never produce that in- 
crease uf massiveness which Mr. Spencer has so ingeniously 
shown to follow in the case of a living tree: gradual weakening 
and ultimate rupture would be the purely mechanical effects. 
It is life in the organism, not incident forces outside of it, 
which must be regarded as the primary and unknown cause 
of biological development and adaptation ; and the mechanist 
theory, refusing to recognize the speciality of vital phenomena, 
or recognizing it as in the last analysis only a peculiarly com- 
plex manifestation of mechanical forces, is a practical evasion 
of the problem to be solved. Professing to answer a question 
which the vitalist theory regards as at present unanswerable, it 
is an assumption of knowledge to cover the fact of ignorance, 
a substitution of pseudo-solutions for uncomfortable enigmas. 
Over the profound mysteries of organic evolution it spreads a 
thin crust of superficial explanations, and then fancies it has 
filled up the great quicksand which has engulfed so many 
theories. But the quicksand is there still. 

It is an instructive fact, that, by whomsoever advocated, the 
mechanist theory is always necessitated to incorporate into 
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itself non-mechanical elements, when it comes to explain in 
detail the causes of organic evolution. In his latest work 
Mr. Darwin inclines to adopt the mechanist theory, so far as 
the causes of variation are concerned. “ We will now con- 
sider,” he says, “ the general arguments, which appear to me 
to have great weight, in favor of the view that variations of 
all kinds and degrees are directly or indirectly caused by the 
conditions of life to which each being, and more especially its 
ancestors, have been exposed. . . . . These several consider- 
ations alone render it probable that variability of every kind 
is directly or indirectly caused by changed conditions of life. 
Or, to put the case under another point of view, if it were 
possible to expose all the individuals of a species during many 
generations to absolutely uniform conditions of life, there 
would be no variability.” * When variations of all kinds and 
degrees, that is, all the gradual differentiations by which the 
vast multitude of existing species has been evolved out of 
the primordial form or forms, are thus attributed solely to the 
cumulative action of the conditions of life, without any recog- 
nition of a concurrent cause in that constant self-adaptation by 
organisms for which the conditions of life cannot account, it 
would seem fairly inferrible that the mechanist theory is sup- 
posed to explain the evolution of species, if not of individual 
organisms. ‘This inference appears to be in some degree con- 
firmed by Mr. Darwin’s evident dislike of all terms that imply 
any real speciality in vital forces,t—a dislike certainly justi- 
fiable, so far as it springs from a desire to substitute the known 
for the unknown, but not justifiable, if it leads to the adoption 
of insufficient explanations. On the other hand, in speaking 
of the *‘ co-ordinating and reparative power which is common, 
in a higher or lower degree, to all organic beings,” he makes 
use, although apparently under protest, of the phrase nisus 
formativus ;$ and so far lends his sanction to the vitalist 








* Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, Vol. IT. pp. 306, 308. 

+ “ We thus get rid of such vague terms as spermatic force, the vivification of 
the ovule, sexual potentiality, and the diffusion of mysterious essences or properties 
from either parent, or from both, to the child.” Ibid. — Author’s Preface 10 the 
American edition. 

t Ibid. Vol. IL. pp. 353-356. 
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theory, when he refers to the evolution of individual organisms. 
But whether Mr. Darwin inclines to embrace the mechanist 
theory in whole or in part only, he finds himself unable to 
construct his new hypothesis of “ pangenesis,” by which he 
seeks to rationalize the facts of reproduction and evolution of 
individuals, without the use of conceptions quite as “ vague” 
as those he condemns.* He supposes in all the cells of the 
organism a capacity of “throwing off” certain free, reproduc- 
tive granules or atoms of inconceivable minuteness, which he 
calls “ gemmules,” and which, circulating freely through all 
parts of the system, are aggregated into buds or into the sex- 
ual elements in virtue of a peculiar “ mutual affinity.” These 
gemmules depend for their development upon union with other 
nascent cells or units, and are capable of transmission in a 
dormant state to successive generations. ‘Thus an animal 
does not, as a whole, generate its kind through the sole agency 
of the reproductive system, but each cell generates its kind. 
. . - » Each living creature must be looked at as a microcosm, 
a little universe, formed of a host of self-propagating organ- 
isms, inconceivably minute, and as numerous as the stars in 
heaven.” The hypothesis of “ pangenesis” thus rests on the 
assumption of various special powers not manifested outside of 
the organism, — a power in all cells of throwing off reproduc- 
tive gemmules (apparently by some other process than fission, 
gemmation, or any known mode of self-multiplication), a 
power in the gemmules of uniting with each other and of 
aggregating in certain parts of the organism, and a power in 
the gemmules thus aggregated and brought into relation of 
“becoming developed into cells like those from which they 
were derived,” which is quite as ‘“ mysterious” as the power 
usually assumed in the fertilized germ of becoming developed 
into a form like that of its parent organisms. The problem of 
the causation of inheritance of structure is thus transferred 
from the entire organism to its constituent cells; it is pushed 
one step farther back, but remains essentially the same prob- 
lem still. We cannot see that Mr. Darwin has done much 
more than to multiply unknown quantities, introduce as many 
* vague’ conceptions as he “ gets rid of,” and raise quite as 





* Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, Vol. II. pp. 428 - 483. 
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many new questions as he answers old ones. The point to be 
here noted, however, is that his hypothesis is quite outside of 
the circle of mechanical conceptions, and does not even profess 
to be framed with any reference to the mechanist theory. It 
has the advantage, in this latter respect, over Mr. Spencer’s 
hypothesis of “ organic polarity,” since it is not offered as part 
of a philosophical system with whose general principles it 
should harmonize ; but it reminds us none the less forcibly of 
the necessary incongruity of the mechanist theory with the 
facts of organic evolution, and suggests the pertinent inquiry 
whether a larger theory is not necessitated by the very idea of 
evolution as the basis of a universal philosophy. 

A still more striking illustration of the same necessity, in- 
herent in biology, of recognizing an order of phenomena dis- 
tinct in kind from all phenomena of the inorganic world, and 
therefore inexplicable by purely mechanical or physico-chemi- 
cal causes, occurs in a recent essay by one of the most eminent 
physiologists of France, M. Claude Bernard, published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for December 15, 1867, and entitled 
Le Probléme de la Physiologie Générale. The essay is at 
once so interesting in itself and so germane to our subject, 
that we hope to be pardoned for making somewhat copious 
extracts from its pages in the following translation. M. Ber- 
nard, referring to the two antagonistic schools of physiologists 
(les physiologistes animistes ou vitalistes and les physiologistes 
chimistes physico-mécaniciens), declines to identify himself 
with either; but it will be noticed, that, in his desire to be 
impartial, he involves himself in contradiction by adopting 
each of the two opposing theories. 

“The phenomena of life are as rigorously and as absolutely 
determined as those of the mineral kingdom. I admit, that, 
considered in their various forms of manifestation and in their 
essential nature, they possess, at the same time, a speciality of 
form which distinguishes them as phenomena of life, and a 
generality of law which assimilates them with all the other 
phenomena of the cosmos. In other words, I recognize in all 
vital phenomena special processes of manifestation ; but, at the 
same time, I regard them also as all derived from the ordinary 
general laws of mechanics and chemical physics. There are, 
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in fact, in living organisms anatomical apparatuses or organic 
tools which are peculiar to them, and cannot be imitated out- 
side of them ; but nevertheless the phenomena manifested by 
these organs or living tissues have nothing special either in 
their nature or in the laws which govern them. That is a 
proposition which the progress of the physico-chemical sciences 
demonstrates more and more clearly every day, by showing 
that the phenomena which take place in living bodies can 
equally take place externally to the organism in the mineral 
kingdom. . . . . In the living being, I repeat, the chemical 
phenomena are realized by means of vital processes and of 
organic chemical reagents which are created by histological 
evolution, and which are consequently special to the organism 
and inimitable by the chemist. In the mechanical or physical 
order, vital phenomena are equally indistinguishable from me- 
chanical or physical phenomena in general, except by the in- 
struments which manifest them. The muscles, the nerves, 
the organs of sense, are only mechanical implements peculiar 
to living beings. In reality, therefore, general physics, chem- 
istry, and mechanics include all the manifestations of Nature, 
organic as well as inorganic. All the phenomena which ap- 
pear in a living body obey laws external to it, so that it might 
be said that all the manifestations of life consist of phenomena 
derived, as to their nature, from the external cosmos, but pos- 
sessing a special morphology in the sense that they are ex- 
hibited under characteristic forms and by means of special 
physiological instruments. In the physico-chemical relation, 
life is only a special mode of the general phenomena of Nature ; 
it originates nothing, it borrows its forces from the exterior 
world, and does but vary their manifestations in countless ways. 
Might it not even be added, that intelligence itself, whose phe- 
nomena mark the highest expression of life, is revealed ex- 
ternally to living beings in the harmony of the laws of the 
universe ? But nowhere else than in living beings is it trans- 
lated by instruments which manifest it to us under the form of 
sensibility and will. Thus would be found realized the ancient 
thought, that the living organism is a microcosm which reflects 
in itself the macrocosm. 

** From what precedes,” continues M. Bernard, “ it evidently 
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follows that the physiologist, the chemist, and the physicist 
have only, in reality, to consider phenomena of the same na- 
ture, which must be analyzed and studied by the same method, 
and reduced to the same general laws. The physiologist, how- 
ever, has to deal with peculiar processes which inhere in organ- 
ized matter, and hence constitute the special object of his 
studies. . . . . The physicist and the chemist explain phe- 
nomena by the properties of the inorganic elements. The 
physiologist must in like manner investigate in the living 
being the organic elements in which functions are localized, 
and determine the conditions of vital activity in those elements 
on which he can act. The organic elements of living bodies 
are the anatomical or histological elements into which our 
organs and tissues are decomposable. Science has shown that 
a living body, however complex, is always constituted by the 
union of a greater or less number of elementary microscopic 
organisms, whose various vital properties manifest the different 
functions of the entire organism. Hence it follows that each 
function must have its corresponding organic element, and the 
object of general physiology is accurately to analyze the com- 
plex functional mechanisms in order to reduce them to their 
special vital elements. It is thus that the phenomena of sen- 
sibility and of motion are explained by the properties of the 
nervous and muscular elements, — that the phenomena of res- 
piration and of secretion are deduced from the properties of 
the respiratory elements of the blood and from the properties 
of the glandular and epithelial elements. The organic ele- 
ments of living beings, which generally present themselves 
under the different forms of fibres or microscopic cells, are the 
true concealed springs of the living machine. They are mutu- 
ally associated and combined to form the tissues, the organs, 
and the apparatuses which constitute the wheel-work of the 
vital mechanisms. There is, moreover, in every living organ- 
ism a true internal environment, in which the anatomical ele- 
ments discharge their special functions and pass through all 
the phases of their existence. The organized or living matter 
which constitutes the histological elements has no more spon- 
taneity than inorganic or mineral matter; for both require, in 
order to manifest their properties, the influence of external 
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stimuli. The spontaneity of living bodies is only apparent. 
. . . . It is absolutely the same agents or the same influences 
which excite the properties both of organic and of inorganic mat- 
ter. . . . . Vital mechanisms, like non-vital mechanisms, are 
passive. Both simply express or manifest the idea which has 
conceived and created them. .... The animal organism is 
in reality only a living machine, which works according to the 
ordinary laws of mechanics and chemical physics, by means of 
particular processes which are special to the vital instruments 
constituted by organized matter.” 

Having thus determined the general relations of biology to 
mechanics and chemical physics, M. Bernard proceeds to ex- 
plain the phenomena of organic evolution and renovation. 

“The evolution and nutrition of a new being are veritable 
organic creations which take place under our eyes. . . . . Liv- 
ing bodies are unstable compounds which are unceasingly dis- 
organized under the cosmical influences that surround them ; 
they live only on this condition ; and organs composed of living 
matter are used up and destroyed precisely like organs com- 
posed of inert matter. In order that life, therefore, should 
continue, it is necessary that the organized matter which forms 
the histological elements should be constantly renewed in pro- 
portion as it is decomposed ; so that we may regard the cause 
of life as really residing in the organizing force (/a puissance 
d’ organisation) which creates the living machine and repairs 
its incessant losses. The ancient animist and vitalist physiolo- 
gists clearly perceived this double aspect of vital phenomena. 
For this reason they held that an interior principle of life, 
which was the creative or regenerative principle, found itself 
in conflict with the exterior physico-chemical forces which 
destroy the organism. Nevertheless, if the exterior physico- 
chemical influences are the causes of death, or the disorganiza- 
tion of living matter, that does not mean, as the vitalists have 
believed, that there is an incompatibility between the phenom- 
ena of life and the physico-chemical phenomena: there is, on 
the contrary, a perfect and necessary harmony ; for the causes 
which destroy organized matter are those which make it live, 
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that is, manifest its properties. Neither does it prove that 
there is a combat or conflict between two opposite principles, — 
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one of life, which resists, and another of death, which attacks, 
and always ends by being victorious. In a word, there are not 
in living bodies two orders of forces separate .and opposed by 
the nature of their phenomena, the one creating organized mat- 
ter with its characteristic properties, the other destroying it 
through its vital manifestations; there are only histological 
elements which all act and develop (fonctionnent évolutivement) 
according to the same law. 

“ We know that there are muscular, nervous, and glandular 
elements, which subserve the manifestations of sensibility, mo- 
tion, and secretion. There are likewise ovaric and plasmatic 
elements, which have the property of creating new beings, and 
sustaining the vital mechanisms by nutrition; but these cre- 
ative and nutritive elements, like the rest, are used up and 
perish in discharging their functions, which themselves supply 
the conditions of an incessant renovation. Thus in the play of 
a passive machine the workmen get tired and equally expend 
their strength, whether they toil in constructing and repairing 
the wheel-work of the machine, or whether they toil in apply- 
ing it to practical uses. The phenomena of organogenesis or 
organic creation are, then, neither more nor less mysterious 
for the physiologist than all the others. They reside in special- 
ized histological elements, and have their physico-chemical 
conditions of existence well determined. The element of or- 
ganic creation of living beings is a microscopic cellule, the 
ovule or germ. This element is undoubtedly the most marvel- 
lous of all, for we see that it has for its function the production 
of an entire organism. Phenomena ever under our eyes cease 
to astonish ; as Montaigne says, ‘ L’habitude en éte [ étrangeté.’ 
Nevertheless, what is there more extraordinary than this or- 
ganic creation in which we assist, and how can we connect it 
with properties inherent in the matter which constitutes the 
egg? When general physiology would give an account of the 
muscular force, for instance, it proves that a contractile sub- 
stance comes to act directly in virtue of properties inherent in 
its physical or chemical constitution; but when the problem 
concerns an organic evolution which is in the future, we are far 
enough from comprehending this property of matter. The egg 
is a becoming; it represents a sort of organic formula that 
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sums up the being from which it proceeds, and of which it has 
preserved, as it were, the developmental memory (/e souvenir 
évolutif ). The phenomena of organic creation of living beings 
seem to me quite of a nature to demonstrate an idea which I 
have already indicated, namely, that matter does not generate 
the phenomena which it manifests. It is only the substratum, 
and does absolutely nothing but give to phenomena their con- 
ditions of manifestation, — the sele intermediary by which the 
physiologist can act on the phenomena of life. Hence these 
phenomena must be subjected to a rigorous «nd absolute deter- 
minism, which constitutes the fundamental principle of all the 
experimental sciences. The egg or germ is a powerful centre of 
nutritive action, and as such supplies the conditions for the 
realization of a creative idea (une idée créatrice), which is 
transmitted by heredity or organic tradition (¢radition orga- 
nique). . . . » When we observe the evolution or the creation 
of a living being in the egg, we see clearly that its organization 
is the result of a preconceived law of organogenesis (une lot 
organogénique qui préexiste @aprées une idée précongue), 
which is transmitted by organic tradition from one being to 
another. We might find in the experimental study of the phe- 
nomena of histogenesis and of organization the justification of 
the words of Goethe, who compares Nature to a great artist. 
. . « . This is not all. This creative or organizing force (cette 
puissance créatrice ou organisatrice) not only exists at the 
dawn of life in the egg, the embryo, or the foetus, but continues 
its operations in the adult by presiding over the manifestations 
of vital phenomena; for it is this which supports by nutri- 
tion, and renews without cessation the matter and the proper- 
ties of the organic elements of the living machine. Nutrition, 
then, is nothing but the continuance and gradual exhaustion of 
this generative force (celle puissance génératrice). Hence, 
under the name of organotrophic phenomena must be included 
all the phenomena of organization and organic nutrition or 
secretion in the embryo, the foetus, and the adult, since they 
are always governed by one and the same law. The surround- 
ing physico-chemical conditions control the vital manifestations 
of the germ or ovule, like those of all the other organic ele- 
ments. ... . Life is a first cause, which escapes us like all 
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first causes, and experimental science has nothing to do with 
it; but all vital manifestations, from simple muscular contrac- 
tion to the expression of intelligence, and the appearance of 
the organic creative idea, have in living beings well-determined 
physico-chemical conditions, which we can understand, and 
upon which we can act in order to control the phenomena over 
which the histological elements preside. . . . . By modifying 
the internal nutritive media, and taking organized matter, as it 
were, in the nascent state, we may hope to change the direction 
of its development, and thus its final organic expression. In a 
word, there is no reason why we should not thus produce new 
organic species, just as we create new mineral species, that is, 
cause to appear organic forms which virtually exist in the laws 
of organogenesis, but which Nature has not yet realized.” 

On the one hand, M. Bernard sanctions the mechanist the- 
ory by denying all speciality in vit'’ phenomena as to their 
nature and the laws that govern the , by deriving them exclu- 
sively from the general laws of mechanics and chemical physics, 
and by admitting in them no force not “ borrowed ” from the 
external world. The speciality of form and process which 
they manifest is not, of course, to be denied on any theory ; 
and this M. Bernard admits. But, on the other hand, when he 
comes to consider the peculiarly vital phenomena of organo- 
genesis and organotrophy, which he himself makes coextensive 
with the phenomena of organization, nutrition, and secretion, 
whether manifested in the embryo, the feetus, or the adult, he 
abandons the mechanist for the vitalist theory, by recognizing 
a special law (/a loi organogénique) and a special force (la 
puissance d’organisation, la puissance créatrice ou organisa- 
trice ou génératrice, [idée créatrice ou évolutive, lidée cré- 
atrice organique) which are neither mechanical nor physico- 
chemical. The same truth which Mr. Spencer is “ compelled” 
and has “no alternative but” to recognize, and which therefore 
necessitates his theory of “organic polarity,” necessitates a 
kindred theory in the essay of M. Bernard. But it is no essential 
part of the vitalist theory, as intimated by the latter, that there 
should be assumed a conflict or antagonism between the cos- 
mical and the vital forces. This assumption, expressed in the 
well-known definition of Bichat, “ Life is the sum of the func 
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tions by which Death is resisted,” is no essential part of the 
vitalist theory as held by its most enlightened advocates. 
The vitalist theory teaches that life is the resultant of cosmi- 
cal and vital forces acting in unison under fit conditions, and 
not a highly complex manifestation of merely cosmical forces, 
— that there is that in biological phenomena which constitutes 
them a class by themselves, and forbids the attempt to classify 
them with purely mechanical or physico-chemical phenomena. 
What these forces are in themselves we do not know; but if it 
is philosophical to attribute unlike effects to unlike causes, we 
are justified in insisting that essential differences shall not be 
blurred or ignored for the sake of constructing a symmetrical 
system. Hence we advocate the vitalist theory, not out of re- 
gard for any dogmatic or theological tenets which may be 
supposed to be favored by it, but solely out of regard for posi- 
tive science and sound philosophy; and we find no better 
statement of its essential principles than is contained in the 
words of Mr. Lewes: “ All that we are entitled to say is this: 
there is a speciality about vital phenomena, arising from the 
peculiarity and complexity of the conditions which determine 
them; and this speciality must warn us against reasoning 
about them as if they were not special, but were in all respects 
like inorganic phenomena; this speciality, in short, suggests 
the necessity of studying them in themselves, and not as if they 
belonged to the general phenomena of physics and chemistry, 
invaluable as the knowledge of these latter must always be as 
a means of exploration.”* ‘In every vital process physical 
and chemical laws are implied, and the knowledge of these be- 
comes indispensable ; but over and above these laws, there are 
the specific laws of life, which cannot be deduced from phys- 
ics and chemistry.” t 





* G. H. Lewes, Physiology of Common Life, Vol. IL. p. 354. 

t Ibid. Vol. I. p. 53. Soalso M. Littré, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Au- 
gust 15, 1866, p. 841: “ Les propriétés elémentaires des tissus une fois détermi- 
nées, il apparut que la science de la vie n’était un appendice ni de la mécanique, ni de 
la physique, ni de la chimie, ce qu’avaient toujours été tentés de croire les savans 
d’auparavant.” So also Mr. Mill, in his “ Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte,” Amer. ed., p. 38: “The only means, for example, by which the physi- 
ological laws of life could have been ascertained was by distinguishing, among the 
multifarious and complicated facts of life, the portion which physical and chemical 
laws cannot account for. Only by thus isolating the effects of the peculiar organic 
laws did it become possible to discover what these are.” 
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In reply to what we ventured to call at the outset the three 
great questions of philosophical biology, namely, the origin of 
life in the first instance, the origin of species, and the causes of 
organic evolution, we find on examination that Mr. Spencer 
takes the following positions. To the first question he gives 
no definite answer at all, restricting himself to an unequivocal 
denial of special creation and an apparent denial of spontane- 
ous generation, —the only conceivable alternatives. To the 
second question he gives the development theory as his answer, 
making no essential change in it and no important addition to 
it. To the third question he gives as his answer the mechan- 
ist theory, which, however, he is obliged reluctantly to supple- 
ment with his theory of “organic polarity,” without even 
attempting the impossible task of reconciling the two ; whereas 
the vitalist theory alone is in real harmony with the idea of 
universal evolution, on which he is attempting to rear a univer- 
sal philosophy. Judged, therefore, by the avowed aim of the 
work, we cannot regard the “ Principles of Biology” as _phil- 
osophically successful. The rejection of the theory of sponta- 
neous generation, and the adoption of the mechanist theory, 
are two capital defects which inhere in the ground plan of the 
work, destroy its symmetry as a philosophical whole, and pre- 
vent its being really “ illustrative of the laws of evolution.” 
For the former is evasion of a logical consequence of these 
very laws; while the latter necessitates either the denial of 
manifest facts or the illogical use of a foreign conception to ac- 
count for them. Notwithstanding, therefore, its great and nu- 
merous excellences in other respects, the work under review 
fails to accomplish fully its professed object as part of the 
“ Synthetic Philosophy.” 

The attempt of Mr. Spencer to put a mechanical interpreta- 
tion upon all phenomena renders his assumption of universal 
comprehensiveness singularly inappropriate. The radical one- 
sidedness of his philosophy becomes more and more apparent 
in proportion as it is unfolded. Aiming to formulate all phe- 
nomena as merely incidents in the redistributions of matter 
and motion, and thus to reduce them all to the operation of a 
single law deducible from the persistence of force, it betrays 
the narrowness of its fundamental idea more and more plainly 
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in proportion to the increasing speciality of the phenomena it 
would explain. The persistence of force and the convertibility 
of its various forms are one thing; the actual identity of these 
forms is quite another thing. Philosophy requires the recogni- 
tion of differences as well as of resemblances. The success or 
failure of Mr. Spencer’s whole system turns on the answer 
which must be given to a very simple question, — Whether 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, sociology, 
ethics, rest on classes of facts respectively so unlike as to give 
rise to unlike classes of conceptions, or whether the class of 
facts on which mechanics rests can be regarded as furnishing 
all the conceptions necessary to the explication of all the other 
sciences. By going outside of mechanics to devise a theory of 
“organic polarity’? Mr. Spencer has himself answered this 
question adversely to the claims of his own system. Clearly, 
each science has its own peculiar conceptions, derived from ob- 
servation of peculiar facts; and the only scientific course is to 
avoid confusion of one class with another. The different 
sciences relate to phenomena which are intrinsically so dissim- 
ilar as not to admit of formulation in terms of any one science ; 
to seek thus to formulate them is sheer waste of ingenuity and 
labor. In its attempt, therefore, to achieve the impossible lies 
the fatal weakness, the fundamental and irremediable mistake, 
of the entire ‘Synthetic Philosophy.” That this estimate is 
justified by the spirit of positive science, and justifies in turn 
our inability to echo the unintelligent, because undiscriminat- 
ing, praise which has been lavished on this philosophy by 
enthusiastic admirers, will appear by the following excellent 
‘anon, stated by a well-known disciple of Auguste Comte, and 
ably illustrated by him in the case of Liebig’s chemical theory 
of food: ‘ Never attempt to solve the problems of one 
science by the order of conceptions peculiar to another.” * We 
should have found less to criticise in Mr. Spencer’s two vol- 
umes, if he had not attempted to solve the problems of biology 
by the order of conceptions peculiar to mechanics. 
In Mr. Spencer’s judgment of the general relative value of the 
two hypotheses of special creation and natural development we 
entirely acquiesce. But we think him quite mistaken in sup- 





* G. H. Lewes, Physiology of Common Life, Vol. I. p. 52. 
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posing that there is anything in the development theory at all 
irreconcilable with enlightened theism.* In some form or 
other, gradual evolution in unbroken continuity is more and 
more widely assented to, as a probably true theory of the his- 
tory of life on the earth. The philosophy, however, which is 
to rationalize and unify the phenomena of universal organic 
evolution must go deeper than Mr. Spencer has gone. Even 
waiving all objections to his “ law of evolution,” it remains 
true that the utmost he has done is to establish a general 
formula. But mere generalization of facts is the function of 
science, not of philosophy. If philosophy is possible at all, it 
must explain generalization by unity of cause. The questions, 
therefore, which must be answered by a genuine philosophy of 
evolution are, whether real causation can be known at all, and, 
if so, what are the real causes of evolution as a continuous pro- 
cess. Of these questions Mr. Spencer has given no adequate 
discussion ; nor do we propose here to discuss them. But so 
much as this may be said. The more completely the process of 
organic evolution can be traced in detail, its obscurities dis- 
pelled, and its perfect unity brought to view, the more 
widely its relations to the general course of inorganic phenom- 
ena can be detected in their subtile ramifications, the more 
plainly the universe is shown to be permeated by unvarying, 
harmonious, and all-inclusive law, so much the more does 
the entire system of Nature become admirably intelligible, and 
so much the greater becomes the probability of its origination 
in intelligence. If we grant to Mr. Spencer the demonstration 
of his thesis, that the “ law of evolution ” regulates all phenom- 
ena, he must grant in return that this is the best conceivable 
proof of Infinite Intelligence ; for the cosmos becomes at once 
the embodiment of an omnipresent idea. If, as science ad- 
vances, it continually discovers new adaptations and uniformi- 
ties in Nature, then, although it may not be able to render 





* Referring to the “elaborate appliances for securing the prosperity of organisms 
incapable of feeling, at the expense of misery to organisms capable of happiness,” 
which exist in the countless species of parasites, and which he accounts for by the 
development hypothesis, Mr. Spencer says (Vol. I. p. 344), “ With the concep- 
tion of a supreme beneficence, this gratuitous infliction of misery on man, in com- 
mon with all other terrestrial creatures capable of feeling, is absolutely incompati- 


ble.” 
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a reason for everything, so many things are perpetually coming 
to light for which it can render a reason, that it becomes a+ 
fair induction to conclude that everywhere a reason exists. 
The stronger the evidence, therefore, that law is universal, 
and that universal law is intelligible, so much the stronger 
is the presumption that intelligence is Nature’s root. When 
teleology is made to mean the direct and confident assign- 
ment of this or that motive for this or that natural adapta- 
tion, it may well be ridiculed as the bastard offspring of 
ignorance and conceit; but if it means only the supposition 
of omnipresent reason as the probable secret of omnipres- 
ent order, ignorance and conceit alone will ridicule it. The 
rational theist, far from imposing on Nature his own ways, 
is quite content to study reverently the ways of Nature ; and, 
instead of “ figuring to himself the production of the world 
and its inhabitants by a ‘ Great Artificer,’’’ as Mr. Spencer un- 
intentionally caricatures theism, neither permits his imagina- 
tion to deceive him with gross analogies, nor hesitates to ac- 
cept with docility whatever science shall prove as to the true 
character of natural laws. But he is assuredly not so en- 
tangled in purely mechanical conceptions as to be incapacitated 
for rising to any higher idea of Infinite Intelligence than that 
of a Great Mechanic. Perceiving that mind is the noblest 
outcome of Nature, he sees in Nature itself the expression of 
that which is not less, but more, than mind,—the self-utter- 
ance of that which is not below him, but eternally and infinitely 
above ; and in this supreme conviction he finds the open secret 
of the universe. 


Francis ELLInGwoop ABBor. 
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Art. Il. — Miei Ricordi di Massimo D’ Azeglio. Due Vo- 
lumi. Firenze: G. Barbéra, Editore. 1867. 


At the age of sixty-five, in the retirement of his charming 
rural home, within sight of the fairest hills and most beautiful 
lake of his beloved country, Massimo D’Azeglio began the rec- 
ord of his life, — not to vindicate, far less to celebrate it, but to 
make its experience a lesson to the youth of Italy, and to pre- 
serve, in the vivid retrospection of bygone traits and aspects, 
the interesting facts of a career intimately associated with the 
fortunes, the fame, and the civil vicissitudes and progress of 
the nation. Perhaps the life of no one of her citizens, during 
the period included in these memoirs, could better illustrate the 
condition and characteristics of her people. It includes the 
memorable era from the campaigns of the first Napoleon to 
the reforms in Sardinia which made way for the establishment 
of the new kingdom ; and all the ideas and incidents of states- 
manship, art-study, authorcraft, aristocracy, republicanism, 
society, and citizenship involved therein are here revealed. 
What adds to the significance of the record, and gives it 
piquancy as well as pathos, is, that, while D’Azeglio so largely 
shared in the course of public events, and was so bound by 
intelligent sympathy to the political development of his native 
land, he was an exceptional Italian. We are, he says of his 
family, di testa un poco dura; he speaks of his profonda deso- 
lazione d’essere nobile ; he confesses to a sense of humiliation 
on the score both of his high birth and his national origin, — 
for he thoroughly believed in personal responsibility, in the 
supremacy of character, and the moral necessity of labor, truth, 
and self-reliance, and therefore repudiated the claims of rank, 
and recoiled from the supine, self-indulgent, and uninformed 
spirit of his countrymen; he was superior to their traditional 
prejudices, and impatient of their superficial culture ; the ideals 
of his youth were heroic; he lived above the world while in it, 
and, in the centre of a profligate and hypocritical circle, in the 
maze of political intrigue, or the Vanity Fair of fashionable life, 
acted always with courteous reticence, but with intrepid decision, 
on Carlyle’s maxim, “To redeem a world has not been given 
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thee ; over one man only hast thou a quite absolute power ; 
him redeem, him make honest, and thy life and labors shall 
not be in vain.” Hence the universal respect he inspired ; 
hence the boundless confidence of the king, the gracious em- 
phasis of his writings, the benign charm of his presence, the 
endeared spell of his memory. 

His name in these latter days has been associated with that 
of Cavour; but, while united in purpose, they were far apart 
by nature. D’Azeglio was sympathetic, and loved art ; Cavour 
was self-contained, and utility rather than beauty was to him 
an ideal. Indeed, Cavour’s success as a statesman has been 
ascribed to his self-control, so rare a quality of his race; he 
was Anglo-Saxon rather than Southern European in this re- 
gard; and the people, so untrained in civic knowledge, grate- 
fully confided in such a leader. One who saw him constantly 
at the climax of his activity declares he never but once wit- 
nessed in him any display of emotion. When the news 
came of the peace of Villafranca, so unlooked-for and so 
disastrous to the fast-maturing and splendid programme of 
Cavour, he sprang impetuously to his feet with an exclamation 
of anguish, rushed to the railway station, entered the camp, 
and, with reproachful indignation, threw down his office and 
his hopes at the king’s feet, then turned away and sought 
refuge under his bitter disappointment in the seclusion of his 
country home. D’Azeglio’s fine organization, conservative in- 
stincts, dislike of affairs, and conscientious intuitions unfitted 
him for statecraft; but his patriotism was deep, enlightened, 
exalted. Day after day, during the early Sardinian reforms 
destined to leaven with vital harmony the political organism of 
the peninsula, he lay upon a couch suffering from the old 
wound in the knee received in battle for the land he loved, 
eager, assiduous, hopeful, but weary of official routine, har- 
assed by painful solicitude and his own clear sense of right, 
and impatient for the hour when he could be spared from 
office. And when serious divergence of opinion and his own 
state of health justified, if they did not necessitate, his resig- 
nation, he was at heart Cavour’s best ally; and the tears he 
shed on hearing of his death attest his personal affection. 

Victor Emmanuel was educated by the Jesuits, — a kindly, 
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well-meaning ruler, but of limited culture. The priests 
watched their opportunity, and when he was prostrate from 
one of the cerebral attacks to which he is liable, sought to win 
him to their purpose. On such an occasion a lady of the court 
— liberal and loyal —informed the minister that an intrigue 
was on foot to induce the king to repudiate the Constitution. 
Cavour hastened to the palace, but the medical attendants re- 
fused him admission to the king’s presence, to which no one 
was allowed access but his confessor, attendant, and physician. 
The fatal document was prepared; the invalid was to be 
lured to sign it; there was not a moment to lose. Cavour 
sent for D’Azeglio, who was peacefully enjoying leisure, art, 
and letters at his villa, but who hastened to the capital at such 
a summons, and, on hearing the facts, presented himself at 
the palace, heretofore ever open to him ; but he also was refused 
admission. The king’s life, he was assured, depended upon 
his tranquillity. He wrote a few earnest lines, —a protest and 
a plea, —appealing to the royal sense of national faith, and sent 
it by the hands of the same fair patriot who had warned 
Cavour. The word in season saved the cause and the coun- 
try. Again and again, in the secret history of the last Italian 
revolution, the influence of D’Azeglio— an influence derived 
from character as well as talent thus came unostentatiously, 
but effectively, to the rescue. So much did Victor Emmanuel 
value his affection, that, when the latter, in reproof of his 
scandalous amours, refused his hand, the king never ceased to 
seek a reconciliation. 

Artist, author, diplomatist, soldier, and citizen, the versatility 
of his genius was as remarkable as the purity of his motives, 
and his steadfast devotien to truth and right. The son-in-law 
of Manzoni, he carried on the standard literature of historical 
romance initiated by the author of the Promessi Sposi; a 
votary of landscape art, he set the example.of that single- 
hearted study of Nature, as the only source of authentic ex- 
pression, which has of late years so elevated and expanded 
the range of this sphere of painting; a patriotic liberal, he re- 
vived the most auspicious memories of his country by his writ- 
ings, and imparted the most wise and seasonable counsels with 
eloquent skill; a Piedmontese officer in his youth, he became 
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a national soldier in his prime; a diplomatic attaché to his 
father’s embassy at Rome after the fall of Napoleon, he rep- 
resented Italy in England when experience and renown had 
crowned him with honor; a consistent advocate of national 
unity and progress, his enthusiasm was chastened by con- 
science and reflection. ‘‘ Who has not been a citizen,” he 
asks, “of Athens or Sparta, or, at least, of San Marino, when 
a student?” He never forgot that he was a citizen of Italy ; 
but no blind elation thereat suffered him to lose sight of the 
defects and dangers of her people, or to forget the vital neces- 
sity of her social regeneration. 

A comparison naturally suggests itself between Alfieri and 
D’Azeglio. They were both natives of Piedmont, and nobly 
born. Each left an autobiography, wherein the perverse rou- 
tine of a mis-education is deprecated. Allied to, and brought 
up with, the local aristocracy, both were republicans at heart. 
Both repudiated the false system of life prevalent in their 
youth, and, by force of character, redeemed the errors of early 
with the lofty ambition and stern labor of mature years. Both 
wasted their freshness of sentiment in devotion to unworthy 
objects, and in each there was a complete and healthy reac- 
tion. Their love of country, baffled in its expression by des- 
potic surveillance, found vent in literature. To both honor 
was a guide, safeguard, and watchword, and pride an elemental 
force modified by love ; both were capable of stoical self-denial, 
and superior to the blandishments of an effete civilization ; and 
D’Azeglio could echo Alfieri’s declaration, that his head and 
heart were in perpetual conflict. Here the similitude ends, for 
these representative or ideal Italians differed in the application 
of their talents. The expression of their patriotism and their 
personal experience were as diverse as the times in which they 
lived and the spirit of their age. 

D’ Azeglio was slender and pale, with ample brow, large, expres- 
sive eyes, and a face, in his later years, marked with the traces 
of thought, of solicitude, and of sympathy, indicating a highly 
nervous organization and great refinement, with a certain latent 
geniality and intellectual power. Essentially lovable, exqui- 
sitely courteous, his personal magnetism and his manners per- 
fectly accorded with the impression derived from his writings, his 
career as a citizen, and his acknowledged character as a man. 
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D’Azeglio’s family, he tells us, is nearly extinguished. His 
only daughter, the Marchese. Ricci, published the Ricordi, 
at his request, soon after his death, which interrupted this 
labor Of love just as his pen had reached the interesting period 
of civil reform and national unity, in which he took so impor- 
tant a part. There are those who see no just cause for regret 
at this premature close of his life-story, because the later 
chapters would inevitably have opened the scarcely healed 
wounds of political disappointment and personal chagrin ; 
whereas we now have a vivid picture of his youth, his career as 
an author, his sacrifices and aspirations as a patriot, including 
a clear expression of his most cherished convictions and senti- 
ments. The style of the Ricordi is singularly unaffected, and 
as candid as it is colloquial. As a description of Piedmont 
in Napoleon’s time, and of Italy during the last half-century, 
it is such a memoir as only an artistic hand could write and 
an honest heart dictate. Although there are similar works in 
English and French equally free from pedantry and pretence, 
no Italian autobiography unites so much good sense and frank- 
ness with so naive and readable a style. His views on this 
subject are thus stated at the outset: “Since in France they 
have invented ’homme sérieux, — since children smoke, youth 
of eighteen cease to dance, men of thirty marry dowries, and 
girls of fifteen millionnaires of fifty, — since, in short, the three 
mortal sins, pride, envy, and avarice, have put their feet on 
the other four,— there has entered into every language more 
or less of a magisterial, wearisome, melancholy, noes, and 
false tone, which I intend to avoid.” 

Of ancient Breton descent, and for generations resident in 
and identified with Piedmont, the manly aptitudes and self- 
reliant principles of the D’Azeglio family form a remarkable 
contrast to the effeminate traits of Southern Italy. These 
tendencies of character were, in the case of Massimo, con- 
firmed by the example of his parents. His father was a 
man of strict probity, of religious principle, and of severe 
culture; his mother, a woman of conscientious tenderness 
and truth. The domestic discipline of such a family, though 
not free from the practical errors incident to the country 
and the age, was far superior, both in tone and scope, to 
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that which prevailed around them. Superstition and bigotry 
were modified by rectitude and devotion ; a pedantic system, 
by natural gifts and independence of mind; honor was the 
motto and maxim; conjugal love, parental fidelity, and a 
healthful régime, with the. influence of a sincere, though per- 
verted, Christian faith, atoned in no small degree for senseless 
traditional routine, wearisome court service, and restricted 
experience. During the wars of the first Napoleon, the father 
of Massimo, a loyal soldier of the house of Savoy, suffered 
bravely and labored faithfully for the cause of king and coun- 
‘try. He proved an efficient officer, was long a prisoner of war 
and a sad exile; and the boyhood of his gifted son was asso- 
ciated with warfare, of which his native state was the arena, 
with banishment therefrom, with the anxieties of an invalid 
mother, with patriotic aspirations and sacrifices. 

Born on the 24th of October, 1798, in the Casa d’Azeglio, 
Via del Teatro, in Turin, the child’s earliest years were alike 
sheltered by domestic love and exposed to public calamity. 
The honest and kindly monarch, to whose house the family had 
been for generations devoted, lacked strength of purpose and 
bold enterprise, but was endowed, like most of his race, with 
personal qualities not unworthy to enlist noble sympathies. The 
boy Massimo was taken to Florence, and with his experiences in 
that city began the conscious interest of his life, which, as re- 
newed in the philosophic retrospect of honorable age, presents 
the best illustration of the vicissitudes of his country, the best 
comment on her national character. For, with the historical 
associations of the early career of Bonaparte, which so directly 
influenced the fortunes of his family, are blended his child- 
hood’s memory of the Italian representative man of that era, 
—one of the most vivid pictures of his infancy being the 
presence of Alfieri standing by his side, as he sat, a nude 
little model, in his mother’s lap, while Fabre, the artist friend 
of the poet, sketched therefrom the study for a group. “ Ehi, 
Mammolino, sta fermo!” said the tragic bard and stanch 
patriot: and that is precisely what he did, not only then and 
there, but through a long life of artistic aspiration and politi- 
cal transition, and what his father did before him, though in 
a different way and on far more limited principles, — the 
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patriotism of the latter having been essentially local, and cher- 
ished as such among his brother Piedmontese exiles in the 
Tuscan capital. Of this circle he was the respected head, as 
well as the favorite companion of the most studious and stern 
of purpose among the native society, often the chosen auditor 
of Alfieri’s new tragedy, and one of the habitués of the Coun- 
tess of Albany’s salon. Faith in work —so rare a conviction 
among his countrymen — and fidelity to principle were by such 
surroundings encouraged in that young heart. As naturally, 
too, he soon began to write verses, and sometimes recited them 
to Charles Stuart’s alienated wife, gossip about whom was his 
earliest experience of the amorous frivolities of Italian society. 
**T see her now in fancy,” he writes sixty years after, “‘ seated 
opposite the casement, in her usual Marie Antoinette dress ; I 
see on the walls Fabre’s pictures; I see the embrasure of the 
window overlooking the Arno, with its three steps.” He re- 
members how Alfieri’s irreligion saddened his father, and af- 
fected the interest of both parents in listening to Alceste and 
Mirra. While his elder brothers were sent to a Siena college, 
he was at first instructed at home with his sister, a sweet and 
tranquil child, who died in her youth. In the regular walks 
with his father, while sojourning at their villetta in Fiesole, or 
their city home in the Via delle Terme, he was educated, by 
precept and example, in a somewhat stoical fashion, — never 
much ¢aressed or praised, but taught to bear pain uncomplain- 
ingly, to speak the truth, to regard honor as the law of life, 
and to respect others. ‘ Now,” he writes, “that I am old and 
have seen life, I bless the firmness of my father.” And yet 
there were tender episodes in that discipline, so that it bred in 
the child more love than fear, and always reverence and faith. 
Montaigne says that one of his father’s theories was, that the 
abrupt awaking of a child is a serious harm, and therefore he 
was roused gently from sleep by music. The elder D’Azeglio 
seems to have had a similar notion, for he often awakened the 
little Massimo, for their early walk, with a song. 

Thus his childhood passed, if not always happily, in peaceful 
home-life and under auspicious influences, at Florence, which 
city he fondly qglls bella e simpatica. Notwithstanding his 
sequestered life bs an exile, Cesare d’Azeglio did not escape 
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the surveillance of Napoleon, whose decree forbade the educa- 
tion of Piedmontese children away from their native state. Ro- 
berto, Prospero, and Enrico were accordingly withdrawn from 
the Collegio Tolomei, — although their father offered to resign 
the king’s service, now that his own country, as every Italian 
then called the city of his birth, was merged in the French 
Empire. The return of the family to Turin made a strong 
impression upon Massimo; their reception by the servants at 
the palace gate, and the salutation, “Has the cavuliere had a 
pleasant journey?” awakened in him a sense of their noble 
origin, —a circumstance always treated by the parents as un- 
worthy of serious consideration, and subsequently a cause of 
positive annoyance to the younger D’Azeglio, who was sea- 
sonably impressed with the superiority of character to rank. 
Subjected to wearisome exercises of devotion by a Jesuit con- 
fessor, he wrote epigrams in his cell; obliged to study Latin 
and the mathematics to the exclusion of the modern languages 
and medisval history, from a fear lest he should discover the 
abuses of the Papacy, while he knew what had happened at 
Athens, ancient Rome, and Babylon, he was comparatively 
ignorant of Italian annals. Destined, like most of the young 
nobles of Piedmont, to a military life, he learned to write with 
fluent accuracy, became a good horseman, practised field sports, 
and so attained two desirable advantages, — physical develop- 
ment, and a certain power of expression ; but, like Alfieri, in 
the retrospect, he found his ostensible education incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. One of his teachers, however, Professor 
Giorgio Bidone, gave an impulse and a direction to his mind 
of permanent advantage, and, next to his parents, was re- 
garded by him with grateful affection as a moral benefactor ; 
for to his influence he ascribed an invaluable habit, — that of 
making probity and knowledge the test of worth. In the care 
of the wounded who were brought to Turin from Napoleon’s 
battle-fields he also learned the great lesson of human brother- 
hood, and the sight of their sufferings early impressed him 
with the horrors of war and the claims of humanity. 

Proud of his helmet and sword, while a mere youth, as one 
of the Guardia Urbana, he escorted the king on his return to 
the capital; but inexperienced as an officer, he felt the mor- 
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tification of outranking veterans. Seduced by the ennui of 
a soldier’s life in time of peace, he was for a while the com- 
panion of dissipated young nobles, indulged in wild es- 
capades, and even sold ancestral portraits to replenish his 
purse. But the charm of military costume and of the social 
consideration incident to official title, as well as the profli- 
gate lapses of adolescence, soon gave place to manlier habi- 
tudes. He saw the French succeeded by the Austrians, and 
accompanied his father on a diplomatic mission to Rome, where 
he was féted in society, explored the relics of the old city with 
an archeologist, and her art with a connoisseur, and was treated 
with affection by Pius VII. This memorable visit revealed to 
him the corruption of the Italian priesthood, awakened his civic 
abilities, and, above all, confirmed his artistic tastes. It was 
before such writers as Niebuhr and Ampére had brought the 
light of modern science to the illustration of antiquity, before 
the national idea had dawned even upon the most enlightened 
of his countrymen ; but the transition from soldiership to di- 
plomacy, and the social and local influences of Rome, were 
the means of making young D’Azeglio an eager and devoted 
art-student. He had at last found his true vocation ; music, 
painting, and poetry now engrossed his mind. His sketch of 
society in Rome is graphic; cicisbeism was in vogue, ecclesi- 
asticism flourished side by side with frivolous pleasure-seeking ; 
and the reverend guide whom his father chose for him led 
him astray. But his vivid perceptions and his reflective pow- 
ers were excited by this new experience. He returned to 
Turin more than ever disgusted with the injustice of the mili- 
tary system, the absurdity of aristocratic pretensions, and the 
vanity of an idle and uncongenial existence. Amid the gossip 
of the café and the excitement of pastime, his noble nature 
asserted itself; he felt that there were higher spheres of duty 
than that of a cavalry regiment ; and was convinced that not 
what he has, but what he is, should be the solicitude of a true 
man. At this crisis of his youth the faithful preceptor came 
bravely to the rescue, encouraging his protégé to resolute self- 
culture. Like Alfieri, he renounced the follies of the past, and 
with intrepid zeal sought to gratify a noble ambition ; but, more 
fortunate than his renowned countryman, he came to this wise 
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decision in early youth, instead of the late prime of life. Rising 
early, he sketched, studied, and read, with stoical perseverance, 
practised constant self-denial and what he naively calls the 
gymnastics of sacrifice. His boon companions sneered at the 
sudden reform, but his family and teachers augured an indi- 
vidual and honorable career from this self-reliant persistence. 
The D’Azeglios had, it seems, always been thought a little 
eccentric, — given to studies ignored by their contemporaries, 
capable of violent transitions, and very firm in their indepen- 
dence. Of course this view was confined to the prejudiced little 
court circle of Turin, where it was bruited abroad that the Mar- 
chesino intended to become a painter, to make art a profession. 
To work for a living was deemed alike derogatory to his lineage 
and painful as an expedient. Yet after much opposition and 
brave persistence, the young Piedmontese nobleman and ex- 
guardsman was suffered to take his own way, with the parental 
benediction and a scanty purse, but full of artistic enthusiasm 
and manly views of duty, the result, as we have seen, partly of 
chivalric inherited qualities, and, in no small degree, of excep- 
tional educational advantages and auspicious parental example. 
We have dwelt somewhat at length upon the early years 
‘of D’Azeglio, because they explain his subsequent course, 
and account for what is most remarkable in his opinions and 
character. Thrown upon his own resources, bent upon the 
acquisition of an honorable subsistence, and eager to gratify a 
truly patriotic ambition, he broke away from the traditional 
routine and corrupting blandishments of life in Italy after the 
fall of Napoleon, to work out the problem of usefulness and honor: 
by labor, loyalty, and art. One invaluable safeguard of his youth 
was horror of debt; one of the vices of his country abandoned 
after a brief experience was gambling; and one cause of the 
candor and catholicity of his social tolerance and his political 
moderation was his ethical theory, or rather moral conviction, 
applied both to states and individuals. “ Liberty and indepen- 
dence,” he writes, “ it is requisite to seek and to obtain as the 
essential condition of the life of a nation ; but it should not be 
forgotten, that, if the individuals thereof have not in themselves 
intrinsic moral worth, all the rest is vain. The work most wor- 
thy even of the entire scope of human life, is it not to rule, 
purify, and elevate our own nature ?” 
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As a natural result of so abrupt a change, D’Azeglio was 
prostrated with nervous fever, and it was through a severe 
ordeal of physical suffering, as well as mental conflict, that he 
attained to the consistent and progressive spirit of a true artist. 
His life at Rome, in these first years of study, was not exceed- 
ed in frugal assiduity by the most devoted of his con/fréres. 
Lodging in the house of the Abbate Notali, Piazza Colonna, 
he practised drawing at the Academy, and, under the best 
artists of the day, studied the great masters, at intervals read 
the standard Italian authors, and exercised his own pen in 
dramas and sonnets, allowing himself no other recreation 
than an hour’s gallop of a morning in the court-yard of the 
riding-school on Monte Cavallo, a privilege allowed him for a 
few soldi by the teacher, who had been charmed by his fine 
horsemanship, — living meantime on a sum fabulously small ; 
for he preferred to be restricted to the limited allowance sent 
him from home, as a check upon pleasure-seeking and a stimu- 
lus to self-maintenance. A visit to Naples added very much 
to the young artist’s experience. At Castel Gandolfo, though 
interrupted in his studies by a tedious attack of, fever, he 
formed the acquaintance of several highly educated English 
people, —the Fairfaxes, Lady Dawson, Mrs. Mackenzie, and 
Mrs. Knight, gouvernante of the Princess Charlotte, after- 
wards wife of Leopold of Coburg, from whom he learned Eng- 
lish. The kind sympathy and intelligent companionship of 
these new friends cheered a long convalescence. In such society, 
he realized, as never before, the educational deficiencies of his 
country and her political degradation. Resuming his artistic 
studies, D’Azeglio seems soon to have reached the conviction 
that pedantic formulas are inadequate, and that success in art 
must be sought in truth; thenceforth he aimed exclusively to 
reproduce, as nearly as practicable, the effects of Nature. 
Landscape painting was then quite neglected in Italy, or pur- 
sued only in a conventional spirit. D’Azeglio differed from his 
countrymen in having a sensibility to Nature which made him 
wisely and fondly observant of her phases and phenomena; to 
this instinctive perception and sympathy he added an heroic 
vein, partly ancestral, and in no small measure due to his 
manly self-culture, which inclined him to historical art; hence 
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his special love, if not faculty, lay in what are called “ land- 
scapes with figures,” — a sphere which, in his hands, combined 
somewhat of Claude’s sentiment with Salvator’s wildness. 

With all his stern loyalty to art-studies and his isolated 
frugality, it was inevitable that the young, accomplished, and 
high-born Italian should be drawn, more or less, into the social 
life of Rome, and equally a matter of course that he should 
experience the tender passion. He gives us his ideas on the 
latter subject with singular candor; alludes with regret to 
wasted time and worse than wasted feeling; deprecates amo- 
rous intrigue, so common in the society around him, as involv- 
ing constant sacrifices of truth and .resort to contemptible de- 
ception, and scorns the idea of complaint when deceived: from 
which vague confessions we infer that the youth indulged in 
a long episode of fruitless passion, and knew the bitterness of 
disloyalty. Meantime, determined that he would not fare il 
signore, he continued to work with patient self-denial. His de- 
scription of a summer sojourn with a fellow-student at Castel 
Sant’ Elia, a deserted and dilapidated little town between Nepi 
and Civita Castellana, is full of graphic humor. The primitive 
housekeeping of the vagrant painters, their fertile expedients 
and cheerful economy, are characteristic of the best side of artist 
life in Italy; and the fine descriptions of natural scenery, not 
less than the enthusiastic advocacy of the school of Nature as 
distinguished from traditional routine in painting, indicate how 
earnest and philosophic his mind had become. In such pas- 
sages of his memoirs we recognize the future novelist. Indeed, 
the wretched inn described in this chapter is the original of 
the one he delineates in the “ Challenge of Barletta,” and it 
is easy to see how the characters and circumstances he encoun- 
tered as a wandering artist furnished the materials for many a 
subsequent word-picture in his novels. 

It is easy also to trace the origin and impulse of his cher- 
ished political views in the thoughts which come to him as he 
gazes over the Campagna and the mountains from the balcony 
of his picturesque village studio, a few miles from Rome. Not 
only do the grandeur and grace of the hills and the exqui- 
site hues of the sunset win his awe and admiration, but the 
distant view of the Eternal City inspires an historical revery, 
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wherein recalling the long line of emperors and popes that 
made Rome for ages the centre of political and then of relig- 
ious authority, he protests against her subjection to national 
rule, pleading for her perpetual sway and consecrated integrity, 
as the central source of art and faith, hallowed by the grati- 
tude of ages, and unprofaned by the turmoil and audacity of 
modern civilization: an argument eloquent, suggestive, and full 
of sentiment, but inspired by the soul of an artist rather than 
the mind of a statesman, and far more poetical than patriotic. 

In art, however, as in politics and society, the moral sense 
and mental perspicacity of D’Azeglio led him to a higher van- 
tage-ground and a deeper insight than most even of his edu- 
cated countrymen attained. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century he tells us that society was artificial, and that art suf- 
fered in consequence. He alludes to the injurious effects of 
patronage and academies, and describes the art prevalent in 
his youth as so organized that it favored mediocrity, and became 
a trade without individuality or inspiration. Every artist, he 
says, had his own hackneyed subject which he repeated ad 
infinitum. Fashion, not genius, ruled in this sphere; conven- 
tional subjects and methods usurped the place of Nature and of 
truth, especially in landscape art. “The woods, the oak and 
chestnuts of the Apennines, the shores of Sorrento and Amalfi, 
do not these,” he asks, “ deserve representation as much as 
the forest of Fontainebleau?” And to depict truthfully the 
beautiful shores and mountains, lakes and valleys, of his coun- 
try, associating them with her heroic memories, became his 
earnest ambition and aim. 

Benign were the freedom and discipline of the years of study 
D’Azeglio gave to art. Having, as ‘he says, an instinct for the 
observation and analysis of his species, and also a zest for ad- 
_ venture, he was thus placed in relation with a great variety of 
characters and scenes: at one time living for weeks in a deso- 
late old provincial castle, and at another domesticated with a 
peasant family ; to-day painting a Madonna for the triumphal 
arch of their rural festa, and to-morrow improvising a frugal, 
but gay, ball for the entertainment of his humble neighbors ; 
at Ge.zano and Tivoli, Albano and Rocca di Papa, at Marino 
and Velletri, he sketched, studied, mused, and observed. His 
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diaries note incidents, and his sketch-book catches figures and 
scenery, — a tempestuous voyage to Sorrento, a graceful con- 
tadino, some fact of life or effect of Nature, an herculean 
teamster who reappears in his novel, an antique model that 
illustrates a classical picture, a social phenomenon that eluci- 
dates the history of his country or throws light on some local 
characteristic. From Rollin and Telemachus he turns to Pi- 
gnotti and Plutarch, from brigands to priests, from a court lady 
to a rustic beauty, from caffé to atelier, from politics to love, 
from an anecdote to a description, from a question of morals 
to a question of art, from salon to solitude, from the obsequies 
of a pope to the talk of a caro villano. Between action and 
thought, between sense and sentiment, his mind and sympathies 
vibrate so earnestly that we are not surprised to find him at 
thirty feeling like an old man because of the varied experience 
thus garnered. 

He was comparatively mature when his second adventure in 
authorship established his literary fame. It was at that period 
of revival when Manzoni, Foscolo, and Pellico gave expression 
to Italian genius. Tommaso Grossi, the author of Marco Vis- 
conti, was D’Azeglio’s confidant and counsellor. The affinity 
between historical painting and writing was never more effec- 
tively manifest ; an identical process of research, arrangement, 
light and shade, central and subordinate figures, perspective 
and atmosphere, is exhibited, and the one art inspires and 
modifies the other. He naively acknowledges the nervous 
suspense attending his début and second experiment as an 
author, but he adds that his motive and aim made him invul- 
nerable to criticism, as regarded the scope and spirit of his 
historical romance, so decided was his purpose “ to initiate a 
gradual amelioration of the national character by awakening 
high and noble sentiments.” We can readily believe his con- 
fessed delight in giving vital unity to the conceptions thus 
moulded from thorough research into the life of the past, and 
his identity of feeling with the sentiments thus incarnated. 

Success attended D’Azeglio in both his chosen spheres. 
His earliest scenes were from Ariosto. A picture he sent to the 
king of Sardinia won for him a regal token of appreciation ; 
the market value of his paintings rose with each new effort. 
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A list of eighty, exhibited from 1833 for ten successive years, 
includes landscapes from the most beautiful scenery of his 
native land, groups, figures, and historical eompositions, — the 
last devoted to such subjects as “‘ The Combat at Garigliano be- 
tween the French and Spaniards,” “‘ The Challenge of Barletta,” 
“ The Battle of Gavinana,” “ Macbeth and Banquo,” “ Fight of 
the Col d’ Assietta,” “ Fieramosca,”’ “ Brindisi di Francesco Fer- 
ruccio,” etc. “ La mia vita,” he truly says, was “ pittura e 
scrittura.”” Escaping censorship, notwithstanding its vivid de- 
lineation of the struggle for freedom and the glory of patriotic 
sacrifice, Niccolo de’ Lapi at once attained the popularity and 
critical value of a standard historical romance; and thus, as 
author and artist, D’Azeglio won fame and pecuniary independ- 
ence. His artistic trophies are widely scattered ; many of them 
are to be seen in the Royal Gallery at Turin. His best known 
literary achievements are the two historical novels Niccolo de’ 
Lapi and “ The Challenge of Barletta,” in which are gracefully 
and graphically manifest his careful study and picturesque use 
of the medieval architecture, costume, language, domestic hab- 
itudes, and popular customs of his country; the characters 
evolved from the political passions, the faith, and the social 
traits of Italy; while through and above all a patriotic senti- 
ment, intense and pervasive, indicates with what tact and 
zeal he made the noble memories of the past minister to the 
highest aspirations of the present, and, in an age of surveil- 
lance and apathy, succeeded without interference in impart- 
ing, with rare skill and eloquence, the most needful lessons of 
civic courage and national self-confidence. 

His political writings, seasonable, judicious, and _per- 
suasive, are not less significant and influential, and they 
explain his course as a statesman and his convictions as an 
Italian. Of these, the Ultimi Casi di Romagna, and the argu- 
ment for making Florence the capital of the new kingdom, are 
perhaps the most characteristic. D’Azeglio was utterly op- 
posed to the abortive and casual revolutions, or attempts there- 
at, which for so many years, under the auspices of secret 
societies, kept up a latent excitement, and consigned the 
flower of the youth of Italy to the dungeon and the scaffold. 
He believed only in open, patient, intelligent development of 
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the national will and rights. Like Balbo and Gioberti, he had 
faith in confederated states. He shared the enthusiasm for Pius 
IX., so long as the-pontiff sympathized with the national move- 
ment. He spent the year 1847 in Rome, and the next year was 
a leader of the liberals there. He fought and fell, severely 
wounded, in defence of Vicenza; and when Charles Albert 
signed the amnesty, still hopeful despite the bad faith of princes, 
he went to Florence, where the Grand Duke urged him to form 
a cabinet; but he distrusted that weak ruler, and returned 
to Piedmont. After the catastrophe of Novara, he retired to 
Spezia to recuperate his broken health, saying, “ We have saved 
our honor; we will try again.” After three eventful years of 
hopeful activity came a long period of reaction. Notwithstand- 
ing his severe disappointment, he kept alive the popular cause, 
threatened on every side when Charles Albert had abdicated. 
He was the adviser of the constitutional king ; at great personal 
sacrifice, became a minister ; carried on negotiations with Aus- 
tria, and calmly endured the obloquy of partisan denunciation ; 
he defended the civil against the ecclesiastical power, and 
proposed taking Cavour into the cabinet, and, though warned 
that his new ally would overshadow him, spurned the sug- 
gestion with chivalric pride. 

It has been truly said that both of these aristocrats by 
birth were attached to democracy,— the one by reason, the 
other by instinct. When a division of sentiment and policy 
occurred, D’Azeglio cheerfully retired; for he was not the 
slave of political ambition, and was glad to resign its weary 
honors. He declined civic rewards, sold his horses, and once 
more became a wandering artist. Intrigue, slander, and 
faction disenchanted him. with statesmanship. Meantime 
Cavour’s boundless energy found scope. He made his bold 
move to win over a European Congress, effect an alliance, take 
part in the Crimean War, and found a kingdom. Hailing 
D’Azeglio’s co-operation with gratitude, side by side they 
stood by the king, accompanied him to London, and the con- 
servative ex-minister drew up a reply to Napoleon’s query, 
‘** What can we do for Italy?” He prepared the way for the 
Congress. But the march of events was too swift for his delib- 
erate steps ; he was dragged along in the procession. No Italian 
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of the day better understood his country, for he had roamed 
over it as an art-student; no one cherished greater hopes in 
its behalf, for he indulged the most exalted visions of the 
future. His work in the great task of political regeneration 
was, however, preparative ; he shrank from the bold experi- 
ments of his more energetic rival; prejudices and doubts 
checked his progress to the goal. Yet he proudly recognized 
the mission, while he could not always accord in the method 
of Cavour. In 1859 he wrote: “ Henceforth I discuss no 
longer; I accept your theory, and acquiesce in it; the time 
has arrived for uniting all our efforts to insure its triumph. 
Henceforth I am a Cavourist.” 

He went to Rome to negotiate with the liberals, to Paris and 
London to represent the national cause ; when Romagna rose, 
he was sent to Bologna; in the spring of 1860 he was gover- 
nor of Milan. But Garibaldi’s descent upon Sicily disconcerted 
him ; he was repelled by the disingenuous course of the govern- 
ment in relation to that affair; his scruples triumphed, and they 
were honest. Once more antagonistic to Cavour, he retired to 
private life. Appointed Director of the Royal Gallery at Turin, 
the duties of that congenial office alternated with his villa life 
at Lago Maggiore, where he painted, walked, mused, and wrote, 
—among other things, the Life of Collegno, memoirs of his 
friends, and the Reminiscences we have thus imperfectly ana- 
lyzed. His dominant thought was the elevation and purifica- 
tion of the Italian character, as the indispensable condition of 
true civil liberty ; he respected the Papal authority, had more 
faith in popular education than in political sagacity, was fondly 
allied to the past, devotedly loved his country, and, in a word, 
was more of a patriotic artist than a practical statesman. 

But the consistent aspirant for truth and right, however 
inadequate for prompt and intrepid efficiency at a revolutionary 
crisis, is the best conservator of the principles of reform and 
progress. Events have proved that the emancipation of Italy 
was to be accomplished through constitutional monarchy, and 
that the best endowed state in this regard was to leaven those 
darkened and depressed by foreign despotism. And this great 
primary transition was initiated by Massimo D’Azeglio. His 
tour of political inquiry demonstrated the fact that the people 
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were weary of local émeutes, and distrusted secret conspira- 
cies; and the account of his interview with Charles Albert, 
when he laid before that unfortunate, but patriotic, prince the 
state of the public mind, and appealed to him to lead the Ital- 
ians against the invaders and concentrate their national instinct 
and destiny, with his memorable response, forms one of the 
most significant and interesting chapters in the history of 
Italy’s regeneration. To the last his thoughts and pen were 
devoted to the political enlightenment and elevation of his 
countrymen ; his correspondence, parliamentary speeches, and 
private counsels, as well as his pamphlets, had this single 
object. The permanent establishment of the capital at Flor- 
ence, in connection with the Roman question and the relations 
of Europe to Italy, were the subjects of his last discussions. 
“The Pope and the Congress” freated of the ecclesiastical 
principle ; “ The Honor of Austria the Honor of Italy”? and 
La Patria \ed Guerrazzi and Montanelli to banish him from 
Tuscany ; then came “ The Government of Piedmont and the 
Court of Rome,” and finally an earnest and able argument in 
defence of national as opposed to conventional rights, entitled 
* Politics and the Rights of the Church in the Light of the 
Italian Question.” Good sense and morality were the staple 
of his political writings, rendered attractive by clearness and 
vigor of style and frankness of expression. 

The apparent incongruities in D’Azeglio’s faith and opinions 
can be explained only by reference to his experience. Thus, 
although his superior independence and intelligence set him 
above the sway of bigotry and superstition, the consistent re- 
ligious principle of his father, the disinterestedness and self- 
devotion of his Jesuit brother, and that conservative instinct 
which lures the artistic mind to the solemn and the beautiful 
in traditional influences, kept the speculative and ideal man an 
adherent to the Church, whose abuses no one knew better or 
lamented more deeply. In politics, while progressive from in- 
stinct and aspiration, and with a love of country as high as it 
was intense, he yet thoroughly understood the moral and intel- 
lectual defects of his countrymen, and therefore had little con- 
fidence in external reforms unaccompanied by social enlighten- 
ment and individual energy. Hence, while he argued, wrote, 
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and fought to shake off the invader, he did not share the blind 
enthusiasm of those who thought that civil freedom alone would 
regenerate Italy ; he felt that this must be a gradual process of 
education. His national pride was deeply wounded at the 
cession of Savoy and Nice. In his youth the French were 
identified with progress, the Austrians with reaction; but he 
joined heart and hand in the crusade against both, when the 
question of national unity was involved. His solicitude for his 
country was extreme. It was justly said of him, that, while 
above, he was behind his times; he looked back with sorrow 
upon the decay of the old heroic feudal love and loyalty. An 
integrity of character, not less firm than delicate, and a faith in 
open measures and gradual amelioration, made him the impla 
cable foe of intrigue and cunning ; and therefore he was repelled 
by the management of Cavour, as well as by the old secret sys 
tem of the Italian liberals. He recognized self-sacrifice as the 
test of patriotism and the pledge of success; he believed in 
self-reliance: Italia fard da se, was his motto ; but she could do 
for herself only in proportion as knowledge and character gave 
vital foree and harmony to citizenship. He kept Piedmont 
intact during the period of inaction, and influenced the king 
to an honest policy. To cast off duplicity, that bane of the 
Italian character, he regarded as essential to its elevation and 
efficiency ; to overcome self-indulgent habits he deemed the 
first step toward manly political self-assertion ; he realized that 
knowledge is the power whereby liberty can alone be upheld. 
He never sympathized with Alfieri’s intense hatred of kings, 
nor deemed their assassination a duty as removing the chief 
obstacle to human progress and peace, but sought the latter in 
individual rectitude and social regeneration: he opposed spas- 
modic and local revolution, however justifiable, on the same 
ground. In a word, he was too wise and humane to approve 
abortive and irrational combinations ending only in martyr- 
dom. All that is good, grand, and beautiful in the world 
he declares the child of sacrifice, of patient endurance, of 
gradual enlightenment, of that faith which enables us “ to 
stand and wait’’; he distrusted passionate and furtive revolts, 
while he had absolute faith in the power of renunciation to 
renew and ennoble the soul; firmness through long dark 
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fortune he honored ; right, he declared, is triumphant not so 
much by active as by passive force, — the force of Christian self- 
control, consistency, and faith sternly kept with duty and truth. 
Evil he traced mainly to ignorance. ‘The worst enemies of 
Italy,” he writes, “are not Austrians, but Italians ; our great 
need is character. Italy is made, but not Italians. Liberty 
consists in obedience. Education should not only develop in- 
telligence, but kindle the best affections and awaken the sense 
of truth. There is and has been a fatal want of equilibrium be- 
tween the instruction of the mind and the education of the heart, 
and a minister is wanted for this last public economy to teach by 
example.” This view he illustrates by the fact that ‘* Napoleon, 
who caused the death of a million men, and broke countless 
hearts of their kindred, is renowned and admired, while he who 
saved the lives of millions, and dried the tears of their kindred, 
—the discoverer of vaccination, — is forgotten.” Such views, 
while they modified the republican zeal of D’Azeglio, isolated 
him from the enthusiastic and advanced liberals, except at 
crises where the path of national duty and honor was clearly 
revealed, and then his thoughts ripened into deeds of devotion 
and efficiency. 

The life of D’Azeglio thus recorded is the life of his country 
before railways and journals had modified its local traits ; he 
describes the diversities of that life twenty years ago at Turin 
and Milan, at Rome and Naples, indicating the causes there- 
of.’ He partook intimately of its spirit, for his conscious exist- 
ence was a perpetual struggle between inward rectitude and 
outward temptations, between a sense of duty and the force 
of circumstances. He was tolerant of speculative error, be- 
cause he had known it associated with purity and devotion of 
character: his brother was a Jesuit, yet so ideal in his aspira- 
tions, so self-denying in his life, that he died prematurely from 
the effects of spiritual conflict ; his father was behind the age 
in his political ideas, and suffered misrepresentation accordingly 
from the party of progress, yet so loyal to conviction, so faith- 
ful to his civil obligations, so devoted to his country, that he in- 
spired his son with the grand conception of Niccold de’ Lapi. 
And that son, while he had little faith in “ Young Italy,” and 
repudiated Carbonarism, made himself a patriotic missionary, 
and travelled incognito to learn the sentiments of his-country- 
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men, and convey them to the only ruler he believed so situated 
as effectively to become their champion. He hesitated to follow 
Cavour, but raised a monument to Ferruccio; he knew that 
revolutions were often abortive, but that rectitude was always 
triumphant. “ We have seen,” he writes, “ Mirabeau trans- 
muted into Robespierre, Robespierre into Napoleon, and Napo- 
leon into Louis X VIII., with Cossacks bivouacked in the Place 
de la Concorde.” Servility and mendacity he recognized as 
the inevitable fruits of tyranny, and therefore advocated the 
gradual emancipation of their victims, that the morale might 
recover its power in order to sustain administrative ameliora- 
tion. Those who are familiar with the present social and 
economical difficulties against which the new kingdom is con- 
tending will find ample proof of the artist-stateman’s prophetic 
insight and wise reasoning. 

D’Azeglio survived his immediate family, and was the last 
of four brothers, all gifted and patriotic. Robert’s civic virtues 
and energy gained him national gratitude ; he was the au- 
thor of many excellent and useful writings, and preceded his 
brother in the superintendence of the Royal Gallery, of which 
he was the founder. Massimo, in allusion to the death of his 
parents, truly says: ‘ While father and mother live, we are cer- 
tain of having those who love us for ourselves ; when they are 
gone, this certainty goes, and there only remains the possi- 
bility.” The daughter by his second marriage tells us that 
while at his villa, in December, 1865, after writing what proved 
the final chapter of the Ricordi, he was attacked with fever. 
This little house, built ten years before, on the shores of 
Lago Maggiore, between Cannero and Oggebbio, was the favor- 
ite retreat of his later years. He went thence to Turin, and 
recovered from the immediate disease, but it had already under- 
mined his enfeebled strength, and he tranquilly expired on the 
15th of January, 1866. One of his last visitors was the Prince 
of Carignano, to whose house he had been so faithful ; his last 
audible word was “ Italy.” 

The sacramental offices of the Church were administered by 
a priest who had long been his friend; but of the peculiar 
religious views of such a man it is enough to know what he 
deliberately recorded in his will: “ God knows that all my 
life 1 have prayed in sincerity of heart; that I have alway 
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firmly held the faith that to love justice and truth, and to sacri- 
fice one’s self to others, was the best way to serve Him.” He 
declared likewise that he felt “* malice towards none, charity to 
all’’; and that his greatest human consolation would be “ to 
keep a place in the hearts of honest men and true Italians.” 

It is not surprising that D’Azeglio recognized a Providential 
guard and guidance as he retraced his career. Those few years 
of boyhood in Florence accustomed him to the pure accents of 
the Tuscan tongue; ten in youth at Rome won him to the 
love and practice of art; and the same number at Milan, in 
his prime, developed his literary talent, enriched his secial na- 
ture, and blessed him with domestic and friendly sympathies ; 
while the vapid and fastidious habits contracted during his 
early idleness under the porticos of Turin were conquered by 
the vicissitudes and frugality of his artistic sojourns in pictur- 
esque and rustic haunts. , 

The testimony of intimate associates reveals much in D’ Aze- 
glio’s character in regard to which the modest spirit of the 
Ricordi keeps him silent. One assures us, that, after success 
had crowned his art, the greater part of his earnings was 
given to those poorer than himself. Another descants upon 
the value of his personal example, intelligence, and sympathy 
in art, polities, and society, and describes the ec/at attending 
his best achievements in painting, literature, and patriotism. 
It has been justly said of him, that he was a type of that uni- 
versality which distinguished such gifted Italians as Da Vinci 
and Angelo,—not in so great, but in a more spontaneous de- 
gree. His peculiar influence and usefulness as a citizen, mem- 
ber of parliament, author, artist, soldier, governor, and ambas- 
sador, have been recognized by discriminating admirers. He 
has been called the Fabius of the Italian Revolution. Ameri- 
can students of his life and character will find much in him 
to remind them of their most illustrious citizens, Like 
Franklin, he avows'‘the errors of his youth, and is a practical 
counsellor whose lessons are verified by experience ; like 
Washington, he sought retirement contentedly, when his coun- 
try could dispense with his services ; while in the ethical basis 
and lucid style of his political writings we see a resemblance 
to those of Channing. 

Henry T. TUCKERMAN. 
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Tue Convention of the Democrats at New York was in almost 
every respect in marked and direct contrast with that of the 
Republicans at Chicago. The one, in its nomination for the 
Presidency, merely ratified the decision of the people, so un- 
mistakably expressed that the action of the representative body 
upon it consumed barely an hour of time; the other found 
itself involved in a struggle which lasted for days, and was 
finally terminated by a result totally unexpected by the coun- 
try at large and by the delegates themselves. The one engaged 
in an animated contest over the Vice-Presidential nomination, 
which it finally gave to the man best suited to strengthen 
the ticket before the people ; the other tossed the second place 
in its gift almost at haphazard to the first bidder, and by this 
means obtained a candidate of singular and exceptional weakness 
with the majority of those whose alliance was necessary to the 
success of the party. The one adopted with the greatest una- 
nimity, and indorsed with the heartiest applause, the plank 
of its platform pledging support to the principles of national 
honesty, and denouncing all forms of repudiation ; the other 
wrought itself into the wildest enthusiasm over the resolutions 
which most openly favored every scheme that has ever been 
seriously proposed for defrauding the public creditor. The one, 
both by what it did and by what it refrained from doing, was 
successful as a party organization, left few vulnerable points to 
its opponents, and met the approval of the masses whom it rep- 
resented ; the other struck a chill to the hearts of its most de- 
voted adherents by its manifold indiscretions, and wrung from 
the unwilling lips of Democrats all over the country an ac- 
knowledgment that great opportunities had been sacrificed by 
its blunders of word and deed. 

The Convention met on the 4th of July, in the city of New 
York. The selection of that day was a curious instance of the 
subordination oftevery convenience to the supposed advantage of 
associating the date of meeting with the national anniversary, 
— a consideration which could have influence only with a very 
small and very feeble class of voters. It occurred on Saturday, 
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— the day of all the week most unsuitable for beginning the 
work of a national convention. To this, and to the magnitude 
of the city chosen as the place of meeting, was due in great meas- 
ure the unexpected and unprofitable length of the proceedings. 
Any other city in America would be engrossed for the time 
being by such a convention, to the exclusion of the affairs of 
its every-day life; New York is so vast that it absorbed the 
Convention, which was lost in its crowds as the waters of the 
Mississippi are lost in the Mexican Gulf. The delegates who 
had been for several days in the city were so scattered that 
they made no progress toward acquaintance with each other or 
each other’s views until they met in Tammany Hall. The 
hotels were too numerous and too widely separated to serve in 
the usual way as centres for the work of canvassing and con- 
sultation, which had to be mainly done during the sessions of 
the Convention itself. Its bulk was consequently unwieldy, 
and its progress towards a concentration of opinion exceedingly 
slow. 

Thus the first day’s session of the Convention did not even 
accomplish so much as a complete organization; and the in- 
tense heat of the weather tending to excite quarrelsomeness 
among its members, the record was made up of nothing but a 
series of petty squabbles over the minor points of preliminary 
business. It soon became evident that the different factions 
among the delegates were exceedingly jealous and watchful of 
each other, lest some advantage might be taken by one or an- 
other unawares. The most trifling proposition could not be 
made without an objection from some one, who thought he de- 
tected in it a hidden design to effect an ulterior end ; and when, 
to bring some sort of order out of the confusion, an Ohio dele- 
gate moved the temporary adoption of the rules of the House 
of Representatives, a storm of opposition was at once raised 
by those who suspected the motion as designed to abrogate 
the requirement of a two-thirds vote to nominate a candidate, 
which has for many years governed Democratic conventions. 

If the Convention made no progress and listened to no 
speeches in its session of Saturday, it at least gave its mem- 
bers an opportunity to look at and confer with each other, and 
the public a chance to see what manner of men had been 
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intrusted with the destinies of the Democratic party. The 
benches of the delegates contained more men whose names 
were familiar to the people at large than the Chicago Conven- 
tion of the Republicans, which was made up rather from the 
rank and file than from the leaders of the party. Nearly all 
the prominent men of the Democracy were gathered together. 
New England, it is true, sent a comparatively obscure set of 
delegates, and from Massachusetts neither the oldest and 
ablest member of the party, Mr. Cushing, nor its newest acqui- 
sition, Mr. John Quincy Adaims, was present. But from the 
other sections of the country came men who -had given their 
lives to politics, and in one way and another had gained a 
wide notoriety. The character of their various reputations, 
however, indicated anything but a homogeneous Convention. 
Ohio sent General McCook, one of the most fiery soldiers of 
the Union army in the West during the war,—and Mr. Val- 
landigham, whose extraordinarily malignant demonstrations of 
hostility to the national cause gained him the semblance of mar- 
tyrdom by an expulsion from the Union lines. New York sent 
Mr. Seymour and a bevy of politicians identified with all the 
intricate and corrupt local intrigues of that State. South Car- 
olina sent one of the Rhett family, which has been so intimately 
connected for the last forty years with every form of treason 
against the Republic, — and Wade Hampton, who carried his 
allegiance to fhe Rebellion so far that he refused to recognize 
the surrender of his commanding officer. Illinois sent General 
McClernand, who was a brave, but indiscreet, commander of 
Union troops in some of the Western campaigns, and who lays 
claim to “ the brains which enabled Grant to take Vicksburg.” 
Tennessee sent Judge Nelson, that eccentric backwoods orator 
whose argument in defence of President Johnson in the impeach- 
ment trial sent terror to the hearts of the friends and delighted 
the enemies of his client, — and General Forrest of the Rebel 
army, who commanded the soldiers engaged in the atrocious 
massacre of prisoners at Fort Pillow, and has never disclaimed 
the responsibility for their acts. Maryland sent Mr. Montgomery 
Blair, who during a large part of the war was a member of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet. Generally it may be said, that the North- 
ern delegates, with a few exceptions, as in the case of Messrs. 
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McCook, Blair, and McClernand, were fair representatives of 
that wing of the party which during the war violently opposed 
every measure taken in aid of its prosecution; and that the 
Southern members, with no exception, were men who entered 
into the Rebellion with enthusiasm, if they did not assist in 
creating it, and who since the close of the war have been active 
in resisting all efforts for the purification of Southern society 
from the relics of slavery. 

On the second day the Convention made little positive pro- 
gress in its work. It listened to a speech from its chairman, 
Mr. Horatio Seymour, who contented himself with attacking 
by familiar arguments the position of the Republicans, and 
seemed to avoid pointing out any principles of action for his own 
party. It enjoyed a very hearty laugh at the folly of a deluded 
champion of the Woman’s Rights movement, who, having failed 
of any encouragement from the Republicans, brought her 
cause to Tammany Hall. This lady, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
was ushered in with a courtesy which raised her expectations 
to a high pitch; but her address, which was simply a written 
request for an opportunity to be heard in person, was received 
with great hilarity, and then disposed of by reference to a com- 
mittee ; whereupon Miss Anthony withdrew in grievous disap- 
pointment. It listened with some patience to a great mass of 
resolutions, which individual delegates offered for incorporation 
iu the platform, and which were never heard of more, — and 
waited with a great deal of impatience for the report of its 
Committee on Resolutions, which must precede any action in 
the matter of nominations. 

This report, however, was a work requiring both time and 
labor, and did not make its appearance until the morning of 
the third day. The Committee were flooded with suggestions 
and harassed by diversity of counsels, amidst which they 
found it very difficult to come to a harmonious conclusion. On 
the critical point of the financial policy to be announced, the 
principle of the equality of States on the Committee threw the 
whole power into the hands of the advocates of repudiation. 
New York and Pennsylvania found it of little use to object, 
when their votes were counterbalanced by those of Nevada and 
Kansas ; and all the Southern members by natural affiliation 
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threw their weight with those who sought to discredit the 
debt incurred in their subjugation. Thus the resolutions were 
framed to cover the confiscation of the property of the credit- 
ors of the government by arbitrary taxation of the interest of 
their bonds, as well as its annihilation by the payment of the 
principal in paper promises already broken. The Convention 
showed no repugnance to this day’s degradation, however, when 
the resolutions were read for adoption, but greeted the repudia- 
tion clauses, unexpectedly positive and emphatic as they were, 
with a great outburst of enthusiasm. In this the mob of New 
York Democrats in the galleries joined ; and the clamorous 
demonstrations of delight drowned any hope of reversing the 
judgment of the Committee which might have been entertained 
by Mr. Belmont and the handful with him in the Convention 
who as financial experts believed in national honesty as the best 
and cheapest policy. 

Another point in the resolutions which excited the enthusi- 
asm of the Convention, and which was at ohce recognized as a 
salient point of positive importance, was the reference to the 
work of the last two years in reconstructing the political insti- 
tutions of the South as absolutely null and void. This phrase 
was introduced into the platform, as its author has since told 
his constituents and the public, by Wade Hampton of South 
Carolina. It meant, in his eyes, precisely what it said; and 
when he proposed it, the other members of the Committee, the 
leading men of the party in the North, came to him and pledged 
their full support to all the practical inferences of the declara- 
tion, including the forcible overthrow, should the party come 
into power, of the State governments at the South based on the 
equality of all citizens before the law, and the destruction of all 
that has been done toward promoting the education of the 
masses, enforcing the sanctity of the marriage relation, and as- 
serting the dignity of labor. The news that such a declaration 
had been embodied in the platform came into Tammany Hall 
before the platform itself. It was caught up as the tidings of 
a great triumph by the Southern delegates, and passed from 
mouth to mouth along their benches with expressions of the 
greatest delight. Against this there was no symptom of 
objection from any quarter; and the platform as a whole was 
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promptly adopted, with a display of enthusiasm at the com- 
pletion of this part of the business of the Convention which 
quite equalled the similar demonstration, at the same stage 
of the proceedings of the Republicans, six weeks before, at 
Chicago. 

The Convention then proceeded to the work of nominating 
a Presidential candidate. The task was complicated in the 
extreme. Never before had a national convention met in this 
country to which so many aspirants for the Presidency were 
presented ; and as a natural result of that circumstance, the 
Convention spent more time in balloting than any of its pre- 
decessors in Democratic annals. There was hardly one of the 
gentlemen whose names were mentioned who did not entertain 
some sincere and earnest hope of success. The most acute 
politician did not venture to predict the result at any stage 
of the contest ; and those still more accurate astrologers, the 
betting men, hazarded their money on so many of the candi- 
dates, including séme of the most obscure on the list, as to 
indicate still more plainly the thoroughly uncertain issue of 
the ballotings. 

The most prominent name at the outset was that of George 
H. Pendleton. The enthusiasm for this gentleman among the 
Democracy in some sections of the West was very great; and 
had the Convention been held in Cincinnati or Chicago, his 
nomination would have been easily secured. He found favor 
with one class as the earliest, the boldest, and the ablest cham- 
pion of repudiation ; with another as the acknowledged leader 
of the peace wing of the Democracy during the war, and the 
defeated representative of that faction on the ticket of 1864. 
His excellent personal character, graceful oratory, and attrac- 
tive presence were minor claims to regard. But the same 
things which recommended him to his special partisans made 
him exceptionally offensive to another class of delegates, who 
yearned above all things for victory in the campaign, and who 
looked upon Mr. Péndleton’s opposition to the war and his 
committal to the greenback theory in reference to the national 
debt as insuperable obstacles to success under his leadership. 
Thus the Convention was naturally divided into devoted friends 
and earnest enemies of Pendleton, the latter including all the 
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adherents of the numerous other candidates in the field. The 
supporters of the Ohio politician, well aware of the disadvan- 
tage at which they were put by the distance of the place of 
meeting from their own strongholds, had brought with them to 
New York a small army of outside retainers, each bearing a 
counterfeit greenback as a badge, and all charged with the 
duty of keeping up a great uproar about the transcendent 
claims of Mr. Pendleton, the absolute necessity of his nomina- 
tion, and the certainty that he would carry with ease all the 
States of the West. But this noisy host was at once lost to 
view in the noisier crowds of the New York streets; and its 
presence was not of the slightest service. The firmness and 
confidence of the opposition to Mr. Pendleton made themselves 
felt in all the preliminary business of the Convention, and be- 
fore the ballotings began the only thing in regard to the result 
which could be counted on as reasonably certain was that this 
gentleman, great as his strength might be for a time, would 
not become the nominee of the Convention. 

But after him no one name rose above the level of the mob 
of candidates. General W. 8S. Hancock was the first choice 
of a few delegates and the second choice of many more, on 
the ground of his supposed power to attract some of the float- 
ing, unattached vote which must be secured to control the 
election. Mr. Hendricks had no original supporters, but much 
latent strength in the favor, as their second choice, of the 
weaker members of Mr. Pendleton’s force. President John- 
son had some very warm friends in his own State of Ten- 
nessee, and was entirely acceptable to the Southern delega- 
tions, who threw their vote almost solid for him at the outset. 
His prospect of obtaining the nomination was a very slight 
one indeed; but he himself did not abandon the hope easily, 
and his agents were busy laboring for converts and promising 
patronage and offices as a reward for votes in his favor, up to 
the very last moment. Several of the States of the East had 
local candidates of their own, of comparative obscurity, se- 
lected and adhered to with a view to having them in readi- 
ness for a possible compromise when the Convention should 
become weary of wrestling over greater names, and when they 
might be brought forward as successfully as Polk and Pierce 
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had been in closely divided conventions of the past. Connec- 
ticut presented Mr. English, and there were those in the Con- 
vention, on the last day of the balloting, as well as on the first, 
who felt thoroughly confident that he was to receive the nomi- 
nation in the end. Pennsylvania put forward the name of Mr. 
Asa Packer, a man still less known to the people at large, with 
similar hopes in his behalf. New Jersey, with less confidence, 
but with equal pertinacity, clung to the name of Mr. Joel 
Parker. The demonstration of New York in favor of Mr. San- 
ford E. Church undoubtedly was without any sincere hope or 
purpose of bringing the Convention to his support, and was 
arranged and kept up with ulterior designs ; but this fictitious 
candidacy was an exception. Even the friends of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson and of Judge Field had moments of confidence that 
the tide would ultimately turn in their favor. There was 
only one leader of the party who had emphatically and re- 
peatedly declined to allow his name to be used in connection 
with the Presidency, and that was Horatio Seymour. 

But even the list of Democratic leaders did not include 
the whole number of candidates. Enrolled in their uncon- 
genial company was the name of Chief Justice Chase, who 
from the beginning had been a Republican, and a favorite 
leader with the extreme radical wing of that party; who 
was identified with every measure which the Democratic 
party were united in denouncing; and who had made no 
speech and written no letter announcing the abandonment of 
his old views. The phenomenon of Mr. Chase’s appearance 
in the Democratic councils as a solicitor for the Presidential 
nomination at their hands, unique as it is in our political his- 
tory, is not to be explained in a sentence. The advances to- 
ward it were most delicately and cautiously made, and in such 
a manner as to leave very few permanent traces for the guid- 
ance of the historian. So recently as during the impeachment 
trial of the President, the Chief Justice, though he had ceased 
his former habit of open and ostentatious partisanship, was 
claimed by most of the more moderate Republican journals as 
in full commuion with the party. The storm of abuse with which 
some organs of Republican opinion assailed the Senators who 
had differed from the majority in the verdict on impeachment 
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fell with especial violence on the head of Mr. Chase. He did 
not, like the other members of the court thus assailed, re- 
ceive the visitation as a transient effect of popular excite- 
ment. From that day he began to write short and very care- 
fully studied letters, technically called private, but promptly 
given to the public, and evidently intended for such a use, in- 
dicating in unmistakable terms his willingness to accept and 
his desire to receive the nomination for the Presidency as the 
candidate of the Democratic party. Each successive letter 
went a little farther than the preceding in guarded expressions 
of a readiness to abandon, if requisite, the theories with which 
Mr. Chase and the Republican party were alike identified, in 
regard to the necessity of guaranteeing the citizenship of both 
races in the conquered States of the South; until at last the 
Chief Justice announced that he was willing to leave this ques- 
tion to the States themselves, — meaning, in Democratic inter- 
pretation of terms, that the white people of each State should 
decide whether the black people should be permitted to vote. 
Meanwhile, as Mr. Chase was making these advances on 
his part, the most strenuous efforts were put forth to in- 
duce the Democratic party to accept them. The argument 
employed was terse and powerful. It consisted simply in the 
assertion that Mr. Chase’s nomination was the only one which 
could open to the party a reasonable prospect of success at 
the polls in November. The Democratic masses, it was urged, 
would support him in spite of the offensiveness of his record, 
for the sake of defeating the Republicans; and doubtful Re- 
publicans enough would be attracted by the weight of his 
name to turn the scale in his favor. These considerations 
were pressed upon the delegates in many ways. Several 
Democratic newspapers acknowledged their force. One of 
the New York hotels was made a rallying-point for the 
operations of the friends of the Chief Justice, and liquor 
and tobacco were more freely dispensed in his name than 
by the adherents of any other candidate. There were plenti- 
ful hints that more substantial inducements were ready for 
those open to persuasion by direct methods. Mr. Chase him- 
self at Washington was in constant telegraphic communication 
with his supporters in New York; and his daughter, the wife 
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of a Republican Senator, was in New York in person, in busy 
consultation with those leaders of the Convention who were 
working in her father’s interest. These leaders seemed to 
feel that there was need for some reticence and secrecy; and 
very few of them saw fit to announce themselves at the outset 
as allies of a deserter from the Republican camp. Of the few 
who did so announce themselves, and who labored openly and 
freely from the first for the nomination of Mr. Chase, as the 
one hope for the salvation of the Democracy from renewed de- 
feat, Mr. Horatio Seymour was the chief. 

On the other hand, the personal hostility against which Mr. 
Chase had to contend was quite as bitter as that which beset 
Mr. Pendleton. The Democrats who had sincerely opposed 
the war as an unjust and wicked attack on the liberties of a 
people struggling for their rights, regarded with intense dis- 
gust the proposition to give the leadership of the party to a man 
who before the war had been the uncompromising enemy of slav- 
ery, who during the war had advocated every stringent meas- 
ure for so carrying on the contest as to make the emancipation 
of the negroes a result of victory, and who since the war had 
not hesitated even on the Supreme Bench to exert himself in 
every way to confer the franchise upon the freedmen. The 
friends of repudiation could not tolerate the idea of voting for 
a candidate who himself had created the form of the national 
debt, and had bound himself by every pledge of act and word 
for the honest fulfilment of its terms. To these men the pros- 
pect of seeing the Democracy defeated and a Republican Presi- 
dent in the White House was not half so odious as that of a 
nominally friendly administration with which they could have 
no real sympathy, and from which they could expect no recog- 
nition, no aid, no patronage. These delegates were ready for 
any alternative to defeat Mr. Chase’s nomination ; and it was 
their determination, their numbers, and their undoubted in- 
fluence with a large class of the party in the West, that made 
it necessary for the friends of the Chief Justice to move very 
cautiously, and to wait in patience the opportunity which might 
be counted on when the Convention should be wearied with 
the clashings of lesser candidates, all alike predestined to de- 
feat. 
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in all this labyrinth of intrigue, traversed by a score of con- 
flicting interests, the body of the Southern delegates took little 
part. They yearned for success quite as ardently as any of 
their associates from the North, but they left to those associ- 
ates the choice of means for securing it. The candidate must 
necessarily be a Northern man ; the election must be decided 
by the votes of Northern States. The gentlemen from the 
defeated Confederacy had got the platform ; they were willing 
to be guided by their friends at the North in the choice of a 
candidate. They cast a complimentary vote at the beginning 
for the only Southern man whose name could possibly be men- 
tioned to the Convention, President Johnson ; and then they 
devoted themselves to the cause of harmony, throwing their 
votes wherever the majority from the North seemed to concen- 
trate, for General Hancock as willingly as for Mr. Pendleton. 

In such a condition of the field, the formal nominations by 
the States in alphabetical order were hurried through with, and 
the business of balloting began. The first calling of the roll 
of the States, and indeed the half-dozen repetitions of the call 
which occupied the first day of voting, gave very little indica- 
tion of the ultimate result. Mr. Pendleton, whose friends, 
when the canvassing began a few days before, had predicted 
that he would set out with a majority, had a hundred and 
five votes on the first ballot,—a little less than one third 
of the whole number, where two thirds were required for 
success. President Johnson stood next to him, with sixty-five 
votes, which speedily dwindled away in subsequent ballots, 
being cast almost entirely by Southern delegates. The rest 
of the votes were scattered about in small clusters made up 
from one or two States each, among the various local candi- 
dates, and General Hancock. 

Three hours of constant voting did not materially alter this 
first development of the state of affairs, and presented only 
two incidents worthy of note in connection with what followed. 
On the fourth roll-call, the Georgia delegation, which had been 
casting about among the names already mentioned without 
much apparent satisfaction, threw its entire vote for Horatio 
Seymour of New York. Mr. Seymour was not then in the 
chair, which indeed he left during most of the time of the 
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Convention to one of the vice-presidents; and the crowd in 
the galleries greeted the announcement of the vote with a great 
shout of delight. The delegates, however, took the matter very 
coolly, and, had it been persisted in, it is not likely that Mr. 
Seymour could then have received the nomination. That gen- 
tleman at once came forward and with a good deal of emphasis 
declared that he would not under any circumstances accept 
the position. He added, that he had repeatedly refused from 
his own choice to allow his name to be used, and that now his 
honor demanded that he should not permit it. The Georgia 
gentlemen and the Convention apparently understood this 
declination as final, and Mr. Seymour’s name was at once 
dropped. 

On the next ballot, Indiana, which had hitherto, under instrue- 
tions, voted unanimously for Mr. Pendleton, asked leave to with- 
draw for consultation. The reason assigned for this step, when 
the candidate supported by the State was still slowly gaining 
ground, standing now at a hundred and twenty, was, that the 
name of Mr. Hendricks, a citizen of Indiana, had been put 
forward from another quarter. But Mr. Hendricks had up to 
this time received less than a dozen votes ; and the action of a 
portion of the representatives of Indiana, in thus early indi- 
cating a defection in his favor, roused the wrath of the Pen- 
dleton men against him, and created an ill-feeling which 
proved fatal to his prospects. 

It was not until the meeting of the Convention the next 
morning, however, that the Indiana delegates announced the 
result of their conference, in giving a divided vote between 
Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Hendricks. In spite of this ominous 
break in the centre of his line, Mr. Pendleton continued to 
gain a little as the scattering votes were concentrated, and 
upon the seventh ballot he stood at a hundred and thirty- 
seven, while General Hancock had only reached forty-two, and 
Mr. Hendricks had even a smaller number. Thus far the 
special local candidates, Messrs. Packer, Parker, Church, 
English, and Doolittle, had retained at least the votes of their 
own States. But at this juncture one of the number was with- 
drawn from the field. New York, after a brief consultation, 
threw her vote entire for Mr. Hendricks, raising him by this 
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addition of thirty-three to a higher point than had been pre- 
viously reached by any of Mr. Pendleton’s opponents, and 
thus inducing a flocking to his standard from other quarters 
which speedily carried him still farther forward. 

The precise motive of this action on the part of the New 
York delegation is one of those political secrets which can 
never be made the subject of positive proof. It is alleged, 
however, and with such substantial support as to leave very 
little doubt, that it was part of a systematic scheme looking 
to the nomination of Mr. Chase. The Chief Justice was well 
known to be the choice of a majority of the New York mem- 
bers. His name could not prudently be brought forward until 
the cohesion of the strong column of Mr. Pendleton had been 
destroyed. The experience of seven ballots had shown that 
Mr. Pendleton’s followers were not to be seduced by any at- 
traction yet offered. It was necessary to make a feint in favor 
of some other candidate capable of carrying away some of the 
Ohio gentleman’s supporters, but not likely to be inconveniently 
surong in his own turn. Mr. Hendricks was a Western man, 
and so answered the first requisite; he had already incurred 
the bitter hostility of the Ohio faction, and so answered the 
second. The result proved, so far as it went, the wisdom of 
the selection. 

While a rapid succession of ballotings was effecting only a 
very gradual modification of the relative position of parties, after 
Mr. Pendleton had reached his highest point of very nearly half 
the votes in the Convention and had begun to sink again, after 
Mr. English had followed the example of Mr. Church in retiring 
from the lists, another incident of some apparent significance 
varied the monotony of the proceedings. A single delegate 
from California desired his vote, counting one half by the vot- 
ing standard of the Convention, to be recorded for Salmon P. 
Chase. At once there was a tempest of applause, not only 
from the spectators, but also among the delegates, quite as 
hearty as that which had saluted the financial resolutions of 
the platform. It was the tribute of the Democracy to the 
name and fame of the Chief Justice; and it was the most sub- 
stantial tribute he was destined, to receive. The spontaneous 
greeting called forth by the vote in his favor showed in some 
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measure the deep feeling which existed in favor of his nomina- 
tion as a step toward success; but it was also partly due to’ 
that love of the sensational and surprising among the lookers- 
on which regarded a vote for him simply as a bold demonstra- 
tion, a defiance of precedent, and which would have paid the 
same tribute to a vote for Jefferson Davis or for Horace Gree- 
ley. 

Though they accepted the applause as an augury of success 
in the future, and used it to point their arguments as an in- 
dication of the popular wish, the managers of the Chase move- 
ment were not ready, at this stage of the proceedings, to fol- 
low the lead put forth from California. Their mine was not 
ready for the match. According to their judgment, a serious 
attempt at this time to press Mr. Chase would have still fallen 
short of attaining a two-thirds vote; and the prestige of his 
name would have been lost by an unsuccessful effort. So they 
still held in reserve whatever force they had organized ; New 
York went on voting for Hendricks, by that means grad- 
ually detaching support from the waning strength of Pendle- 
ton; and the roll of States was called again and again, with 
a tedious iteration that only the knowledge of some curious 
intrigue going on beneath the surface made endurable. 

After fifteen ballots, the Pennsylvania delegation abandoned 
its obstinate adherence to Mr. Packer, which had already called 
forth many expressions of disgust from the impatient spectators, 
and went for General Hancock, who hitherto had commanded 
only fifty votes. The movement had something of magnetic 
influence, which the demonstration of New York in favor of 
Mr. Hendricks had failed to exert. There was in the name 
of Hancock a prestige of success, and some of the same con- 
siderations employed in support of Mr. Chase told equally 
well in his favor. In spite of his military record, the South- 
ern delegates were well-disposed towards him, from his stand 
at New Orleans in opposition to the reconstruction acts. 
Nearly every Southern State cast its vote for him on the next 
roll-call ; and he was at once carried ahead of Mr. Hendricks, 
ahead of Mr. Pendleton, up to very nearly half the whole number 
of votes in the Convention. So strong was the impulse in his 
favor, that his nomination was quite generally taken for granted. 
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Some of the newspapers in the lower part of the city, eager to 
be in advance of their rivals in enterprise, announced it as an 
accomplished fact; and a salute was fired from a cannon 
directly in front of the hall of the Convention, in honor of the 
triumph of Hancock. 

Had it not been for the movement, as yet not unmasked, in 
the interest of Mr. Chase, it is probable that either General 
Hancock or Mr. Hendricks might at this moment easily have 
been nominated. There was a sufficient number yet re- 
maining neutral, as between these two, to have turned the 
balance in favor of either. But the preference for Mr. Chase 
was strong and stubborn, and was yet biding its time. The 
manifestations of that dangerous element in popular bodies, 
enthusiasm, in favor of General Hancock, had become alarm- 
ing; and to stem it, a motion was made to adjourn. This 
proposition, so palpably inopportune at what appeared to those 
not in the game of intrigue the crisis of affairs, was barely 
defeated ; and it seemed still possible for the friends of Gen- 
eral Hancock to push on over the little interval between their 
last recorded vote and victory, in spite alike of the open op- 
position of the Hendricks men and the hidden opposition of 
the Chase men. But an accident darkened their prospects. 

This mishap came in the form of a somewhat comical quar- 
rel in the Illinois delegation. The chairman of that body 
chose to interpret the instructions of their State Convention, 
to “ vote as a unit for Mr. Pendleton,” as authorizing a similar 
vote for any other candidate whom the majority might decide 
upon. He therefore cast the whole vote of Illinois for Mr. 
Hendricks, in disregard of the wishes of several individual 
delegates, who preferred other candidates. One of these dis- 
senters vigorously pressed his protest upon the Convention ; 
the angry chairman strove to put him down; half the del- 
egates in the body took sides with one or the other of the 
parties to the squabble, who stood confronting each other with 
belligerent looks and words; until at last the danger of a 
more unpleasant outbreak was avoided by the only possible ex- 
pedient, an adjournment, carried by those who perceived that 
the Convention had no harmony to spare, and that any delay 
was better than a scandal which might supply ammunition to 
the enemy for the whole campaign. 
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To this necessity General Hancock was sacrificed. Indirect- 
ly, by possibility, the success of the party was sacrificed, and 
the control of the nation for four years was given to the Re- 
publicans. A large part of the night was spent in scheming 
and bargaining, on the basis presented by the new aspect of af- 
fairs. Mr. Pendleton’s supporters, seeing the chances of their 
candidate destroyed beyond the hope of restoration, determined 
still to control the action of the Convention, and to bestow the 
nomination at least where they could support it without the loss 
of self-respect, and where it would not injure the prospects of 
their leader four years hence. The managers for Mr. Chase 
thought they saw their opportunity drawing near, and plied 
their various methods of persuasion with more activity and 
openness than ever. The friends of General Hancock found 
with dismay that the interruption of the tide of enthusiasm in 
favor of their candidate was fatal, and that already many who 
had helped to make up his last promising vote were pre- 
paring to desert him. A host of other and minor intrigues 
were set on foot in different quarters. The Connecticut men 
went back to Mr. English, seduced by promises of compromise 
combinations in his favor, so specious that so eminent a Demo- 
erat as Mr. John Morrissey was willing to stake money on the 
chance that English would after all be made the nominee. 
Pennsylvania men were sounded on the expediency of return- 
ing to Mr. Packer, in case Ohio would set the example of a 
grand rush in his favor. So many schemes of this kind were 
contemplated that the Convention met on Thursday morning, 
July 9th, the fifth day of its session, in quite as confused and 
uncertain a condition as at any time previous. 

But matters henceforward hastened to a conclusion. On the 
first ballot of the morning, the nineteenth of the entire series, 
after a formal letter from Mr. Pendleton had been read, withdraw- 
ing his name from the contest, the Ohio delegation, who were 
held well in hand by their leaders, and determined to lead, if they 
could not rule the Convention, tried their experiment of present- 
ing the name of Mr. Packer. Pennsylvania wavered only for 
a moment, and still adhered to General Hancock. No other 
State followed the lead. On the next ballot Ohio took a new 
tack, giving a part of its strength to Mr. English; but here 
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again no responsive enthusiasm in the mass of delegates was 
awakened, and the movement was abandoned. Something more 
than the stale device of putting forward an unknown politician 
to serve as a man of straw in the campaign and in the Presidency 
was evidently needed to satisfy the Convention and the party. 

The omission to put forward the name of Mr. Chase at this 
juncture, when it really might with judicious management have 
swept down all opposition, is to be explained only on one rational 
hypothesis. The nucleus of his strength lay in the support of 
New York. The delegation from that State had voted, in secret 
conference that morning, Mr. Seymour urging the decision, to 
give a unanimous support to Mr. Chase at the proper moment. 
But that moment would not be reached until Mr. Hendricks’s 
chances, created as they had been by the action of New York 
the day before, should begin to decline from a falling off in 
some other quarter. The duty of keeping up the appearance 
of political honor seemed to demand this delay, since the mo- 
tive of the manceuvres of the New York managers would other- 
wise be too obvious, and a substantial basis would be laid for 
the charge of treachery which had already been made against 
them in the Convention. So New York went on casting her 
thirty-three votes again and again for Hendricks, while her 
delegates as individuals were busy in obtaining promises in favor 
of Mr. Chase. Massachusetts, although her votes had hitherto 
been thrown steadily for Hancock, felt no restraint from any 
such delicate motives ; and on the twenty-first ballot one third 
of the weight of that State was transferred to Mr. Chase, giving 
him four votes, and calling forth again the clamorous delight of 
the galleries. The signal was thus given for a gradual rally 
around the name of the Chief Justice, which should weaken 
Mr. Hendricks sufficiently to justify New York in quitting him 
for her real favorite, and so settle the ‘vhole question. 

But if there were acute and ingenious men in control of this 
scheme, equally shrewd masters of political intrigue were op- 
posed to them. From the point of view of Mr. Vallandigham 
and his fellow-Democrats from Ohio, there was everything to 
lose and nothing to gain in the nomination of Mr. Chase, 
which now seemed so imminent. They resolved to take the 
bull by the horns. The chairman of their delegation mounted 
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his bench in the middle of the twenty-second balloting, and, 
with a great display of ardor and enthusiasm intended to prove 
contagious, gave the whole vote of Ohio to Horatio Seymour. 
The Convention looked on with doubtful surprise. The gal- 
leries gave the cheers which they were ever ready to bestow 
upon anything novel. Mr. Seymour himself at once appeared 
in the chair, and addressed the Convention. His refusal was 
even more positive than the previous one. He thanked the 
gentlemen for their confidence in him, but assured them that 
by yielding to their wishes he should place the party and him- 
self alike in peril. He reiterated, that to accept the nomina- 
tion would make him a dishonored man. Upon some occasions, 
he said, a man might properly yield to the pressure of others ; 
but on a subject like this, he must stand to his own opinion 
against the world. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said in conclusion, with 
the most deliberate emphasis, “‘ again I thank you; but your 
candidate I cannot be.” 

The delegates and spectators generally accepted this as con- 
clusive. But Ohio was fully prepared for the contingency. Mr. 
Vallandigham himself now arose, and not only declared that 
his State would not withdraw her vote, but directly called upon 
the other delegations to indorse it, and to force the nomination 
on Mr. Seymour. That gentleman did not again come forward. 
A group of earnest men surrounded him, urging him to make no 
further resistance to what they represented as the wish of the 
whole party, and assuring him that the nomination of Mr. Chase 
would split the Democracy in twain. Mr. Seymour hesitated ; 
and his hesitation was fatal to the plan he had so elaborately 
constructed. At first, indeed, the Convention refused to fall 
into the trap set for it by the delegates from Ohio. Pennsyl- 
vania repeated her vote for Hancock, and most of the States 
which had voted for Hendricks continued their support. 
When the end of the alphabet was reached, only fifty-three 
votes had been obtained for Mr. Seymour, nearly half of which 
were those of Ohio. But before the clerk could announce the 
footings of the columns, one of the Southern delegations changed 
its vote from Hancock to Seymour. The example thus set 
proved contagious. The Convention abandoned itself to up- 
roar ; and while some of the delegates were yet looking in each 
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other’s faces in wonder and perplexity, the announcement was 
made that Horatio Seymour had received the votes of every 
State, and the cannon in the street below began to fire its sec- 
ond salute in his honor. 

The result thus attained surprised the candidate, the Con- 
vention, and the country. It disappointed many members of 
the party, who had been eagerly looking for something to insure 
success in the campaign, and who saw little promise of it 
in the name of Seymour. It was unpalatable to many, who 
had expressed their distaste for some of the measures and 
some of the leaders of the Republican party, and who were 
counting upon the abandonment by the Democracy of some of 
the associations of its war record, and the nomination of some 
candidate who had supported the government fully and freely 
in putting down the Rebellion. It was unacceptable to the 
more ardent advocates of repudiation, who found no indications 
of sympathy with national dishonesty in any of Mr. Seymour’s 
utterances on financial topics. It was especially unsatisfactory 
to those who had thrown themselves heartily into the move- 
ment for Mr. Chase. On the other hand, it was gratifying to 
many Democrats, who had an aversion to going so far into the 
mire of the greenback heresy as a support of Mr. Pendleton 
would have carried them. It was unobjectionable to those 
who clung to the traditions of the party, and disliked to go 
outside its lines for a leader. On the whole, Mr. Seymour was 
accepted as a candidate who would be likely to command the 
full legitimate strength of his own party, though he could 
scarcely be expected to attract any support from without. 

Comparatively little thought was given to the nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency, for which there were few aspirants. Dur- 
ing the earlier sessions of the Democratic Convention there 
had also been held in New York an auxiliary gathering of 
veterans of the Northern army, called to counterbalance the 
effect of the similar gathering at Chicago. This convention 
of Democratic soldiers was perhaps the most turbulent assem- 
bly ever known in this country. Its sessions were little more 
than continuous uproar; and the slight approach to order at 
last obtained was accomplished only by the novel device of 
appointing a sergeant-at-arms to each delegation, whose duty 
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it was to keep his own neighbors and colleagues quiet. Out 
of all this confusion proceeded little more definite action than 
a recommendation to the Democratic Convention to nominate 
Gefteral Hancock for the Presidency, or, failing in this, to give 
the second place on its ticket to General Franklin or General 
Ewing. Having nominated a civilian for the executive chair, 
it was natural that the Convention should revert to this advice ; 
and geographical considerations having put Franklin, as a sec- 
ond Eastern man, out of the question, the name of Ewing was 
presented by his friends with every confidence of success. 
The Convention, however, treated him cavalierly, and mani- 
fested its preference so decidedly, that, before the roll had once 
been called, the name of Ewing was withdrawn, and General 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., was nominated for Vice-President by a 
unanimous vote. 

General Blair had been a soldier ; but his name was decided 
on without any hope that it would attract the suffrages of any 
great body of his comrades of the Union army. He had been 
a Republican; but there was still less expectation that his 
example would be productive of the conversion of any of the 
less steadfast of his former political allies. He was put for- 
ward almost exclusively, at the outset, by the Southern dele- 
gations ; and their favor was bestowed upon him solely and 
avowedly because he had recently written a letter in which, with 
much violence of expression, he had said that it would be the 
duty of a Democratic administration, forcibly and in defiance 
of the majority which might still exist against it in Congress, 
to overthrow the newly established governments of the South, 
and restore the old system, recognizing political rights in the 
white race only. Every member of the Convention who had 
been a general in the Rebel army spoke in favor of General 
Blair’s nomination, which they did not scruple to put upon this 
very ground; and the Northern delegates speedily fell into 
line in support of it. Thus the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency was so bestowed as to strengthen the ticket, if any gain 
of strength in that quarter were possible, among the white 
men clinging to the memories of slavery and rebellion at the 
South, and to furnish at the same time a most powerful 
weapon to the opponents of the ticket at the North, who 
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appeal to the desire of the people for peace and quiet, and for 
a permanent settlement of the questions left by the war. 

The rejection of the humiliating advances of Mr. Chase, 
although brought about under such circumstances that it can- 
not be considered the deliberate action of the delegates, re- 
mains the central point in the history of the Convention. Had 
the Democratic party responded favorably and placed him 
at the head of its ticket, even with the incongruous plat- 
form dictated by its extreme men, the character of the cam- 
paign would have been wholly changed, and it would have been 
impossible to predict the result. From one point of view it 
may be estimated that the nation would have been the better 
for it, since the Chief Justice would undoubtedly have lent some 
dignity to the Democratic canvass, and have forced the Repub- 
licans to act with unusual prudence, while many disturbing 
elements would have been finally expelled from our politics. 
On the other hand, it may be thought that the disastrous result 
of Mr. Chase’s experiment will be productive of good, as teach- 
ing a lesson of fidelity to principle, and as illustrating the dan- 
gers besetting that ambition which descends to ignoble means 


in pursuit of its ends. 
GrorcE ‘B. Woops. 





Arr. IV.— Principles of Geology; or the Modern Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as illustrative 
of Geology. By Str Cuarves Lye, Bart. Tenth Edition. 
London: John Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“ Neve naturalem causam querimus, et assiduam, non raram 
et fortuitam.—In the economy of the world, I can see no 
traces of a beginning, no prospect of anend.” Dr. Hutton used 
this language in announcing his famous theory of the earth 
eighty years ago. The choice of words was unfortunate, and 
theological wrath burst upon him with true Scotch energy 
in consequence. Even now a reader may not at once under- 
stand how the earth’s economy is separable from the earth 
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itself, nor how a student who is unable to discover the process 
can escape denying the result which yet is before his eyes. 
Dr. Hutton maintained only that geology had nothing to do 
with first causes, or with the origin of matter, questions which 
belonged to other branches of science ; but though he would 
not even discuss the world’s beginning, the world’s economy 
was a different thing. He had been unable to detect any sign 
that the natural influences now at work had not always been 
in action or would ever cease to be active; nor would he 
consent to imagine extraordinary agents in order to account 
for geological phenomena, until it could be proved that ordi- 
nary agents were unequal to the task. These rules, apparently 
so simple as to be commonplace, have become the foundation 
of geological science, fixing limits beyond which it has no right 
to pass, connecting all phenomena in an unbroken series, and 
applying to them only the known laws of the existing world. 
A careful study of such changes as are now taking place in 
the condition of the earth’s crust is recognized as the single 
necessary means to an understanding of changes in past ages. 
There seems to be nothing unreasonable or extravagant in 
these views, unless it be their very bald and prosaic stamp ; but 
they were in absolute contradiction to the scientific theories 
most in fashion, and they were peculiarly obnoxious to religious 
prejudices. Against a combination of scientific and religious 
intolerance no power on earth could prevail. Dr. Hutton was 
suppressed. His theory was dropped. No school of geologists 
ventured for forty years to build on the foundation he had 
raised. While in Germany men slowly created the science of 
mineralogy, while in France the tertiary strata yielded brilliant 
discoveries, and in England the museums were filled to over- 
flowing with huge fossils from the secondary formations, no 
one attempted a comprehensive system, so weary had science 
become of theory. The calm lasted until 1830, when Mr. 
Lyell published his “ Principles of Geology,” and reopened 
the old controversy by asserting and developing Hutton’s the- 
ory. The work exercised a great influence, since that which in 
1788 had been a premature hypothesis, incapable of proof, had 
become in 1830 the natural result of long and careful observa- 
tion, and appeared, if not perfectly satisfactory, at least the near- 
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est approach yet made to a satisfactory generalization. Edition 
after edition of the book was called for, as every year advanced 
the range of knowledge. It was reprinted and widely read in 
America, where its views were commonly accepted. The ninth 
London edition appeared in 1853, and after fifteen years’ inter- 
val Sir Charles has now published a tenth edition, which has 
been as eagerly received as any of its predecessors. 

The “ Principles” deal, as we have said, with the theory of 
geology, the process by which the earth’s crust has taken the 
form we see. Readers who care to learn what this form is, 
who want a statement, not of the forces which have been at 
work, but of the-minerals and fossils which have been the re- 
sult, may seek their information in Sir Charles’s ‘“ Elements 
of Geology,” a part of the subject included in the first edition 
of the “ Principles,” but afterwards found to require separate 
treatment. We shall undertake only to deal with the theory, 
dismissing the co-ordinate branch as beyond the power of com- 
pression. 

Sir Charles Lyell is thoroughly English and thoroughly me- 
thodical in-his science; nor are our countrymen likely to be 
unduly forgetful of this cireumstance, even though they remem- 
ber that he has been among the warmest and most disinter- 
ested friends that America and Americans have ever had in 
England. Dealing, as he has to do, with a topic which lends 
itself more readily than almost any other to the exercise of the 
imagination, so that few students cin resist the fascination of 
building geological castles-in-the-air, he seems to feel a certain 
amount of pleasure in lopping away fanciful excrescences which 
other men foster, and in treating the earth’s marvellous history 
in that coldly scientific spirit which admits only what is enough, 
and no more than enough, to produce the result observed. 
We cannot say that the “Principles,” still less the “ Ele- 
ments,” would amuse persons who look for a vivid series of 
pictures reproducing the mysterious and poetical outlines of a 
dead world. Sir Charles wanders among the monotonous and 
flowerless forests of the coal-measures without saddening our 
spirits, and describes the enormous reptiles of the lias in 
language as calm and little sensational as though ichthyosauri 
were still gambolling in shoals along the banks of the Thames. 
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Following his steps, we cannot but feel, that, however varied and 
curious, beautiful or hideous, may have been the forms of past 
existence, there is still a rigid and obstinate barrier of law 
which confines them within limits not essentially different from 
those we are familiar with in common life. Sir Charles is 
essentially a conservative philosopher, at least so far as con- 
cerns a rigorous adherence to a strictly defined method. At 
the outset of his career he seized upon one great principle, 
bold enough, it is true, but scarcely to be called fanciful or 
paradoxical, and to its proof and development he has devoted 
a long and active life, advancing so cautiously as often to lean, 
in his’ friends’ opinion, somewhat too strongly towards nega- 
tion. Like Hutton, he has always maintained that geology has 
nothing to do with the origin of things. There is no original 
world, he says. Search where we may, we cannot find a par- 
ticle of the earth’s surface which we can prove to be older than 
organic life. The theory of the earth’s igneous origin is espe- 
cially his aversion. Why found anything upon it, he asks, 
when we know, that, whether the globe was originally fluid or 
solid, in either case it must inevitably have assumed, sooner 
or later, the same form as now, from the mere action of at- 
mospheric and astronomical causes. Nor will he even admit 
the necessity that below the earth’s solid crust there should be 
a fluid nucleus or core. There are arguments for and against 
such a nucleus ; but Sir Charles is obviously of the opinion that 
below the earth’s crust there may be many things of which we 
can have as yet no idea. When Agassiz and his friends in- 
troduced into the science the glacial theory, certainly the 
most brilliant geological discovery of the last half-century, 
Sir Charles was slow to accept it until the accumulation of 
evidence overpowered all possibility of resistance. In his last 
edition he contested energetically the theory of progressive 
development, maintaining that there was no evidence to justify 
the common assumption that earlier forms of existence were 
necessarily simpler than later forms, the more complex making 
their appearance in an ascending scale till the arrival of man 
at last. And at the same time he met Lamarck’s argu- 
ment in favor of the transmutation of species by a distinct 
assertion of his belief that “ species have a real existence in 
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Nature, and each was endowed at the time of its creation with 
the attributes and organization by which it is now distin- 
guished.” 

Owing to this scientific spirit of caution, or to this national 
characteristic of hostility to theories, Sir Charles’s books, if 
they have not the charm of a lively imagination, have at all 
events a certain solidity which gives them high authority. 
Readers will not come to them in the expectation of find- 
ing many startling theories, or many brilliant generalizations, 
which have not the distinct purpose of supplying a “ causam 
naturalem et assiduam”’ for one thatis “raram et fortuitam” ; 
but they may rely upon finding in each successive edition what 
solid progress the science has made, and what new fields of in- 
vestigation have been opened. 

The plan of the “ Principles ” is simple and easily followed. 
According to the Huttonian theory, all past conditions of the 
earth, so far as they are visible to the geologist, were brought 
about by the slow agency of causes still existing, and, since the 
first appearance of organic life, there has been no violent, uni- 
versal interruption of development. Perhaps only the most 
sanguine geologists feel even now any strong confidence that 
the truth of this theory can ever be proved to demonstration. 
The diversity is so enormous between fossils of so-called suc- 
cessive strata, and the quiet of our earth since historical times 
contrasts so strongly with the evidence of wide and laborious 
convulsion offered by mountain ranges like the Alps, that 
one may well be pardoned for hesitating to generalize too bold- 
ly. Mont Blane is but a young mountain, which owes at least 
two thirds of its upheavals to periods later than the older 
tertiary. The strata about it are tortured, twisted, folded over 
and over, the oldest above the newest, until the whole country 
seems to have been ground in a mortar; yet we are required to 
believe that this process may be, and most probably is, actually 
going on at some spot in the world, under our very eyes, with- 
out our perceiving it. On the other hand, the rival hypothesis 
asserts a series of grand catastrophes, by which all life was ex- 
tinguished only to be incorporated again in new forms, — and 
of prodigious, but apparently rare, convulsions of Nature, which 
have transformed hy sudden paroxysms the appearance of the 
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world. Of the two theories, Hutton’s was certainly the most 
reasonable. That all life has ever been extinguished on the 
earth at any one moment since it was called into being is too 
violent an hypothesis to be accepted without irrefragable proof. 
There are species which to all appearance have lived undis- 
turbed through some of the worst of these catastrophes, as, 
for example, the Terebratula striata, a small marine shell com- 
mon in the chalk seas, and apparently identical with the Tere- 
bratula caput serpentis in our own. And so far as mere phys- 
ical convulsions are concerned, the disturbances have been 
limited both in violence and range. We find in so old a deposit 
as the oilite the delicate stamp of the dragon-fly undisturbed, 
though mountains have been raised near it, and every form of 
animal and vegetable life has been repeatedly changed since its 
entombment ; while from the miocene strata we are shown so 
strangely evanescent a memorial as the tender pattern of a 
butterfly’s wing on which are still to be traced colors that may 
well be twenty million years old. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Huttonian theory is to serve as 
the basis of geology, all past changes in the earth’s crust may 
be referred to causes now at work. These changes affect the 
organic and the inorganic world, and the agencies at work to 
produce them were formerly considered to be heat and moisture, 
but of late years more and more attention has been called to 
the influence of climate as a true and independent cause. For 
this reason a considerable part of the “ Principles” is now de- 
voted to the subject of climate, the remainder being divided 
under the two heads of organic and inorganic phenomena, 
which are accounted for according to the laws known to us 
from experience. Climatic geology, inorganic and organic ge- 
ology, are therefore dealt with independently in turn, according 
to a strictly logical method. We shall not go back to discuss 
opinions now familiar to every one from the earlier editions of 
the work, but we shall attempt to point out some of the most 
striking changes of view, which make the tenth edition almost 
a new book. 


Following Sir Charles’s arrangement, we have to deal first 
with the subject of climate. We have already mentioned the 
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unwillingness shown by him to accept the doctrine of great 
climatic changes, when Professor Agassiz, stepping so boldly 
out of his own strict sphere of science, forced upon geology 
his celebrated glacial theory. The introduction of this new 
geological agent seemed at first sight inconsistent with Sir 
Charles’s argument, obliging him to allow that causes had in 
fact existed on the earth cspable of producing more violent 
geological changes than would be possible in our own day. But 
the proof offered by Agassiz soon bore down all resistance, 
until the question is now no longer whether very astonishing 
revolutions in climate have taken place, but rather why they 
have taken place, and how often. 

So slender are the means of deciding precisely what may 
have been the palwozoic climate as compared with our own, 
that a difference of temperature between one period of a million 
years and another might well escape our attention in that early 
age, even where any record was still preserved. That there 
were such differences has been shown to be very probable, but 
it is wiser to postpone problems about the primary period until 
the nearer history of tertiary and recent times has been worked 
out. Whatever can be proved to have happened once on the 
earth will probably be found to have happened frequently, 
since we have no right to assume that any true cause has acted 
only in a single instance. We understand Sir Charles and the 
more advanced geologists to abandon as untenable the favorite 
theory, that the radiation of internal heat, while the earth 
was still cooling from a liquid state, raised the temperature on 
its surface throughout the primary period to a higher point than 
would now be possible. Some other agency had therefore to be 
discovered, capable of explaining phenomena so mysterious as 
the apparently high average warmth of paleozoic times. Thus 
far, however, little progress has been made in these climatic 
studies, except as concerns the tertiary and recent age. 

Within the last few years the darkness which had hitherto 
covered this region of geology has been partly dissipated, and 
partly, as it seems to us, made only more visible by the light 
thrown upon it by Professor Heer. This Swiss geologist, col- 
lecting the rich harvest of fossils buried almost at his own 
door in the miocene deposits of Oeningen, selected from them 
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such species as were most closely allied to species now in 
existence, and, arguing from the known characteristics of the 
latter, has, by a series of most ingenious inductions, proved 
the nature of the miocene Swiss climate. A marvellous wealth 
of vegetation is shown to have existed on the shores of this 
Oeningen lake. But we venture to think the most significant 
fact pointed out by Professor Heer is, that, of the genera which 
then predominated in Europe, a very small proportion still 
exists there, as compared with the numbers that flourish else- 
where. The miocene age has bequeathed by far the largest 
portion of its riches, not to Europe, not to Asia, nor even to 
Africa, but to the country of all others least likely, under the pres- 
ent geographical division, to share them, — to North America. 

After proving by means of the Oeningen fossils that Central 
Europe enjoyed a miocene climate much resembling that of 
Madeira or the Canaries at present, a climate whose average 
temperature was higher by 9° Cent. (16° Fahr.) than now, the 
Professor tested his theories by an experiment so bold that the 
imagination cannot fail to be*impressed by it. He turned to 
the region about the pole, — arctic countries, from which at 
different times geological collections more or less extensive 
have been brought by explorers to the various museums of 
Europe. These collections, coming from North Greenland, 
from Melville Island, Banksland, the Mackenzie River, Spitz- 
bergen, and Iceland, were submitted to Professor Heer’s exam- 
ination by consent of the societies or governments to whom 
they belonged, and from the portion which was of miocene 
age he has drawn proof of a rich vegetation once existing 
over the whole region now covered by ice or snow. Here, un- 
der the seventieth parallel of north latitude, were found masses 
of fossil leaves perfectly preserved, even to delicate seed-ves- 
sels which almost a breath of air would have burst. Oaks, 
with leaves half a foot long, flourished in North Greenland for- 
ests among a far greater variety of trees than could now be found 
in any forest of Central Europe. The poplar, the beech, and the 
oak, the plane-tree, the Wellingtonia, and the lime, once grew 
luxuriantly within twelve degrees of the pole, — and, if the firm 
land extended so far, it is safe to say that the more hardy pines, 
willows, and alders were then to be found at the pole itself. 
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Here, again, as in the case of the contemporary Swiss forests, 
it is remarkable that several of these miocene species, then 
common to Europe and to America as well as to the whole 
arctic region, have now their closest representatives, — shall 
we dare say their descendants ?— hot in the Old World, but 
in California and Louisiana. 

There could be no more decisive proof of the theory which 
Heer had deduced from the Oeningen deposits than this strange 
evidence drawn from beneath arctic ice. The elevation of 
temperature argued from the miocene flora of Switzerland was 
more than confirmed. While the climate of Central Europe 
was only 16° Fahr. warmer than now, and while this tempera- 
ture gradually fell, as now, according to the latitude, it seems 
as though from the thirtieth parallel northward to the pole the 
loss of heat had been less rapid than in our own time. On 
the forty-seventh parallel the miocene climate was 9° Cent. 
(16° Fahr.) warmer than ours ; but at the pole tle apparent 
temperature was 16}° Cent: (30° Fahr.) higher than now. 
Whether this-variation from what.we should naturally expect 
was real or only apparent is a point not yet decided. Since 
the temperature is calculated from the vegetation, it is possible 
that there may be an error in this attempt to deal with a state 
of things unknown to our experience, and that the miocene 
warmth of a long arctic summer may have more than coun- 
terbalanced the effect of winter’s cold, thus bringing vegetation 
farther northward than might be expected. However this 
may be, the fact is now considered established that the mio- 
cene climate was 16° Fahr. warmer than our own, and that 
the isothermal line, which represents a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 32° Fahr., the freezing point of water, and which is 
now on or near the fifty-eighth parallel of north latitude, was 
then thrust back to the pole itself. 

We do not yet know how long this state of things lasted in 
the northern hemisphere, nor what fluctuations accompanied 
the subsequent history of miocene and pliocene times. But 
in the marine formations of the later pliocene period it is 
observed that species of shells peculiar to the warmer seas 
began slowly to disappear, supplanted by northern forms. 
Arctic mollusks drove the legitimate inhabitants of temperate 
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seas far toward the south, and usurped their place. The pro- 
cess was probably slow, but its action and results are more 
apparent than the sequence of its steps. We suddenly find 
ourselves in the midst of a perpetual winter so severe that 
cautious geologists like Sir Charles Lyell hesitate to accept the 
evidence before their eyes. Glaciers poured down the moun- 
tains, eroding, polishing, scouring with long grooves the hard- 
est rocks, and carrying boulders and drift over hill and valley. 
New England would seem to have been buried under a solid 
mass of ice, or under a sea always packed with ice. The mio- 
cene flora and fauna of Europe were apparently forced back to 
the Mediterranean and annihilated, while in America. they 
escaped, either by a retreat into Mexico or by some other now 
vanished path to the tropics, or from some local cause now not 
perfectly obvious. Geologists are still vainly attempting to 
come to an agreement among themselves as to the limits 
which should be allowed for this march of polar ice and arctic 
species. The track of the glacier is visible to a certain point, 
and erratic boulders are found within certain parallels of lati- 
tude, but Professor Agassiz asserts that under the equator it- 
self the whole valley of the Amazons was filled with one huge 
glacier which built up its gigantic moraines across the river’s 
mouth. Without adopting extreme views, it may be consid- 
ered as proved that an arctic flora and fauna occupied Eu- 
rope and America, and when at last returning warmth drove 
the ice backward, here and there little patches of northern 
vegetation, cut off from their families, took refuge among the 
mountains, where they still remain, on the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, among the Grampians and the Alleghanies, like block- 
aded towns waiting their friends’ return. Careful observers 
believe, too, that they have discovered evidence of warmer 
periods intercalated between other periods of recurring cold. 

Although it is improbable that the earth’s present tempera- 
ture is a precise mean between miocene warmth and glacial 
frost, yet, since such an assumption would rather fall short of 
explaining the glacial phenomena than explain too much, we 
need be under no fear of exaggerating the oscillations of cli- 
mate by arguing, that, as the miocene temperature was 16° 
warmer than our own, the glacial must have been at least 16° 
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colder ; and since any cause which increased the warmth of 
the pole in miocene times might also have increased the cold 
afterwards in the same region, we might infer an oscillation of 
no less than 60° Fahr. within the arctic circle. But there 
seems to be no reason for insisting upon this last point. 
Enough was proved, when it was shown to be probable that the 
isothermal mean of 32°, which was once at the pole and is now 
on the fifty-eighth parallel, at an intermediate time fell as far 
south as the fortieth parallel, so that the glacial climate of 
Philadelphia may have been the present climate of Iceland. 

The discovery of this climatic element in geology was one of 
more importance than can yet be fairly estimated. We cannot 
measure the force of the new agent, nor have geologists yet the 
means of calculating what share it may have had in the de- 
struction, the creation, and the confusion of organic even more 
than of inorganic forms. But the glacial theory is not com- 
plete, it lacks indeed its most essential side, if science con- 
tent itself with recording the phenomenon without compre- 
hending its cause. What was this extraordinary influence 
which brought alpine glaciers straight over the Jura, and 
swept the forms of miocene life out of Europe? Sir Charles 
Lyell and other men of science, who can preserve their good 
sense under temptation, cannot prevent the mass of imaginative 
human beings from wild speculations. Nine in every ten will 
certainly jump to the conclusion that this apparition which we 
call the glacial epoch is but the world’s great ever-recurring 
winter, as the warmer age that preceded it was the world’s 
summer, and we mortals are creatures so limited in our exist- 
ence, that, flourishing in April, our experience does not even 
extend back to March, nor teach us to predict May. 

If this theory were less obvious, its truth would perhaps be 
somewhat more probable. Even as it stands, there is much to 
be said in its favor, as we shall presently show. But Nature 
does not necessarily revolve in cycles. Sir Charles Lyell, al- 
ways unwilling to call in a doubtful and unfamiliar agent 
where anything simpler can be made to supply its place, 
adheres to his old opinion that these climatic variations may 
be sufficiently explained by assuming corresponding changes in 
physical geography. A globe on which all the dry land were 
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massed about the poles would have a climate far cooler than 
one on which all the dry land were massed under the equator. 
Land at the poles is a storehouse for ice and snow, while land 
within the tropics is a furnace for the distribution of heat. 
Water about the poles checks the accumulation of ice, and 
moderates cold, while water about the tropics absorbs and 
moderates heat. Calculations have been made to prove that 
a comparatively small amount of geographical change would 
be sufficient to produce climatic variations fully as great as 
those we have stated. 

If we venture to doubt whether Sir Charles’s explanation is 
satisfactory, we do so only under the cover of Sir Charles’s own 
philosophical maxims. Naturalem causam et assiduam queri- 
mus, non raram et forluitam. Nevertheless, although the 
geographical theory does not seem to have quite so large and 
liberal a character as one might wish, there is no fair reason 
to reject it, if it conforms to the phenomena observed. Un- 
fortunately, the more geology is studied, the more its incom- 
pleteness becomes obvious ; it cannot make progress without 
theorizing, yet very few of its theories have the proper number 
of legs to run upon ; the facts, if not contradictory, are wanting. 

The geographical doctrine of climatic variations applied to 
the case we are discussing requires that in warm periods, as 
the miocene, for example, there should have been less land 
than now about the pole, and more land within the tropics. As 
time passed on, the land about the pole is supposed to have 
risen from under the sea, and ice to have accumulated upon it, 
while land within the tropics sank, and the glacial age be- 
gan. In proportion to these oscillations of land and sea was 
the greater or less degree of cold; but increased warmth was 
always the sign of more sea about the pole, or fewer mountains 
there, or of less sea within the tropics; while increased cold 
was always preceded by an elevation of polar land, or an 
extension of tropical ocean. 

We will not now discuss the amount of geographical change 
required by this theory, for it seems as though the next step 
were properly to inquire whether anything is known of the facts. 
Theoretically, there is nothing whatever to prevent our assum- 
ing in geology very much what we please in regard to the 
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relative position of land and water, so long as the assumption 
is carefully confined to the three fourths of the globe now 
sea, of whose history we know almost nothing; but no such 
liberty can fairly be taken with the north pole; and if we are 
required to believe that in tertiary times there was less land 
within the arctic circle than now, we have a right to ask that 
science should go to the arctic circle and prove the fact. We 
already know something of that region as it appeared in the 
warm miocene days, when, theoretically, we should suppose it 
to have been under water. In Greenland, on’ the Mackenzie, 
in Spitzbergen, on all sides of the pole, wherever land exists 
now, land existed then, covered with forests which indicate a 
wide extent of firm dry ground. These forests were filled 
with a vegetation common to Europe and America, indi- 
cating as clearly as anything in geology can indicate that a 
close connection by land then existed between the two conti- 
nents. Where was this lost bridge between Europe and Amer- 
ica? Professor Heer, resting upon the fact that Icelandic fossils 
do not show the same homogeneity with those of Greenland 
which those of Greenland show with other arctic fossils, main- 
tains that this land connection must have run to the north, 
or, in other words, that Greenland extended over to Finland, 
and that a continent existed precisely where according to the- 
ory there could not have been any land at all. We need not 
give absolute faith to Heer’s theory, though it was framed 
on fair premises, with no reference whatever to the point we 
are now discussing; but, apart from this, there is strong rea- 
son to suppose that the islands which now exist between the 
American continent and the pole were in the tertiary age close- 
ly connected with each other, with Greenland, with America, 
and with Spitzbergen and Europe. 

It may perhaps be argued that there was more land than 
now north of the equator, within the fortieth parallel, which 
might account for the increase of heat; and as it is impossible 
to deny with certainty any assumption in regard to the bot- 
tom of the sea, this explanation is more reasonable than the 
other. But Sir Charles Lyell has pointed out that this very 
region is, of all the world, most remarkable for the very un- 
usual proportion of land, as compared with water, which it 
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now contains. To assume that it contained still more land in 
the tertiary period is contrary to the geographical theory itself. 

Let us carry the argument a little farther. According to 
theory, it is clear, that, whether there was a polar continent in 
the tertiary period or not, there must have been a considerable 
additional elevation of land within the arctic circle as the 
glacial age approached, and a corresponding depression within 
the tropics. So far as the tropics are concerned, we may safely 
leave the matter to decide itself according to further observa- 
tion ; but in regard to northern countries, this theory brings us 
face to face with one of the most inexplicable coincidences that 
ever perplexed geology. So far from there having been a con- 
siderable elevation of land in high latitudes during the glacial 
period, the plainest proof exists of a remarkable depression 
beneath the water, not only in the arctic region, where the ter- 
tiary deposits are everywhere covered with glacial drift, but far 
and wide throughout the northern hemisphere. There is some- 
thing so strange and contrary to theory in this simultaneous 
accumulation of ice and water, that an attempt has been made 
to explain it by inferring the existence of an enormous ice-cap 
at the pole, which actually disturbed the earth’s equilibrium 
and made the ocean gravitate towards the frozen mass. Un- 
fortunately, no possible accumulation of ice could alone explain 
a submergence of fourteen hundred feet, proved by upraised 
marine shells, in the latitude of Wales. 

Sir Charles argues in reply, that these cases of depression 
may have been local and more than counterbalanced by great 
local elevations, which would raise mountain ranges covered 
with vast depths of ice and snow. But we cannot discover a 
particle of evidence to justify the assumption that the sub- 
mergence was local. So far as it is possible to ascertain the 
geographical conditions of a period so obscure, we seem com- 
pelled to admit that both the Old World and the New were 
affected equally and simultaneously by water as well as by ice dur- 
ing the glacial age. There appears to have been even the same 
general distinction between the climates of Europe and America 
then as now, for the range of erratics corresponded in curve 
with the present isothermal lines. In America, as in Europe, 
marine shells of the glacial period are commonly confined to 
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elevations of from one to seven hundred feet above the sea, 
while erratic blocks and grooved and polished rocks extend to 
elevations of several thousand feet. If the isothermal curve 
was constant, we have a right to infer that the cause which 
thrust it southward or drew it northward was a general, not 
a local cause; and if the phenomena accompanying the sub- 
mergence of land were identical in Europe and America, the 
inference that this submergence was local seems to be unwar- 
ranted. We will not say that the geographical theory in regard 
to climatic variations may not be the. best solution yet offered 
of a very difficult problem, but we should be glad to know how 
it can be made to harmonize with the facts. So far as there is 
any evidence at hand, both the depression of land and its sub- 
sequent emergence about the pole were general, not local, and 
took place in an order directly the reverse of that which the 
theory requires. 

Although Sir Charles Lyell maintains energetically his own 
view of the case, supporting it by arguments whose force we 
do not question, he is far too liberal a writer to reject absolutely 
any other theory which is based upon probable grounds. For 
this reason he has devoted a long chapter to the explanation 
of an agency as yet little understood. We shall not undertake 
to follow him through the difficult reasoning and calculations 
of this thirteenth chapter, in which, pursuing suggestions first 
thrown out by Sir John Herschel, and afterwards elaborated 
by Mr. James Croll, he shows that astronomical influences may 
have considerably affected the earth’s climate. Starting from 
the fact that the earth’s orbit is not constant, but is so acted 
upon by the planets that during long periods the earth may 
be drawn no less than 14,500,000 miles farther from the sun 
than at other periods, Mr. Croll has shown, that, although this 
eccentricity of orbit does not affect the total amount of heat _ 
received each year from the sun, the average quantity vary- 
ing very slightly at any time, yet it may very seriously affect 
the distribution of heat. For five thousand years together, the 
hemisphere which happens to have its winter at the time when 
the globe is farthest from the sun will lose one-fifth part of the 
whole amount of winter’s heat, which will be transferred to 
summer. No one can pretend to say what would be the effect 
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of making winter one fifth colder and summer one fifth hotter ; 
but Mr. Croll has suggested that the intense heat of the 
summer sun, acting upon vast accumulations of winter snow, 
would create long seasons of fog, clouds, and rain, which might 
probably reduce the whole average temperature of the year, and 
check the melting of the ice. 

Sir Charles furnishes a table, calculated by Messrs. Stone 
and Croll, showing the variations in eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit for the last million years. During that time there have 
been four periods when the eccentricity has exceeded ten mil- 
lion miles, the most remarkable of which occurred 850,000 
years ago, with an effect calculated as equivalent to the addi- 
tion of thirty-six days to the winter of the hemisphere which’ 
wintered in aphelion. The mean temperature of the coldest 
month in the latitude of London was -7° Fahr.; that of the 
hottest month was 126°. Making a deduction from the sum- 
mer heat on account of clouds and fog, we may easily obtain a 
climate that would cover England with glaciers. 

This theory is certainly attractive and perfectly philosoph- 
ical. Perhaps it may contain the germ of a new geological 
system, and, when further elaborated, may be found to throw 
new light upon many difficult points ; but, as it stands, we are 
obliged to bring against it the same objection we have urged 
against the geographical theory, that it does not accord with 
the facts. The present eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is very 
slight, so that, after admitting the glacial period to have been 
brought about in the manner described, a still greater difficulty 
arises in attempting to account for the antecedent warm ter- 
tiary period, and for an average degree of heat higher than can 
be obtained by calculation. We do not understand how this 
objection can be met; but if ever it should be satisfactorily 
overcome, the glacial theory may be considered as almost com- 
plete. Only the recurrence and the effects of these revolutions 
in the earth’s economy would then remain to be studied, and we 
venture to think that not a long time could elapse before every 
geologist would find the basis for a new science in the history 
of climatic variations. 

In concluding his chapters upon climate, Sir Charles has 
used the theory of eccentricity as the foundation for a curious 
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attempt to calculate the age of organic life. About five per 
cent of marine shells peculiar to the northern hemisphere | 
have disappeared since the beginning of the glacial period. 
Assuming the time elapsed as one million years, a complete 
change in the existing testacea would require twenty million 
years. The range of our modern shells extends back to 
early miocene times, and there are twelve such complete cycles 
of change before we reach the Laurentian epoch, so that we 
obtain a rough estimate of 240,000,000 years as the limit of 
life on the earth ; yet even before this the foraminifer called 
the Eozoién Canadensé, a sort of coral-builder, during an 
indefinite series of ages, built its home and its tomb in the 
Laurentian limestone of Canada. Sir Charles does not, how- 
ever, mean his estimate to be taken strictly. He would prob- 
ably be fully as willing to assume a thousand million of years 
for the development of organic life as a quarter of that time. 
Nevertheless we may hope that scientific data for a closer cal- 
culation may possibly be discovered, and, were this once ef- 
fected, that another step would enable science to fix the limits 
within which species have flourished, and the race of man 
among the rest may expect to carry on its development. 


The second great division of Sir Charles’s work embraces 
the causes which have brought the inorganic world into its 
present condition. Much that is new in the way of illustration 
has been added to this portion of the “ Principles,” without 
any serious enlargement of view or change of opinion. We 
find here still the old division into aqueous and igneous causes 
of change, with the familiar arguments drawn from the Falls 
of Niagara, the deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, and the Missis- 
sippi, from the slow wearing away of sea-clifls by waves and 
tides, from the steady denudation caused by rain, from the 
local action of glaciers, and from the curious phenomena of 
springs. Time has not weakened, nor has it, we think, greatly 
strengthened, the evidence that volcanic activity, apparently 
fitful and accidental, is really persistent and uniform ; that 
continents are now rising and falling as they rose and fell in 
the earth’s earliest period, and that time is the only ele- 
ment needed to explain the operation of igneous forces in past 
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ages. Nearly one half of the whole work, and certainly its 
best known and most firmly established half, is devoted to the 
elaboration of these views in regard to inorganic geology ; but 
although they excited great interest thirty years ago, when they 
were comparatively new and revolutionary, these opinions 
relate to a subject which is now of only secondary impor- 
tance. Geology is bearing the fruits predicted by Hutton’s 
religious opponents. It is dealing, for good or evil, with sub- 
jects more and more delicate. The attention of science, and 
of intelligent men, is now no longer concentrated on inorganic 
forms, on rocks and the arrangement of strata, but on organ- 
isms, on life and its manifestations. We prefer to leave unno- 
ticed all that Sir Charles has added to his chapters on the 
causes of inorganic change, in order to examine at greater 
length his opinions on the history of organic life. 


The same reform which Hutton had attempted to introduce 
into geology was, at the beginning of the century, attempted 
for ontology by Lamarck. As Hutton maintained that there 
had been no break of continuity in the earth’s economy, but 
that causes still existing had made the world what we see 
it, so Lamarck affirmed that there had been no want of con- 
tinuity in organic existence, but that every shape endowed 
with life had been derived by the ordinary process of repro- 
duction from shapes previously existing. 

The service which Sir Charles Lyell rendered to Dr. Hut- 
ton has been rendered to Lamarck by Mr. Darwin. But in 
referring to the theories of Lamarck and Darwin as one, we 
speak merely of their common starting-point, transmutation, 
not of the development which each writer has given to the 
principle. Mr. Darwin has gained more supporters than La- 
marck, because he has pointed out and argued with extraor- 
dinary ability an explanation of the phenomena more reason- 
able than Lamarck’s; but we doubt whether even Sir Charles 
Lyell would believe that Lamarck’s decried and ridiculed. 
theory had so closely anticipated Mr. Darwin, had not his 
own chapter in the “ Principles,” written in 1830, to explain 
and oppose Lamarck, been still before his eyes. 

Viewed merely as a question of applying certain realistic 
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laws of criticism, the two hypotheses of Hutton and Lamarck, 
of Lyell and Darwin, seem to have an irresistible tendency to 
march hand in hand, one through the inorganic, the other 
through the organic world. In each case the assumption 
which gave life to the theory was, that Nature never moved by 
leaps, but that all her steps would, if properly studied, show a 
logically rigid sequence. In each case it was insisted that a 
close study of the ‘existing world was alone necessary to ex- 
plain the process of its formation. There would have been no 
reason for surprise, therefore, if Sir Charles Lyell had begun 
his career by associating the two theories as inseparably con- 
nected, the fall of one being fatal to the success of the other. 
But Sir Charles was not a man to place himself in a position 
which was then at least untenable, nor to pledge himself to 
one theoretical opinion merely because it harmonized with an- 
other theoretical opinion of his own. Cautious as he always 
has been in his scientific progress, when, in the earlier editions 
of the “ Principles” he was obliged to meet the question of 
transm™tation, he expressly and even formally avowed his be- 
lief that Lamarck was wrong. He repeated this conviction in 
1853. Mr. Darwin’s work appeared five years later, and the 
controversy took a new shape. When Sir Charles’s “ Anti- 
quity of Man” was published, in 1863, it was obvious that he 
no longer adhered to his views of ten years before, and now, 
in his last publication, he recants his former opinion as for- 
mally as he then announced it, and declares his belief that 
Lamarck was right. 

When the leading authority in any branch of science an- 
nounces that the basis upon which one half, and that the most 
important half, of his science rested, is insecure, and must be 
removed in order to substitute another, constructed on an op- 
posite principle, the public cannot be too cautious in avoiding 
to take sides in the dispute, nor can it be too rigorous in ex- 
acting an explanation of the reasons which have caused such 
a revolution in opinion. Sir Charles has made no secret of 
his reasons, which are elaborately explained in the work be- 
fore us, and we, in our turn, without pretending either to jus- 
tify or to condemn him, shall attempt to show by what process 
he has reached his conclusions. 
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Every one knows, or should know, that all organic forms, 
whether extinct or existing, are divided, for purposes of clas- 
sification, into two groups, the one comprising all plants, the 
other all animals hitherto discovered, — and that these groups 
in their turn are subdivided, according to established principles, 
into smaller groups, which again resolve themselves into groups 
smaller still, until at the. bottom of the scale we arrive at the 
last possible point of systematic distinction. These lowest 
possible groups are called species, but below these again the 
physiologist is often able to recognize marked varieties which 
fade imperceptibly into identity. 

The starting-point of classification is therefore the species, 
and every geologist, every physiologist, every. individual who 
reads a page of any scientific work dealing even remotely with 
theories of organic life, must inevitably be met sooner or later 
by the inquiry, What is a species ? 

Few scientific men would to-day venture to risk their repu- 
tation by defining absolutely the meaning of this, the com- 
monest and most elementary term in their vocabulary, upon 
which the whole question in dispute between the two schools 
of physiologists depends. The common reader must satisfy 
himself by considering species to be collections of individuals 
which reproduce their like by generation, and are averse to 
sexual union in proportion as they are remote from each other 
in structure. We are compelled to add, however, that this defi- 
nition would probably satisfy no scientific physiologist. 

Excluding microscopic beings, we may assume that there are 
between one and two millions of species in existence. Yet we 
are far from suggesting that this estimate, vague though it be, 
even approaches exactness, or that science is at all more ab- 
solute on this point than we have found it to be in dealing with 
other essential matters. Every physiologist has enjoyed a del- 
icate sense of his own omnipotence over forms which have had 
the misfortune to be discovered for the first time. He is at 
liberty to class them as varieties, or to invent for them a new 
species, according to his individual views of their — and of his 
own—importance. Nor is it merely in regard to newly dis- 
covered forms that this liberty may be exercised. Man does 
not know and cannot learn whether he is himself one species or 
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a dozen. All the varieties of human beings have usually been 
classed in one species; but so great a zodlogist as Professor 
Agassiz, following out an accepted principle to its strictly logi- 
cal result, recognizes in the different races of mankind, such 
as the negro, the Indian, and the Europe&n white, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of as many true species. In estimating, 
therefore, the number of known species as between one and 
two millions, we have no intention of implying that there may 
not be millions more. 

Somewhere, however, classification must begin; and so far 
as the real difficulty is concerned, if the term species were laid 
aside, the public would feel a considerable relief. The essential 
point is to account for distinction at all; nor is it worth the 
while of any party to attack or to defend the arbitrary classifi- 
cation which has been so common. Both parties would, we sup- 
pose, be glad to establish, merely in the interests of science, any 
arbitrary rules of classification by which to recognize species, 
without prejudice to the true point in dispute; but the public 
has no direct concern in so purely scientific an arrangement ; 
it asks only to know what are the causes of varieties in form, 
whether specific or generic, or neither the one nor the other. 

On this subject the difference of opinion has now become 
irreconcilable ; for, while all the highest authorities in physi- 
ology, with but few exceptions, maintain, that, notwithstanding 
the existence of a limited faculty for self-adaptation in the or- 
ganism, every separate form has yet its own precise and un- 
varying boundaries, and had its origin in a distinct, physical, 
external act of creation, the followers of Lamarck and Darwin 
affirm no less positively that no such absolute boundaries exist, 
but that every form of organic life owes its peculiarities of 
structure to an innate capacity for change. Science has only 
these two theories to offer; and the controversy has now gone 
so far that it becomes every day more and more difficult for 
any scientific man to escape committing himself either to the 
one theory or to the other. 

When Sir Charles Lyell, in former editions of the “ Prin- 
ciples,” rejected the hypothesis of Lamarck, and, following 
Cuvier and Linnzus, declared his belief that there were limits 
of variation from original types, beyond which no true species 
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could pass, he rested mainly upon the assumed fact, that, al- 
though experiment proves undeniably the considerable modifi- 
cations which a short period of domestication may produce in 
animals or plants, it proves no less clearly that the rate of 
change is not permanent, and that beyond a certain line there 
ceases to be any change at all. When man first establishes 
himself in a wild country, he may find animals which are 
fearless and incapable of self-protection; when he has perse- 
cuted them for a few generations, they may become cautious, 
watchful, even cunning; new instincts may be developed, and 
pass by inheritance from parents to offspring. But there 
comes at length a time when the habits of the species are 
capable of no further alteration, and it will sooner allow itself 
to be exterminated than develop new faculties. In the same 
manner breeders may succeed in obtaining an animal or a 
plant which differs strikingly from other varieties of its spe- 
cies, but there is a limit to this process. We have succeeded in 
breeding the race-horse to a high point of speed, but we should 
probably go on breeding indefinitely without obtaining any pro- 
portional increase of speed. The oldest records confirm this 
view of the limited power of variation in species. Mummies 
preserved in Egyptian tombs prove that the bull, the dog, the 
cat, the crocodile, even the wheat which grew on the banks of 
the Nile more than three thousand years ago, did not merely 
resemble, but were identical with the species which still exist 
on the same spot. 

Assuming, therefore, that species have a real existence in 
Nature, and that each was endowed at the time of its creation 
with permanent attributes and organization, Sir Charles was 
naturally led to accept the general doctrine of final causes. 
Since the individuals composing species are averse to sexual 
union in proportion as they are remote from each other in 
structure, this aversion must be one of the peculiarities with 
which species were endowed at the beginning for the purpose 
of maintaining their distinctness. A hybrid, therefore, the 
offspring of individuals belonging to separate species, could 
not be fertile, and accordingly one principal test of species 
should be hybridity. 

Finally, Sir Charles was obliged to meet the difficulty which 
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of all others is most embarrassing to a geologist, and which 
appears ultimately to have proved the turning-point of his 
opinions. Even though Lamarck’s transmutation theory be 
rejected, there remains the curious phenomenon of progressive 
development to account for, — that successive appearance of or- 
ganic beings on the earth, in the order of their relative perfec- 
tion, which is popularly supposed to be one of the most curious 
discoveries in geological sciegce. Sir Charles boldly denied 
the fact. He asserted that there existed no argument of much 
weight to prove that there had been in truth any such progres- 
sive development of organic forms; certainly geology furnished 
no argument whatever in favor of the fancied evolution of one 
species out of another. 

Nevertheless it was impossible to doubt that the highest of 
all beings, man, was of very modern origin, and the antiquity 
of man was precisely the question with which Sir Charles now 
undertook to deal. He found all the geological evidence point- 
ing, not to the original creation of man in his highest type, but 
to the gradual evolution of that type from one less perfect.; 
man, as Sir Charles found him in caves and gravel-pits, was a 
step downwards, not a step upwards. Thus he was led back 
to the theory of progressive development ; and, if determined 
to preserve his consistency, he must have accepted the doctrine 
peculiarly disagreeable to his special cast of mind, that the 
creative energy which shaped the world had not yet ceased to 
act, and that when active it moved still by leaps, creating new 
forms at will. In the ninth chapter of the present edition he 
has, with his usual caution, reconsidered the reasons on which 
his opposition to the theory of progressive development was 
founded ; and although he still thinks that the subject is not 
altogether clear, and that the fossil testacea, for example, 
show no such progressive advance in organization as might 
have been expected, he agrees that there is fair ground for 
believing the invertebrate animals to have flourished before the 
vertebrata, and, in the latter class, fish, reptiles, birds, and 
mammalia to have made their appearance in a chronological 
order analogous to that in which they would be arranged ac- 
cording to an advancing scale of perfection in their organization, 

To accept the fact of progressive development was with Sir 
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Charles only the first step towards Lamarck’s doctrine of 
transmutation ; but geology, as he had said, furnished no ar- 
gument in favor of the evolution of one species out of another. 
It is true that there was nothing in geology to forbid such a 
belief, and Sir Charles ultimately found in the study of insular 
floras and faunas a very ingenious line of reasoning against 
the opposite doctrine of special creation; but so far as positive 
evidence of transmutation was concerned, geology had nothing 
to offer. Sir Charles had no choice but to depend upon Mr. 
Darwin. 

Having stated, in 1853, his reasons for rejecting Lamarck’s 
theory, Sir Charles gives in his present edition the reasons 
which have led him to change his opinion. Later investiga- 
tions, he says, have convinced him that the facts are not what 
he supposed them to be. He was mistaken in supposing that 
the limits of variability had ever been reached, or that any 
peculiarities which actually exist in Nature might not be pro- 
duced by the process of selection, as the race-horse’s speed 
was produced, even though there must of course be an ulti- 
mate barrier to further progress in any particular direction. 
The problem to solve was merely whether animals and plants 
owe their actual forms to slow development, — not whether they 
can be made to assume peculiarities unknown in fact. Further- 
more, it was immaterial to prove that any one shape has been 
permanent for a length of time; since it is not the faculty for 
remaining unchanged that is in question, but the capacity for 
change. 

In his thirty-sixth chapter Sir Charles offers the evidence 
which seems to his mind decisive, that the limits of variability 
in species have never yet been reached. As he quotes the 
cases from Mr. Darwin’s work, we shall imitate his example to 
a certain extent, even at the risk of repeating what has become 
very familiar to persons who feel enough interest in their 
origin and destiny to give their attention to this question. 
Every zodlogist who attempts to prove the faculty which organ- 
isms possess for self-adaptation feels in the depths of his mind 
a conviction that some particular group of animals or plants 
is better adapted than any other to furnish the facts required. 
Mr. Bates, in his delightful book on the natural history of the 
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Amazons, avows that his special weakness is butterflies. Na- 
ture, he says, has written on their delicate wings the history and 
genealogy of the species. Mr. Darwin is perhaps most devoted 
to pigeons, because the pigeon can be mated or married for 
life, and its varieties breed as truly as any true species. Noth- 
ing can be more ingenious and pleasing than the train of argu- 
ment by which he shows the probability that all the one hundred 
and fifty named races of domestic pigeons are true descendants 
from one original type, the rock-pigeon ; and we shall sum it up 
here, since the whole theory of transmutation seems bound in 
the validity of its results. 

The rock-pigeon is a bird of a slaty-blue color ; its tail has 
a terminal dark bar, the bases of the outer feathers being ex- 
ternally edged with white ; its wings have two black bars. Of 
its supposed descendants, some are white, some black, some 
spotted with color, some mottled; the pouter has a longer 
body, a greater number of sacral and caudal vertebre, broader 
ribs, and larger breast-bone ; the fantail has thirty or forty tail- 
feathers, instead of twelve or fourteen; and in some breeds 
the whole skull differs in outline and proportions. All these 
one hundred and fifty domestic breeds may be crossed, and the 
mongrel is fertile. Mr. Darwin’s object being to prove that all 
these breeds, with their extraordinary diversities of structure 
and habits, were only natural varieties from a common stock, 
he adopted the following process. By a cross between a white 
fantail and a black barb he obtained a mongrel, in color either 
black, brown, or mottled. A second mongrel, also mottled or 
dusky, he obtained by a cross between another black barb and 
a spot, —a white bird having a red spot on the forehead and a 
red tail. Coupling these two mongrels, the barb-fantail and 
the barb-spot, he got a third variety, which proved a bird of as 
beautiful a blue color, with the white croup, double black wing- 
bar, and barred and white-edged tail-feathers, as any wild rock- 
pigeon. This test of the origin of pigeons was also to a certain 
extent a test of the well-known principle thus applied, accord- 
ing to which characters which have been in abeyance for many 
generations in both of the parent stocks may be reproduced. 
Mr. Darwin has applied the same process, with a like result, to 
the most distinct varieties of our common fowl, and suggests a 
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wider and more difficult application in the case of the horse. 
It appears that asses, and especially their foals, have occasion- 
ally distinct transverse bars, like those of the zebra, on the 
leg, and sometimes have the shoulder-stripe also. There is in 
India a breed of horses always striped in the same way, and 
examples of this peculiarity have been collected by Mr. Darwin 
from many breeds of horses all over the world. The mule, or 
cross between the horse and the ass, is frequently marked like 
the zebra. The hybrid between a chestnut mare and a male 
quagga was much more plainly marked than his sire. And, 
finally, the hybrid between the ass and hemionus, neither par- 
ent being striped, had legs, shoulders, and face marked accord- 
ing to the same rule. Hence Mr. Darwin concludes that the 
horse, ass, hemionus, quagga, and zebra may have a common 
descent from some animal striped like the zebra. 

The evidence accumulated by Mr. Darwin convinced Sir 
Charles of his mistake in assuming, as he had done, that the 
limits of variability in species had ever been practically reached. 
The result in regard to hybridity as a natural protection to 
species was equally little calculated to check the revolution in 
Sir Charles’s opinions. Although no one disputed the general 
principle, that, in proportion as animals or plants are remote 
from each other in structure, they are averse to union, and their 
offspring tend to sterility, yet in practice it was found that 
the gradations were so delicate, the greater or less degree of 
fertility in a hybrid so extremely difficult to ascertain, as com- 
pared with the greater or less degree of fertility in a mongrel, 
in other words, the boundary between species and varieties was 
on this side so vague and shifting, as not to warrant the estab- 
lishment of any absolute law. As sterility faded into hybridity, 
and hybrids faded into mongrels, so the distinctions between 
genera and species, and between species and varieties, faded 
into each other, leaving to the classifier only an arbitrary line 
of division. Just as the animal and vegetable kingdoms meet 
at a point which belongs strictly to neither or to both, so there 
are groups of species too closely allied to admit of any inter- 
mediate variety being classed with one rather than with its 
neighbor. 

To these arguments in regard to the variability of species 
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Sir Charles has added another, and we believe that the high 
English authorities of Mr. Darwin’s school consider this chap- 
ter on Insular Floras and Faunas to be the best and most origi- 
nal in the new edition in its bearing on the creation of species 
by variation. Assuming that the distribution of organic forms 
on islands remote from continents affords as severe a test as 
possible for practical application of the theory of natural se- 
lection, Sir Charles lays down the principle, that, if this theory 
be correct, we may depend upon finding, in every island, 
merely offshoots, more or less varied, from the nearest conti- 
nental families of plants and animals. If, on the other hand, 
the theory of special creation be correct, there is every reason 
to suppose that islands which enjoy the richest soil, the most 
varied conditions of height and exposure, and a complete sep- 
aration from all other land, would be each the field for a large 
and generous exercise of the highest powers of creation. 
Either there is something more than an intellectual kinship 
between the forms of life, — either there is a physical, material 
bond, without which life is impossible, — or we may expect to 
find the proof of such material independence on these spots 
where Nature has been prodigal of her resources. 

Sir Charles has selected for his purpose the islands with 
which he is best acquainted, the Madeiras and the Canaries. 
Geologically he believes these groups to have been always in 
the same insulation as now. Thrown up by volcanic action in 
the miocene age from the bottom of a deep sea, and surrounded 
by a zone of ocean nowhere less than a thousand feet deep, 
they have pursued, during many millions of years, a course of 
sunny and peaceful development, interrupted at most only by 
occasional voleanie convulsions. Even the glacial period seems 
not to have been felt here, for the miocene flora has survived 
the shock which proved elsewhere so fatal, and no flowering 
plants of arctic species are found upon the mountains. <A few 
doubtful erratics alone indicate the passage of icebergs. No 
more favorable spot could be found for the independent devel- 
opment of organic life. 

Nevertheless, these islands are no exception to a rule which 
has been found applicable to all islands, that an affinity can 
everywhere be traced between insular forms, considered as a 
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whole, and those of the nearest continent,—a relationship 
closer than that which connects them with the fauna and flora 
of remoter regions. Sometimes this affinity becomes identity, 
as in the British isles, and shows, that, at a period not far re- 
mote, the whole area must have been a part of the continent 
itself. Even now arise of only five hundred feet would extend 
the main-land over this whole region. But in proportion as the 
channels which separate land from land become deeper, the 
resemblance between neighboring faunas and floras becomes 
less, and, in the case of an island like Madagascar, all the 
species of quadrupeds differ from those on the continent, 
though nearly all the genera are the same, while among the 
other members of the animal and vegetable kingdoms there is 
a greater or less degree of resemblance to continental forms, 
according to the class to which they belong. 

Beginning with the higher forms of organic life, we learn 
that there is not a single quadruped of any description, not 
even a squirrel or a field mouse, peculiar to the Madeiras and 
the Canaries. With a single exception, there is an entire ab- 
sence of all indigenous mammalia throughout these islands, 
which seem so marvellously adapted for their support, and this 
exception is itself quite as significant as the rule. There is an 
indigenous bat. We are left, therefore, to assume either that 
the creative power has acted arbitrarily, refusing to plant the 
higher forms of life, excepting the bat, on these islands, or 
that the presence of the bat is due to the power of flight which 
its progenitors exercised in migrating from some neighboring 
land. In the latter case we are led to a general law in regard 
to insular floras and faunas, that the extent to which species of 
mammalia, birds, insects, land-shells, and plants agree with 
those of other lands will be proportionate to the facilities 
enjoyed by each class in crossing the ocean. This is, however, 
one of Mr. Darwin’s laws, with which the theory of special 
creation can scarcely be made to accord, without taking from 
the latter a great part of its distinctive character, and leaving 
little more than a mere question of words between the two 
principles. 

But if Mr. Darwin’s a priori reasoning would lead us to 
infer the probable absence of mammalia in such a situation, it 
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would, on the other hand, require a very great similarity be- 
tween insular and continental species of birds. In this case, 
also, the argument appears to hold good. Almost all the birds 
of Madeira, the Canaries, and the Azores are absolutely iden- 
tical in species with those of the main-land. As regards insects, 
however, which enjoy no such wide and independent range of 
movement, the diversity in species is very great, and not only 
do many of them, which are wholly unknown to the continent, 
flourish on the islands, but each group of islands has, in this 
respect, a fauna of its own, although, with occasional excep- 
tions, the genera still remain common to all. Sir Charles is 
disposed to suspect many of these peculiar forms of a descent 
from miocene and pliocene progenitors, and the probability of 
such a connection is strengthened by the undeniable affinity 
which the vegetation of these Atlantic islands shows to that of 
the miocene age. Without the discoveries at Oeningen, and 
elsewhere, which proved the extraordinary range of the mio- 
cene flora throughout the northern hemisphere, one would have 
inferred from the presence in Madeira of what are now Ameri- 
can plants the existence of some recent direct connection 
between the Atlantic islands and the North American conti- 
nent. 

Birds are able to reach remote islands by flight; insects and 
seeds may be carried by the birds themselves, by floating wood, 
possibly, in particular cases, even by gales of wind or ocean cur- 
rents ; but the climax of difficulty in crossing wide expanses of 
water falls to the share of land-shells. Yet, if we turn to the 
land-shells of Great Britain, it will be found that all the British 
islands, more than two hundred in number, including the 
Orkneys, the Shetlands, the Hebrides, the Scillies, contain 
species absolutely the same, and not differing from those of 
the continent. In Madeira, on the contrary, not only do the 
shells differ from those found elsewhere, but the different 
groups of islands are independent of each other to such a 
degree that Porto Santo and Madeira, only thirty miles apart, 
have but about twelve per cent of their land-shells in common, 
and in this small fraction are contained some distinct varieties. 
Nor is this isolation peculiar to modern times. Fossils prove 
that the same discordance existed in the pliocene age, only 
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about eight per cent of the shells having since become extinct. 
Sir Charles frankly confesses that here is a difficulty which 
has not yet been explained, though he does not despair of find- 
ing an explanation. Obviously, on his theory, the progenitors 
of these mollusks must have been brought from some conti- 
nent, and he may easily assume that such was the caso, 
although he cannot prove the mode of transit ; but, granting 
that the wide channel of more than three hundred miles be- 
tween Africa and Madeira was no barrier to the passage of 
shells, it seems impossible to explain why a channel of only 
thirty miles between Madeira and Porto Santo should have 
proved a barrier so effectual. 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that here is evi- 
dence in favor of the theory of special creation not a jot less 
striking than the contrary proof furnished by the absence of 
mammalia ; although, if this line of reasoning is assumed, it 
will be necessary to accept the extreme doctrine of an absolute 
creation from nothing, not merely the intervention of creative 
power to alter or adapt an existing embryonic shape. We 
doubt, however, whether it would be worth the while of any 
party to maintain the iocal origin of these common forms of 
life. Difficult as it may be to explain how the shells were 
brought from a distant continent without being brought from 
a neighboring island, it would be still more difficult, in fact it 
would verge very closely on the ridiculous, to argue that the 
omnipotent and beneficent creative power was exercised on 
behalf of certain species of Helix, Bulimus, Pupa, and on their 
behalf alone. 

We have endeavored to state as clearly as possible the process 
of reasoning by which so conservative and so eminent a writer 
as Sir Charles Lyell has been led to adopt opinions which 
many excellent men consider revolting. A more tangible ob- 
jection than this repulsiveness, and one more likely to influ- 
ence scientific men, is, that Mr. Darwin has, after all, announced 
only a theory, supported, it is true, by the greatest ingenuity 
of reasoning and fertility of experiment, but in its nature in- 
capable of proof. We cannot but think that Sir Charles was 
conscious of this difficulty, and that his course has been influ- 
enced, not merely by the strength of Mr. Darwin’s argument, 
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but by the character of the hypothesis opposed to it. There 
was little in the old system calculated to attract scientific sup- 
port, so long as zodlogists continued to invoke an apparently 
arbitrary and supernatural interference, in explanation, not of 
all variations from established law, but only of such as each 
individual zodlogist deemed to require explanation; nor was 
the development which the theory received in the hands of its 
great and brilliant supporters of a sort to win the sympathy of 
a mind so practical as Sir Charles Lyell’s. As we understand 
the hypothesis of special creation, Sir Charles, in accepting its 
logical consequences, would have argued, that, if species are 
each distinct entities, permanent in their nature, precise and 
unvarying in their boundaries, then each species must have its 
own type, not merely physical, but ideal, not approximate, but 
absolute, with which all its varieties and all its functions must 
harmonize. This type is the representative of a pre-existent 
power, of a preconceived plan as it exists in the mind of its 
creator. The organism which is in the act of development 
moves from step to step; the acorn becomes the oak, and the 
embryo the man, through many intermediate stages, each of 
which makes possible the one that follows; but the accom- 
plished result is not merely the sum of these intermediate con- 
ditions ; its form is regulated by more general and higher rela- 
tions ; it is perfect only when it has assumed the shape which 
harmonizes with its type. The crystal is not a mere collection 
of molecules, nor is its form regulated by the mere evaporation 
of water. Or, to use a more simple analogy, the watch is not 
a mere combination of materials ; it is complete only when it 
has realized the conception of its maker. Organisms in Nature 
have within themselves a vital force which always strives to 
realize this conception; and this vital force is the idea, the 
type already mentioned, incorporated in the material elements 
of the organism. 

This theory, if we understand it and the purpose of its 
authors rightly, is a logical result of the necessity of explain- 
ing the process by which an immaterial creative will impresses 
itself upon inert matter. We have no intention of questioning 
the merits of this hypothesis ; but we can easily imagine that 
to Sir Charles Lyell it must have appeared inadmissible, since 
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Sir Charles’s whole strength lies in the direction of Realism, 
while this is essentially an idealistic conception, such as few 
English minds could grasp at all. To fancy Sir Charles Lyell, 
of all Englishmen, in the act of grappling the notion of a type 
controlling an organism, would be an association of ideas so 
incongruous as to approach annoyingly near the laughable. 
But there would be no possibility of inducing him to meet the 
discussion. He would put it aside at once by some such alter- 
native as this: Either the type exists as an external agency, 
as an entity independent of the organism, or it has mo such 
existence. In the latter case it is superfluous, and I may dis- 
regard it; in the former case it appears to me impossible, and 
I do not care to discuss it. 

If it be true that the physiologist has no choice but to accept 
either the one or the other of these principles, either the doc- 
trine of Lamarck and Darwin, or that of Von Baer and Agassiz, 
at all events the same cannot be said of the public at large, 
which is in no way called upon to accept either. While the 
controversy is still raging, we are bound to consider both theo- 
ries as in a greater or less degree partial, liable on each side to 
further development or to absolute refutation. Extremely 
little is as yet known with certainty on the subject, too little 
to warrant any unscientific person in becoming a partisan of 
either opinion, and far too little to justify one party in an- 
nouncing dogmatic conclusions, or in excommunicating its 
opponent. Precisely the same phenomena are used on both 
sides as the basis for arguments diametrically opposed to each 
other, and considered in each case decisive. Embryology, for 
example, teaches that all animal organisms originate in an egg, 
— if, indeed, that can be called an origin which itself originates 
in something still more remote. The egg passes into an organ- 
ism, the organism becomes more and more complex, and, after 
a period of longer or shorter duration, the individual is per- 
fected. But in the process of development the embryo passes 
through the lower forms before assuming the higher. The 
embryos of mammals cannot be distinguished at a certain 
period of their growth from those of birds, lizards, or snakes, 
except, perhaps, by their size. All vertebrates have in the 
embryo fissures on the side of the neck, the rudiments of gills, 
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though only the lower ones develop these rudiments into 
functional organs. The frog first develops gills, then the gills 
are suppressed, and he breathes through lungs. These are 
the commonest examples of a fundamental rule in embryology, 
that the special type is always evolved from a more general 
type. 

Probably no fact has had more weight than this in support of 
Lamarck’s doctrine of transmutation. Why should the feet of 
lizards, the wings of birds, and the hands of man, rise from the 
same fundamental form? Why must the frog first exist as a 
fish? Why must a crustacean, as we are told by Professor 
Agassiz, pass through an earlier stage of life as a worm, and be 
transformed into an insect at last? Why has the human em- 
bryo rudimentary gills and a tail? Why is the special type 
always evolved from a more general type? Lamarck replies, 
that the reason is as self-evident as the fact ; the later form is 
only a modification of the earlier form; there is a bond which 
unites ali animals, and this bond is the material connection of 
descent, extending through hundreds of millions of years, and 
affected by an infinite variety of conditions, but never inter- 
rupted, never arbitrarily interfered with, never losing its mate- 
rial character. 

While Lamarck and Darwin triumphantly point to this con- 
clusion as the only reasonable and philosophical inference from 
the premises, their opponents no less energetically and tri- 
umphantly call attention to the fact, that, close as the resem- 
blance between embryos may be, so that the microscope itself 
can discover no basis for distinction, yet not one animal misses 
its proper development or grows to be anything other than 
what it was intended to become. The line of demarcation, ap- 
parently so slight as not to be detected by human skill, and, 
according to Lamarck, so variable as to be the sport of the will, 
in fact is one more rigid than steel. A bond unites all animals, 
it is true, in a graduated series, and the special type always ap- 
pears to be evolved from the more general type; but the bond 
is one of the intellect, not of matter. ‘It exists in the Mind 
which made them. As the works of a human intellect are 
bound together by mental kinship, so are the thoughts of the 
Creator spiritually united.” 
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So long as the high authorities of science agree no better 
than this in regard to the meaning of their own discoveries, the 
public at large must be contented to wait with patience until 
something more decisive is learned ; and perhaps patience will 
be less difficult, though exercised in regard to a subject which 
involves the fate of all mankind, if it is considered that neither 
of the two parties which are in such eager dispute has as yet 
fairly met the problem which is at the bottom of every one’s 
thought. How is it that the rock-pigeon has bequeathed to 
one hundred and fifty distinct true races of descendants as 
many qualities which it did not possess itself? Here is no 
special creation, unless special creation and natural or artificial 
selection are practically the same thing, and the whole dispute 
a mere question of words. Here Mr. Darwin’s theory explains 
nothing; it merely records a fact. We here step beyond the 
range of science, and begin a hopeless attempt to struggle with 
first causes. 

We understand Sir Charles Lyell to guard himself most 
carefully on this question, as on similar questions in pure 
geology, from the charge of attempting to deal with theories of 
a first cause. Mr. Darwin has perhaps given to his theory of nat- 
ural selection too close a resemblance to an actual originating 
force ; but Sir Charles, as a geologist, deals only with the facts 
before him. Ifany one proposed, as any one easily may propose, 
to him the argument, that, in throwing the qualities of each 
species back into the organism of a predecessor, he only post- 
pones the evil day, and at the end of all there must at any rate 
be one act of special creation to account for the lowest possible 
form of life,— and if one, why not an indefinite number ?— he 
would reply, that, for his own part, it was personally a matter of 
indifference to him whether he assumed that the first cause had 
acted once or ten million times, or was acting without repose. 
The one hypothesis was no more inconsistent with religion, nor 
perhaps even with pure reason, than the other. But with him 
it was the first principle of philosophy to economize forced sup- 
positions. He sought a permanent and natural, not a rare 
and fortuitous development ; and as the evidence offered by Mr. 
Darwin seemed to relieve him from the necessity of invoking 
special agencies, he would be acting a part not only contrary 
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to his life-long habits, but thoroughly unphilosophical, if he 
persisted in their employment. And if still further pressed as 
to the first cause of all, he would refuse a categorical answer. 
If 1 wished to prove — he would say —that the Italian language 
grew out of the Latin, and the modern Greek out of classical 
reek, would my opponent be thought to have commdén sense, 
if he pressed upon me the question how language began, and 
was there one original tongue or many? The subject does not 
belong to my science. 


To adopt a theory is, however, only a preliminary step, and it 
only creates surprise in Sir Charles’s case, because men at his 
age rarely have the intellectual activity to quit the paths in 
which their minds have so long moved. Now that he has given 
a formal adherence to Lamarck and Darwin, we have a right 
to expect from him, and from the geological school about him, 
such a practical application of their new instrument as, forty 
years since, he made, with so much success, of the Huttonian 
theory of the earth ; and should the new doctrine prove itself, 
we will not say absolutely true, but sufficiently near the truth 
to be useful, geology ought to profit by it, at least as much as 
it did by Hutton. From this point of view Sir Charles’s work 
on the “ Antiquity of Man,” though only four years old, is 
already incomplete, — not so much because of any new discov- 
eries as because its author would probably now deal with his 
material more boldly, having no longer to prove that man was 
not of very recent creation, but at once assuming this point, on 
the theory of transmutation, as a foregone conclusion, and go- 
ing beyond it. We cannot but think that there should be here 
an admirable opportunity for American geologists and physiolo- 
gists of the same school to throw a great deal of light upon 
the early history of the human race, if not absolutely upon its 
origin ; for evidently, according to Mr. Darwin, the race has had 
a development in America not unlike those insular species of 
plants and animals which Sir Charles describes on the Atlantic 
islands. On the theory of selection, man was not indigenous 
in America; he was not a development of the lower quadru- 
manous forms peculiar to our country; and this for several 
reasons. Our American monkeys are far more widely sepa- 
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rated physiologically from Old World monkeys than the Ameri- 
can Indian or any other American type of man is separated 
from the European or Asiatic. If the American Indian were 
descended from the American monkey, he should have not only 
nostrils widely separated, but also thirty-six teeth and a pre- 
hensile tail. This last peculiarity, which is unknown to the less 
gifted monkeys of the Old World, is of special importance, 
because the prehensile tail is more useful than a leg or an arm; 
and it is obvious, that, on Mr. Darwin’s principles, a race of 
men with so useful a member must, in a wooded country, have 
had enormous advantages over their tailless neighbors. Since 
no such race exists, we are obliged to grant to the ordinary tail- 
less American a foreign origin. Perhaps as yet no perfectly 
authenticated evidence of man’s existence in America previous 
to the glacial period has been discovered, but such evidence is 
scarcely needed to make the fact highly probable; for human 
bones and implements have already been found in caves and 
glacial drift which leave little doubt of man’s contemporary 
presence, and it is against all probability that he could have 
migrated from Asia or Europe over thousands of miles of bar- 
ren ice and sea during the glacial period itself. A far more 
reasonable hypothesis is, that man, like the plants and lower 
animals, flourished during the latter part of the warm tertiary 
age about the pole, and, like the plants again, was driven 
southward, and his family divided, by the coming of the glacial 
winter. Since the day when the last connection was cut by 
the advancing wilderness of polar ice, man has pursued in 
America a course of separate development, the highest form of 
which was seen in Mexico and Peru; and there seems to be 
nothing violent in supposing that most of the slight differences 
in shape and color which characterize many North American 
varieties of Old World species may have been a result of the 
same process and of the same amount of time. 

The glacial American ought, therefore, if ever accurately 
identified, to give us the nearest type of a pliocene, cireumpolar 
race, and beyond this America can throw no light upon the de- 
velopment of mankind. The origin of man will then be placed 
far back in pliocene times, in order to allow for his extension 
from a single centre, which, under the Darwinian system, is a 
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necessity. On the same basis, we must allow at least a miocene 
emigration to the platyrhine monkey which first came to 
America with his thirty-six teeth and his prehensile tail, while 
we niust be prepared to find the origin of the monkey tribe it- 
self disappear in the enormous gap which divides the eocene 
from the cretaceous age. In all this there would be nothing 
inconsistent with our present vague geological knowledge ; for, 
although no pliocene man has yet been identified, few geolo- 
gists would care to deny the possibility of his existence, while 
an eocene monkey not unlike an American type is known to 
have lived in Switzerland. All that we have assumed is the 
truth of Lamarck’s hypothesis, a purely scientific matter, about 
which we shall certainly not venture to express an opinion. 
Henry Brooks ADAMS. 





Art. V.— Epic PsILosopnry. 


Homer begins the Iliad with “ Sing, GoppgEss,” as if not 
himself, but a divine being, were the true poet. Shall we 
suppose that his invocation is merely formal? that it is con- 
sciously addressed to Nothing? To do so were to appreciate 
ill the simplicity and sincerity of Homer. Were it not also to 
misinterpret the law of all language? Words are never empty 
formalities at the outset; it was only a veritable meaning that 
made them. Men do not go about consciously giving names to 
nonentities. As well suppose a living body to have come into 
being without the action of any organizing force as persuade 
one’s self that language is originated without belief. Words, like 
men, may grow old and die; but only by sincere, vital action 
are they born. It is true that defunct vocables sometimes have 
their Hades here above ground, wandering about as shadowy 
semblances of their former selves, neither well dead nor yet 
alive. But Homer belongs to the young world; and his words 
are not merely living, they are in excellent health, with red 
blood in them, and a bloom on the cheek. When, therefore, 
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he says, “ Sing, O Goddess,” one may be sure that the invoca- 
tion is no piece of perfunctory compliment, but that his heart 
keeps pace with his tongue. 

Upon whom does he call? The question may be asked with 
interest, for there is in this part of the old Greek mythology a 
profound significance, a fine soul of meaning, which remains 
true for us, and will be true forever, however its forms may 
prove transitory or grow strange. The “ Goddess” is the 
Muse, — the Muses considered as one divinity. The Muses, 
again, were said to be daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, or 
Memory. It will be no waste of study to inquire into the sig- 
nificance of this parentage, and with Homer’s devout appeal in 
mind. 

Zeus, in the old Hellenic conception, is the eternal One, the 
unitive, sovereign genius of being. The physical meaning of 
the word, we are told, is sky, the pure heaven, changeless, all- 
embracing ; but by a deeper and truer meaning it denotes the 
ianer divine sky of the soul, rounding in, with its translucent, 
indivisible unity, the divided opacity and discord of time.* 
* From One all things proceed, and into the same are re- 
solved,” says Muszeus, as quoted by Diogenes Laértius. Zeus is 
this One, but rather in the moral sense, that of rule, than in 
the more metaphysical sense, which Muszus seems to have in 





* All strictly primitive words seem to have at first a like twofold significance, 
physical-spiritual. It is the trick of lexicographers to represent the physical mean- 
ing as primary, the higher sense as only secondary and superinduced, Let us test 
this procedure in a single instance. The original sense of rectus is said to be 
straight; the secondary sense, right. We turn, however, to the root, reg, and find 
that the nearest word to this, formed immediately from it, is rer (regs), a king, or 
straightener in the strictly moral sense. Could evidence be clearer that the moral 
meaning was in the word from the first, at the root of it, and that, in making it a 
mere afterthought, the lexicographer has followed, not the indications of language, 
hut his own whim of opinion? I cannot but anticipate a sure determination of the 
fact, one day, that man is a speaker only as he is a spiritual being; pure spiritual 
sensibility joined with a lower kind of impressibility to produce root-words. At 
first the words are held as common property by the two producing factors, nor is 
their twofold character for a long time, it may be, explicitly recognized. Zeus 
meant originally, I suppose, both a physical object, and a spiritual reality signified 
by that object; but to the first namers this meaning was strictly single, not double. 
When reflective discrimination began, and the word, instead of being divided in 
itself, and made to bear two widely distinct meanings, like our word heaven, went 


wholly over to the higher, the indication is that this import was the more powerful 
in it from the start. 
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mind. It is the testimony of language that man uttered his 
impression of this comprehending One when he first said shy ; 
and since such an object must have been among the earliest 
named, we can trace that supreme recognition to the very 
dawn of his conscious being. All-comprehending, all-recon- 
ciling spiritual unity,—it is an import which the soul en- 
shrines from the first and forever. And this is the Homeric 
Zeus, progenitor of the Muse. 

On the other hand, Mnemosyne, Memory, symbolizes the sum 
total of such things as memory is concerned with, — incident, 
accident, event, whatever happens. In wide contrast, there- 
fore, to the peace of eternity, she images the storied variety 
and conflict of time, the world of things eventful, — of multi- 
plicity, diversity, contrariety, contention, the surface-world of 
Nature and man, with heterogeneity and mutation for its insep- 
arable characteristics. 

Thus in Zeus and Mnemosyne we have, on the one side, the 
universe in the everlasting peace and rest of pure unity, — on 
the other side, the universe in the character of dividedness, 
changefulness, with a myriad of diverse features and conflict- 
ing energies, here playing through a colored phantasmagory 
of magic mutation, there yawning in chasms of hate, set against 
itself, crashing in upon itself, blind with contending passion, 
black with tragic fate. From these opposites the Muse is born, 
— from these as at once opposite, and yet joined, made one in 
spousal love. 

The Muse, then, is that symphony of existence which arises 
from the conjunction of these two terms, Spiritual Being in its 
essential pure oneness, and the world of finite character and 
action, of diversity and evanescence, the world of time. This 
conjunction is Music, — “* music of the spheres,” in the Pythag- 
orean phrase: an imagination peculiar to Pythagoras only in 
form of statement. It is upon this melodious Voice of the 
All that Homer calls devoutly, and of which he would be but 
the reporter or secretary. 

Here we lay hold upon the prime fact by which he stands as 
the type of poetic genius. To him it is existence itself that is 
tuneful. Through the diversity of characters, the conflict of 
passions, and the whirl of events, the divine secret of the world 
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sings to his soul.* The impassioned, it may be infuriate, toss- 
ing, warring, woe of time gives, as he deems, but the notes, out 
of which the Spirit of the All makes up its eternal harmony. 
That antique imagination may be embraced with serious 
modern conviction. Zeus and Mnemosyne symbolize still the 
two opposites, of which poesy is the wedding festival. Who- 
ever truly sings, be it “ the sweet psalmist of Israel’’ or Greek 
ZEschylus, the author of the Book of Job or that of the Excur- 
sion, sings their espousal. The universe is unity ; being rests 
in spiritual peace and poise forever. The sky is never clouded ; 
only the earth is clouded. Nevertheless, there is the constant 
antithesis to this wholeness and repose, — antithesis expressed 
in ten thousand shapes, and pushed with such inexorable 
energy and excess that we wonder how the bands of eternity 
do not burst, and suffer the world to welter in immitigable 
craze. Oppositions and emulations arise, multiply, rage, gain 
appetite by what they feed on; countless tribes of creatures live 
only by slaughter, created to kill; existence sprouts all over 
in horns, fangs, tusks, claws, while from its horrid alembic 
venoms, hates, envies distil, and drip, drip upon its own blister- 
ing heart ; hungry pestilences devour nations, — then, like the 
boa, retire and sleep into new hunger, that they may return to 
new feast; “the earthquake smacks its mumbling lips o’er 
some thick-peopled city,” or the volcano binds about it, while yet 
living, a shroud of fire ; strife is around man, and strife is with- 
in him; the lightning thrusts its blazing scymitar through 
his roof, the thief creeps in at his door, and remorse at his 
heart. Who, looking on these things, does not acknowledge 
that man is indeed fearfully as well as wonderfully made ? 
Who would not sometimes ery, O that my eyes were a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep, not the desolations of Israel 
alone, but the hate of Israel to Edom and of Edom to Israel, 
the jar, the horror, the ensanguined passion and ferocity of Na- 


* Virgil, on the contrary, regards himself only as the singer. It is true, that, after 


announcing himself as such, he makes a formal invocation to the Muse, but misses 
even formal propriety in doing so. For he does not pray the Divinity to pour 
for his ear the melody of existence, nor even to exalt his soul and make it melo- 
dious, but only to apologize, if possible, for the strange conduct of the Olympians : 
Mihi causas menwora: Let the Muse, since she visits in that family, tell what set on 
Juno to pursue with revenges that remarkably nice man, my hero. 
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ture? But when we would despair, behold we cannot. Out 
of the conscious heart of humanity issues forever, more or less 
clearly, a voice of infinite, pure content: “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; 
for Tuov art with me.” Sometimes, when our trial is sorest, 
that voice is clearest, singing as from the jaws of death and 
the gates of hell. And now, though the tears fall, they become 
jewels as they fall; and the sorrow that begot them wears 
them in the diadem of its more than regal felicity. We, too, 
rest in the rest of Being; the changeless axis is here, it is in our 
souls ; and around it all the movement of existence becomes 
orbital. 

Eternal rest, endless unrest, — rest and unrest, it would 
seem, of the same universal whole. There is comprehending 
unity, that nothing invades, nothing eludes; there is yawn- 
ing chasm that seems to go through the world, cleaving its 
very heart. Every globule of existence spins between these 
irreconcilable opposites. And yet they are not irreconcil- 
able, for they are reconciled, though it be ineffably. 

Now it is this tossing rest, this multiple unity, this contradic- 
tory and contending identity, that makes the universe epical ; 
and to represent this within practicable limits, embodying in 
human speech the enticement, the awful, infinite charm of that 
mystery forever resolved and forever remaining, is the grand 
task of the epic artist. 

The poet is the restorer of wholeness. He can strike the 
universal chord, that of identity, or spiritual unity. But he does 
this, observe, not by confounding distinction, blurring charac- 
teristic, hiding difference, explaining away contradiction, but, 
on the contrary, by displaying them. No one adheres with 
a fidelity religious like his to special character, finite fact. 
Individual feature and complexion, the peculiar expression of 
all objects, the circumstance and finest edge of all events, are, 
as it were, sacred to him, and come forth from beneath his pen 
with an exquisite, loving exactness of rendering. He will 
give you form, color, manner, gait, garb, tone of voice, measure 
of stature, tune of thought; minute he will be as Nature her- 
self, nothing small to him which is characteristic; his very hu- 
man condition he will, as it were, forsake, to spring with 
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grass-blades and hum with bees, to ripple with the ripening 
wheat and pass in the shadow of flying clouds, to dance with 
sunshine on the sea, or join its sprite-like hide-and-seek among 
quivering leaves ; sorrow, too, and dismay he will depict as 
with a kind of love,—tempests that rage across the green 
fields of humanity, clothed in night and whirling along boughs 
rent from the tree of life, — frosts that descend untimely upon 
vernal years, to leave their blossoms shrivelled and-all the 
glory of their garniture gone forever; and by this chase of di- 
versities and celebration of contradictions he will bring out the 
refrain of the living whole, the repose, the unity, the infinite 
content of being. 

Contrast this procedure with that of the mere generalizer. 
The latter spares himself all this delicate and subtile exacti- 
tude, very likely thinks it trivial. Betaking himself to gen- 
eralities, he evaporates one generality into another more diffuse 
and vague, and, by an incessant elimination of feature, arrives 
finally at a statement the most general possible. At best he 
has attained only congruity, not consanguinity. His thought 
holds together, suppose, in itself; it does not bring souls, na- 
tures, together ; it does not awaken the sense of a universal 
kindred, wherein the one immortal heart is felt to beat. 

Even the naturalist, patient, tireless observer, faithful by his 
good-will to Nature in her speciality and her unity alike, can 
draw creatures into association only by mere points of outward 
resemblance, ds two kinds here by a likeness in the hoof, two 
kinds there by a similarity in the hide, again two kinds by ap- 
proximation in the shape of a scale. There is a catalogue of 
superficial resemblances, not community. The poet does not 
thus go on merely to enumerate points of external peculiarity 
and resemblance; he, on the one side, delineates the individ- 
ual thing in the very feature, color, and aroma of its special 
being, yet, on the other hand, keeps up the interior conversa- 
tion of each with all. Not by dead similarities, but by the liv- ° 
ing, flowing fellowship of heart-language, do the unlikes of 
voiceful Nature blend and symphonize in his thought. 

Mr. Ruskin censures a dictum of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to the 
effect that poetry deals only with what is general and perma- 
nent, to the exclusion of transient particulars. The eloquent 
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critic brings forward good instances, with which Wordsworth 
offered him an abundant supply, to show, on the contrary, that 
the poet has an inevitable eye for minute traits and evanescent 
expression. The truth is parted between them. The poet sees 
the varying surfaces of Nature, and feels in them her constant 
heart. By a delicately true portrayal of what is most limited 
and transient, he appeals to a sentiment universal and peren- 
nial. Playing with the play of Nature, flitting with winged 
fancy through all the variety of her manifold forms and 
changing hues, he yet feels in all, and by the magic of melodi- 
ous suggestion can make others to feel, that inner identity, that 
unceasing, ineffable return into oneness, which in the hidden 
sanctuary of existence is a joy of espousal forever. It is the 
ringing of these marriage-bells of Nature that is the music be- 
hind the words of his verse. 

To be cordially sensible of an illimitable kindred, which, 
moreover, is not only boundless in scope, but divine in kind, 
purer far and richer in every beautiful claim and blessed re- 
sponse than any blood relationship, —is it not a surpassing 
delight? But the felicity comes to the last, finest edge, when 
one may enter into this immortal fellowship without loss of in- 
dividual character, and, speaking there only his own vernacular, 
may join by means of it, and with no foreign nor provincial ac- 
cent, in that language of the heart of humanity wherein was 
never yet a confusion of tongues. 

Man is a stranger in the world, looking on with remote, un- 
related eye, till the Muse make him at home there. This, 
touching upon all that seems most shut up to itself, most set 
apart from the spirit and sympathy of man, awakens a surpris- 
ing refrain of fellowship in his breast. Now he lives a life not 
bounded by the limits of his individual constitution. It is as if 
an invisible system of nerves ramified from his breast, with a 
pole in every passing shadow, in every star, in whatsoever has 
form of being or seeming to the sense. Once that this is rightly 
addressed, his own being is reflected in all, claimed by all ; his 
voice has an illimitable echo; his heart blends its beating with 
the vast rhythm of Nature; everywhere are relation and re- 
sponse; from sun and moon look down glorified human faces ; 
wood and river teem with half-humanities, that sway in the 
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trees and slip in the tide; from the lifted mountain-tops, and 
from the waste grandeur of the reticent, never-covenanting sea, 
comes a language at once theirs and his own ; the bladed grass 
claims kindred from beneath his feet, and the shadow cast by 
a stone on the moor moves him with some deep home-feeling, 
as if it were inscrutably inwrought with shadowy memories of 
the cradle and the mother’s lullaby. 

The poet can touch these nerves, and give sympathy the 
happiness of that unmeasured scope. But he can thus touch 
them, observe, only at their poles on the surfaces of Nature. 
Of this a sufficient suggestion is given by the economy of the 
human body. The brain itself is insensitive; its feeling, at 
least its pleasurable feeling, is found at the fingers’ ends, at the 
surfaces and extremes of the body. So it is that this univer- 
sal heart in man is to be happily awakened only at the fingers’ 
ends, the farthest reach, of its manifold relationship. Hence 
it is that the purest poetry is most objective. This touches the 
heart healthily, where the nerves of imaginative sympathy 
come to the surface. Introspection, on the contrary, invades 
the system, and strikes the nerves midway, hence is unhealth- 
ful and painful. 

lt is only in the sense of unity with the whole that the 
heart finds peace. Chasm is brutal. Yet he who seeks unity 
otherwise than in the diversity of Nature and movement of 
life, he who seeks it by prying and intrusion, finds, not a 
charmed repose, but only sickness. Nature sings to him who 
respects her secret, and who only by a reverent remoteness 
comes near; and he who sings to others will scrupulously 
keep up the polarity of life, displaying identity only through 
the medium of peculiarity. 

Take as an illustration Burns’s “To a Mouse.” The “ wee 
beastie ” is represented to the life, its habit and condition given 
without varnish. 

“ That wee bit heap o leaves an’ stibble 

Has cost thee mony a weary nibble!” 
Leaves and stubble, got by nibbling: this is a veritable mouse, 
no transparent sham, like Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” 
which are seen at a glance to be no more than a pair of cut 
and dried theologues masquerading on four legs, whereof 
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two are evidently broomsticks. But while a mouse, it is yet 
man; and the poet only brings his delineation to ripeness, 
when he says, — 
“ Me, thy poor earthborn companion 
And fellow mortal.” 
The outward circumstance retains its distinction, the hearts 
touch and beat together, and we have a truly poetical situation. 

Emerson’s ** Humble-Bee”’ furnishes an illustration that will 
bear even closer inspection; for the external peculiarity is 
shown yet more pointedly, while the interior sympathy is not 
less, though suggested with a delicate reticence that adds to 
the charm. The painting is so minutely and exquisitely exact 
that I have sometimes said, should Nature one day lose the 
breed of bees, and forget what they were, she might recover 
the type from this model. Yet who reads without feeling that 
the humble-bee is one of us ? 

“ Yellow-breeched philosopher,” — 
it does not come jarring in, but belongs there ; and because 
this open stroke of sympathy — in which, however, the humor 
still hints at distinction — is consistent with a piece of painting 
so objective, we have here a poem in the right sense of the word. 

A like effect is reached, when a peculiar human character is 
so pictured that we at once perceive its remoteness from our- 
selves and feel it all in ourselves. The more entire, isolated, 
unapproachable, the more poetic its impression, if only it be 
so depicted that to every stroke of the delineation our hearts 
vibrate response. The more peculiar it shows itself, the more 
does it awaken in us the sense of our community. This is 
poetry. 

It may be said, then, that poetry is the expression of com- 
prehending spiritual unity by means of that which opposes and 
apparently denies it. This definition, however, is here only 
provisional. I hope soon to substitute for it another, which, 
while embracing this, shall be more adequate. At present let 
us obtain with precision what is in this. 

First, let it be observed that the character of things which is 
opposed to their unity with the soul must not be in its own 
place denied. Even to disguise it there is to make its sub- 
sequent identification with the heart ridiculous. Dress the 
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mouse in jacket and trousers, as we sometimes see monkeys in 
the street, then say, “‘ Fellow mortal,” and the by-standers burst 
out laughing. Set the bee to discoursing on fate and free-will, 
and “ yellow-breeched philosopher ” loses its tone of fine sym- 
pathetic humor, to become a sorry jest. 

Observe, secondly, that the separation of objects from the 
heart of the poet and of man is maintained by one order of ap- 
prehension, while the identity exists only to another. The one 
is bluntly, stubbornly, indomitably maintained by the prosaic 
understanding ; the other is melodiously affirmed by the imag- 
ining heart, eternal priest at the marriage altars of Nature. 
Moreover, it is the interest of imagination that the prosaic fac- 
ulty should hold its ground, yielding never an inch. There 
can be no espousal, if there is no duality, — no making one, un- 
less there are two. The sense of spiritual community plays 
over somewhat which contradicts it; and it is this playing 
over which constitutes the poetic act. The imagination abhors 
confusion, though it craves community. It leaves finite objects, 
merely as such, to stand by and for themselves, refusing all 
cordial kindred with the spirit of man; and then, in neverthe- 
less making fellowship between them and the human soul, it 
shows these objects to be capable of such fellowship only in 
quite another character than that which is proper to them 
as things merely. I will illustrate these points by a stanza of 
description taken from Wordsworth : — 


“ The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies of the sun! 
Like a fair sister of the sky, 
Unruffled doth the blue lake lie, 
The mountains looking on.” 


Well, this is fine !—the understanding would say. Are we to 
believe that the fields have put on the corn as a suit of clothes ? 
or that the said patches of corn, while having that sartorial 
character, are also captured shields, which the sun has hung 
up to commemorate his victories? or that the sky and lake 
are a kind of Jane and Nancy in the same family? or that 
the mountains really do look on? No; so far as the under- 
standing is concerned, these statements are made only to be 
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disbelieved. To it they are sheer untruth, and are meant for un- 
truth. The understanding is pre-engaged to dispute, to deny, to 
repugn them altogether. Just that is a part of the programme ; 
and to leave it out would spoil the performance. Did not the 
statement infold its own contradiction on a lower scale, and 
thereby obtain the opposition of the prosaic understanding, like 
the opposition of the viol-string to the bow, it were not poetic 
truth. To say that Peter is clad, that Jane and Nancy are sis- 
ters, or look as if they were sisters, and that Hezekiah looks on, 
might be to affirm what is entirely credible; but such truth is 
not poetic truth, for the reason that it does not address itself to 
spiritual credence. In order that imagination and spiritual ap- 
prehension may be reached, there must be that “ play over” we 
have spoken of, — therefore somewhat over which, and in con- 
trariety to which, the play goes on. Thus the great privilege of 
the spirit to find the whole world kin is freed from confusion 
with any such community as the prosaic mind can recognize. 

I have thus far spoken only of poetry ; let it now be said 
that I have constantly had in view the being of man, regarding 
this as the poem of poems, — fast locked to any metaphysic 
which does not approach with a key corresponding to its poetic 
quality. In the being of man, in the universe of God, there is 
that ‘play over.” It is, indeed, the grand secret; he that finds 
it out reads the Sphinx’s riddle, and may save his soul alive. 
Finding it out perfectly, he will know what Spirit is; and until 
one knows that, does he in the highest sense know anything ? 

In order to clear up this matter, and prepare the way for 
further exposition, I wish now to establish a primary scale of 
degrees, that we may see definitely what is over, what under, 
and the validity of each in its own kind. And to invite a 
vigorous attention, 1 may say that we have now come to the 
hinge upon which all turns. 

Nature as thing is Force and Form, no more. Scrutinized 
to any extent, it will exhibit only these characters, fixed force 
and form. 

To the world of things corresponds in man the perceptive 
understanding. This finds in things a thing, — character, if 
one may speak so, — finds, that is, their special determinations, 
and the consequent isolation of each thing in itself. It is, we 
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might say, a brace between things, to keep them forever apart, 
without interior communication. It sees every object — ox, 
grass, hill, river, stone, man —as only itself, utterly locked up 
in its special identity. 

Becoming scientific, however, the understanding not only 
discriminates, and specially identifies, but finds connections, 
and looks toward unity. But the unity is on the same level 
with the diversity, and is therefore only partial. There is 
unity of form between man and a fish, as both are vertebrate 
animals ; there is diversity of form, as the one is a mammal 
and the other not such. The community of the two, and the 
special, isolate identity of each, are alike of form, and are 
therefore mutually limiting. Unity, accordingly, is never 
attained. The scientific intellect is more full than the ordinary 
perceptive understanding ; but it works within the same limits, 
has the same kind of recognitions. It recognizes form, force, 
the constancy of force, and, lastly, as its highest perception, 
the form of force. What we call “ natural law” is, of course, 
simply force formulated, that is, constant in measure and 
definite in character. Gravitation, electricity, chemical affinity, 
do not differ as force, but only as forms of force. Force and 
form, then, constitute the whole character of Nature in one 
aspect ; and to it in this aspect the prosaic understanding cor- 
responds. 

Accordingly, the understanding can never, in any adequate 
manner, say God. It attempts often enough, with stretched 
mouth, to achieve that grand enunciation, and often supposes 
the feat accomplished. But its God can be only some partic- 
ular object or force, supposably an immensely great thing, but 
after all only a thing, one thing among others. Of late some 
of its officers are making bold to say that no such Thing is dis- 
coverable. ‘“ God?” some Lewes will say; “ what force or 
form of force is it? Is gravitation God? Is chemical affinity 
God? If neither of these, what force, then, and where is it ?” 

Suppose I answer, that God is in those forces, and in all others ? 

“In them?” he may reply ; “ how in them? how in gravi- 
tation? As gravitation? Then he is gravitation; and we 
have two words for the same thing. As somewhat other than 
gravitation? But what? Do we discern in gravitation any- 
thing but itself?” 
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“* But there is somewhat which makes it,” I plead. 

“ Makes what?” he will say. ‘ Makes stones fall? Gray- 
itation does that. Is there a making behind this making ? 
Well, double, triple, centuple, if you will, the makings, all we 
come to is that stones are made to fall. There is a force which 
has this character ; and wherever it is, the character of it. is 
the same. Though the note of hand be indorsed by a hun- 
dred individuals one after another, the value of it remains 
the same.” 

“ But,” I say, making a last effort, “‘ God is the unity of all 
forces.” 

He smiles provokingly. ‘“ You mean, perhaps, that he is 
that correlation and mutual convertibility of forces of which 
we are beginning to learn. Truly, 1 give you joy of a God so 
substantial !”’ ; 

I leave the savant in possession of the field, easily victorious. 
It should be frankly confessed, that, as by no peeping and pry- 
ing and inferring among the fiddle-strings can we discover the 
genius of the composer, so by no inspection of the formulations 
of force do we obtain the smallest glimpse of infinite Spirit. 

Here we are, then, locked utterly into the limits of finite 
Nature. Can we, after all, make escape? I do not inquire 
whether we find in our own breasts a hint of spiritual compre- 
hension and freedom,— we undoubtedly do find such; but it 
is said that this subjective impression, being contradicted by 
everything else in the universe, must be suppressed as mere 
private prejudice or illusion. Some indeed bravely refuse, and 
pledge their faith to the testimony of “ consciousness”; the 
other party smile superior to “ consciousness ”’ none the less ; 
the contestants find no common ground. We will therefore 
face the difficulty, and inquire whether it is possible to dis- 
cover a road leading from Nature to Spirit, and to Spirit as in 
ttself ALL. I think it can be found, and without any tedious 
groping. 

Be it observed, then, that Nature has another character, very 
different from the one just noted, —the character, namely, of 
Sign or Expressiveness. To the primitive civilizers of hu- 
manity it is scarcely known otherwise than in this nobler char- 
acter. Everywhere the first grand sallies of the human mind 
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overleap the fixed constitution of things, and alight upon some- 
what of a higher order, which the world of things suggests. 
Is it not to this overleaping that all human speech is due? 
Man looks upon an object, and between it and the eye there 
springs up a felt poetic significance, which, before reflection 
has come to complicate mental action, is no sooner felt than it 
issues by a responsive sign, a word. Spontaneous naming is 
the act of identifying an object with its poetic significance, 
declaring that the thing is what it signifies. Only while the 
expression or suggestion of objects is taken in entire good faith 
as their reality is man a producer of root-words. 

In the case of words which convey distinctively a moral, 
metaphysical, or spiritual import, this repose upon the sign- 
character of Nature is obvious. Spirit is breath; right is 
straight ; wrong is crooked,— wrung, turned forcibly aside; 
light is truth or knowledge, —*“ the light which enlighteneth 


* every man that cometh into the world” (the Parsees are said 


to worship fire or light, that is, they worship what it signifies, 
as Christians also do); heaven, too, is God, —“ kingdom of 
God” and “ kingdom of heaven” we say indifferently; warmth 
is love; coldness is indifference; and so on: it were easy to 
multiply familiar examples, — and I seek no others, —to the 
weariness of the reader. 

But I believe, still further, that man’s ability to name physi- 
cal objects in the directest manner depends no less, though 
less obviously, upon their sign-character. Were they to man, 
as to the dog and ox, mere force and form, he would respond 
to them, in the animal fashion, by the forces of his organism 
only, by appetite, aversion, anger, fear, and the like. The 
aspect of green grass excites only the stomach of a cow: here 
is the mere relation of finite to finite; and accordingly the 
creature opens its mouth, not to speak, but to bite, — not to 
utter the object, but to swallow it. Man, on the contrary, sees 
natural objects as picture, suggestion, significance, and speaks 
them because to him they are speaking. How could he repre- 
sent them by signs, did they not present themselves as signifi- 
cant, and as veritably present in their significance ? 

“Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth forth knowledge.” Verily, statements so noble as this, 
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coming to us from a far-off antiquity, might tempt one to think 
that the primitive poetic mind of humanity took off the cream 
of truth, and left its skimmed milk to science. But can we 
not perceive that day and night are indeed and forever voice- 
ful? Speech runs and ripples over all the surfaces of Nature: 
here in grand affirmative tides, Amazons and Missouris of sig- 
nificance ; there in vast, perpetual eddies of reverse meaning ; 
again in whirling and dancing equivocations, evanescent half- 
expressions, with which only the flitting instability of fancy 
can keep pace. Speech breaks out as from an inner heart in 
things, and wraps itself as a many-colored mantle about them, 
hiding what they are in what they suggest ; insomuch that the 
understanding must search as with a candle to discover be- 
neath that glorious disguise their fixed and specific character. 
Science, coming late and with labor, tries to lift the mantle, 
tries to divest Nature of her garment of meaning; but one fold 
falls down as another is raised ; only by endless pertinacity of, 
industry and wide combination of effort is the thing at last de- 
nuded, and seen as it is in itself. 

Half the world is now busy in this labor. ‘“ Off with it!” 
men say; “off with that garment of suggestion wherewith 
Nature clothed herself to the untaught intelligence of hu- 
manity!”? As the work goes on, there are huzzas mingled with 
moanings, complainings, reproaches, — huzzas over notable pro- 
gress achieved, complaint that so great a labor needs now 
to be done. The first men did us a mischief, it would seem, 
by permitting Nature to assume that array of significance. 
Had things been seen from the start as things really are, then 
what toil and difficulty had our age been spared! But those 
men, perverse, must go and be “ theological,” or “ metaphysi- 
cal,” or the like: hinc ille lachryme. The greater, however, 
the glory of our age, when, despite these needless hindrances, 
it peeps and pries, until at length the world of things appears 
without disguise. We complain, but still more do we exult. 
The great enterprise prospers; off it comes, that pictured 
array ; the Thing lies bare ! 

Not quite, however. Seen only as it is in itself, the world 
of things is not yet, nor, in my judgment, is likely to be. 
Never yet was there a mind dry and prosaic enough to behold 
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any object in the mere light of the understanding, — to see in 
a horse, for example, only anatomy and physiology. To Dryas- 
dust also, even to that portentous specimen of the genus, the 
Dryasdust of science,— Herbert Spencer, say, —the neck of 
the war-horse is indeed clothed with thunder, the Pleiades 
have sweet influences, the zephyr whispers, the storm roars, 
morning blushes, the sun rises rejoicing, night is vocal with 
solemn suggestion, and the blue heaven more, much more, than 
some gases and an optical illusion. Let Mr. Spencer do his 
best to see in Nature, as he says, only “ force,” it will be 
to him also a language, will speak to his sensibility. Let 
Briareus use all his hundred hands, the mantle of meaning 
will fall down, and with its lettered folds wrap the heart of the 
Titan himself. 

For by the Word the worlds were indeed made, as the Scrip- 
tures say. “And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Was; for light itself is but a shining syllable, 
and darkness another, that shines only in the breast of the 
speaker, not outwardly ; and all the universe exists, word-like, 
only for and through its expressiveness. By the Word, by the 
perpetual act of Spirit giving expression to its inherent import, 
—which is its substance, itself, for Spirit is Absolute Import, 
self-affirmed, — the worlds were made, and do exist. Because 
Nature is spoken, it speaks; because it speaks, the spirit of 
man, kindred with the eternal Word, may espouse in Nature 
its own import, and evoke the representative world of uttered 
thought and feeling. 

The imaginative intelligence recognizes in visible existence 
this character of Sign, and reads off from it a significance for 
the soul. Force and form, says the understanding; import, 
says the poetic intelligence. This is thus and so, reports the 
one; this means thus, announces the other. The former 
regards the finite world as substantial, and as asserting only 
itself; the latter regards the finite world as denying its own 
substantiality in behalf of that which it signifies.* 








* Swedenborg sought to establish a science of significances, a science of Nature 
on that higher degree. Henee the gulf which separates him from the ordinary man 
of science, The latter is engaged in supplying what, with reference to the import 
of Nature, we must call its grammar ; he looks to the classification and syntactical 
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“ As denying its own substantiality,” I say. How is that ? 
I hope the reader will say, How is that? and will say it with 
a purpose to be pointedly dissatisfied, unless the question be 
answered clearly and precisely. 

A sign, observe, is necessarily the sign of that which itself is 
not. It exists only to say, “ 1 am not IT,” and in doing so to 
point effectually toward that which is. As the finger on the 
sign-board is not the road or city, as the spoken word man is 
not man, but only sound, so is it with all signs whatsoever : 
they point wholly away from themselves, being in themselves 
nothing to the purpose ; they are there only for the eye to pass 
over; and, considered with reference to their real purpose, 
their entire being is a mere flitting away and vanishing into 
that which they suggest. Plainly, that which is meant by a 
word is the real thing. Plainly, a word, by the fact of having 
a meaning, implicitly denies that itself is at all the real thing. 
The meaning made the word, holds it in possession, and is all 
the being of it. The significance is the substantial fact; the 
sign, by the very fact of being such, professes itself the con- 
trary. If now we venture to apply to the universe tliis easy 
and plain discrimination, all the difficulty will be in the ven- 
ture, none in the application. Two and two are still neither 
more nor less than four, be the figures written in hundredths 
of an inch, or from Labrador to Cape Horn. Making bold to 
write our figures large, we may say with some confidence that 
the natural universe, as Sign, only spoken into being, and 
having its being only in its meaning, denies its own substantive 
existence ; the meaning of it, not itself, is the real Fact; it is 
but a pointing, as of an index-finger, to that which indeed is. 

What does it say is ? 

When one reads a word, considering it as a word, what does 
he implicitly affirm? Or what does the word itself, by the fact 





relation of its etymons or elements. Now Shakespeare and Nature alike, merely 
as parsed, are void of meaning : we arrive at an order of arrangement, and at nothing 
more. Swedenborg sought not merely to parse, but to read ; he assumed a meaning, 
and attempted a scientific exposition of it. I am not of those who think his success 
perfect, or other than very imperfect ; sometimes it is only the dignity of the enter- 
prise which forbids one to laugh. On the other hand, one must own that a gram- 
mar of the cosmos, were it complete, would not be sufficient. To do Lindley 
Murray on that scale is to work at a large task indeed; but though one parse the 
universe, is it enough merely to parse ? 
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of being such, imply? It implies, and he who reads it im- 
plicitly affirms, Mind. Only from Mind could words issue ; 
only to it are they expressive, — that is, indeed words. When 
the natural universe appears as expressive, a manifold sign, a 
language, it affirms Absolute Mind, Spirit. Only from this 
could a universal significance issue, only by it be embraced. 
If Nature mean anything, Spirit is what it means. And so 
the human race has thought; its apprehension of this truth is 
embodied in the confessions and litanies of all ages. 

Now to read the world as a language, finding in it an import 
for the soul, is the essentially poetic act. We have thus ar- 
rived at the final definition promised: Poetry is the free read- 
ing up and down from Nature to Spirit and from Spirit to 
Nature, each seen in the other. The outward feature of Nature 
and life must be preserved, with the finest, most delicate ex- 
actitude, that we may not read in a blurred type; and yet in 
all the soul must find its own immanent secret. 

The understanding, meanwhile, holds out sturdily against ~ 
all this. Its business is to paint the index on the guide-board, 
that this may be there for that traveller, the spiritual imagina- 
tion, to go by. Its utmost stretch is to observe that the travel- 
ler does go by,—that, looking on the sky, for example, the 
untaught man has cried, “* Dyaus,” “ Zeus,” “ God,” making a 
sign of it, and flying infinitely beyond. But it can never verify 
this enunciation, nor indeed can believe in it; and, trying to 
give some account of that passage, it will strain a point and 
say, “ Rhetoric.” This, too, is liberal of it, extremely liberal ; 
it has grown to be a highly polite and tolerant understanding, 
when it gives the name of rhetoric to that passing by; before 
arriving at these handsome manners, it had bluntly said, 
“ Nonsense.” 

Has it now been made clear what poetry is? And has it 
also been rendered apparent, or at least credibly indicated, 
that the conscious being of man is itself, in the sense ex- 
plained, a poem? If so, we may proceed to consider the epic 
in particular, anticipating that epical truth will be found not 
only in books, but in the fact of the universe. 

We already know that the epic will represent comprehend- 
ing spiritual unity, and beneath this its apparent contradiction. 
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We know also that the latter will be made to suggest just that 
which it seemingly contradicts, and so to negate its own nega- 
. tion. This is the character of all poetry; but what distin- 
guishes the epic ? 

Its primary distinction is, that here the scale of the draw- 
ing is strictly and explicitly universal. Existence in its full 
breadth is the ground; the import of life in its full depth is 
the theme. Here are to be the ultimate poles: the pure 
Infinite, in contrast and correlation with finite Nature, — the 
sovereign, perfect consciousness of man, in like contrast and 
correlation with the most poignant contradiction supplied by 
his natural experience. 

First, the unity is here that of Being itself, absolute Spirit. 
It is not merely a relative and subjective unity, that of mouse 
and mountain daisy, beggar and king, with me, but the pure 
One, which in oneness comprehends all. The oneness is, indeed, 
the oneness, — the One to which, in the highest sense, there is 
no Other, — absolute solvent, that liquefies all, englobing worlds 
like drops of dew, cosmic dew of guns and stars, mist of milky 
ways; and which, having pictured itself in Nature, whispers 
in the enchanted heart of man, I am.* First, then, the eter- 
nal Zeus, rest of all hearts, community of all natures. No 
epical thought or genius has man without a consciousnéss of 
this perfect, universal Identity, this all-embracing sky of the 
soul. 

Let this point be emphasized. What sort of epic were that 
wherein this ultimate import of the spiritual consciousness 
should not nobly and expressively appear? The sort of epic 
which is made such only by the title. The world has seen 
such, but could not keep them long in view. The Genius of 
the Whole is somewhat necessary to the parts, be it in a tree 
or in a universe, and so in a poem which attempts to sing the 
perennial character and relations of man’s life. 

It is not a little curious to see how the grasshopper intelli- 
gence of Voltaire skips about this prime requisite of the epic 





* It is peculiar also to the epic that this Unity is made explicit, represented ob- 
jectively, while in the drama proper it remains implicit, felt, not seen, a light to 
enlighten, but no sun visible. Compare Homer and Shakespeare. The Prometheus 
hovers between the two. 
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in his Essai sur La Poésie Epiqne. That he should attempt 
such a topic is laughable. Few men have been more skilful 
to break a jest; but here he was broken upon one. I once. 
knew a youth who fancied himself a musical genius, because, 
having not the slightest ear for music, he was never to his own 
apprehension out of tune. At sight of a note he could promptly 
produce a noise; and though, to compare small things with 
great, it was like Milton’s gates of hell grating harsh thunder, 
yet the innocent creature, not being deaf,as the hearers wished 
they were, never doubted that he was melodious, since beyond 
doubt he was vocal. I was reminded of him by reading the 
“‘ philosopher” of Ferney upon the Epic; for never, perhaps, 
‘ was avery clever man more incapable of following on the track 
of an epic imagination, or less aware of his own inability. He 
perceives that in Homer the gods appear ; whereupon he briskly 
announces, that, in order to an epic, the “ marvellous ” must be 
introduced. Now the marvellous, merely as such, has no mere 
a place in epic poetry than in science ; nor, indeed, does it find 
place in any form of noble literature. The blank gape it pro- 
duces is in. the mind just that vacant O, that annular eclipse 
of intelligence, which the moon-mouth would indicate by the 
shape it assumes. 

The Olympus of Homer is his holding-ground in the 
heavens. Therein he casts anchor, and so rides out the 
storms of time in security and peace of heart. He would have 
“ marvelled ” to find himself without it, and adrift on the sea 
of events. He sings first of all that which sings itself in him, 
the great faith of his soul. 

Homer has, indeed, a keen sympathy with that which, per- 
haps ironically, is called “ real life” ; and therefore is able to 
paint it with an almost matchless precision and verisimilitude. 
He is heroically faithful to Mnemosyne. Here is her whole story, 
told without euphemism. Here is, now the struggle, and now 
the stupor of passion, now the rolling resistless tide, and now 
the sudden eddy and refluence, of courage, — rivalries, too, 
mixed irresolvably of noble and ignoble, honor and infamy, 
spun into the same thread ; here are the ebb and flow, the toss 
and whirl, the interlacement, the twisted tangle, the blind and 
blurting conclusion, of actual life. Here also is the charm of 
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feature and picturesque detail ; individual action stands out in 
boldest relief, individual portraiture is lavished, while to all 
this is added the effect of diverse costumes, tongues, manners : 
the details, handled in a way less masterly, were bewildering in 
their multiplicity ; and the picture, but for its breadth, would be 
motley in the crowding of colors and contrasts. But the artist 
is at his ease with much as with little, — always the master. 
And yet, were this all, the Iliad would not be a poem: it were 
only a wondrous piece of photography. 

It is that Olympian repose with which Homer is able to over- 
arch this field of action, it is that peace of the All which he 
makes to breathe about the storm and change of man’s little 
world, that shows him a poet rather than a photographer, 
Homer rather than De Foe. As his terrestrial observation is 
wide, genial, and exact, so the faith of his soul, its hold upon 
celestial Unity, is sure. To both he is just, and to each in its 
place and kind. And the objects of both, though opposite, 
blend in harmony ; and the greater, though not only greater, 
but all, does extinguish the less; and the less, though it re- 
mains in vigor of feature and ruddiness of strength, passes 
while it remains, and only the One-and-All is. Thus his pic- 
ture became a glass wherein the men of his time saw their life 
with more than mortal vision. There the visible had become 
ideal, yet retained its character; there the invisible had be- 
come apparent, yet nowhere had broken the lines or blurred 
the feature of actual experience. There the tempest of our 
little life was seen rounded in with skies of everlasting calm: 
participants in the divine secret, the mortal beholders looked 
on and saw with new-informed eyes the cerulean circumambi- 
ent eternity, as now it condensed its viewless burden into our 
whirling cloudlet of time, and anon drank it off into its own 
transparent peace. 

I confess we can no longer see the same perfectly in the 
same mirror. To us the Iliad is not, cannot be, a pure epic. 
Homer’s faith is. not precisely that of the modern world ; we 
are able to follow him throughout only, as it were, by sympathy 
prepense. That “ majestic, deathless head,’ whose nod once 
shook the world, and was the end of controversy to gods and 
men, is now subject to the dispute of any too ready tongue, 
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sovereign no more. But the eternal Zeus lives under another 
name, or without name; Greece and Ilium we have, like the 
poor, always with us; the epos of existence remains; and 
Homer’s speech needs but a translation into that diction which 
is behind the words, to become ours. 

Have we sufficiently dwelt upon the first grand requisite of 
the epic? Is it clear that this celestial unity must appear in 
the written poem, because in the being of man that sovereign 
import plays forever over the discord and disunity of our out- 

rard experience ? The matter has, indeed, been treated 
slightly, but I will suppose that enough has been offered on 
this head. Let us, then, turn the leaf. 

That unity must have its opposite ; the nature of poetry, as 
we are aware, requires this. The opposite, too, must in the 
present case be no trivial one; the play-over of Absolute Spirit 
should be worthy of it. The eagle does not display his 
strength of wing by merely flying across a ditch that a grass- 
hopper might leap. Show us a chasm yawning all the way 
from east to west, wide as the world ; and when the genius of 
the universe shall cast over that an arch whose keystone is the 
zenith of eternity, it will do somewhat. Of this consummate 
act the epic poet is to make us witness. 

Every epic artist represents, as antithetic to the unitive 
genius of being, the infernal,—that is, sheer moral inversion, 
sheer head-down of moral order, the one thing with which the 
soul cannot be directly reconciled. Moreover, he wellnigh 
seems to give this abhorrent thing full possession of the field. 
*] read in Homer,” said Goethe, “ that properly we enact 
hell here below.” Is this a true reading of Homer? And if 
so, does Homer read the world truly? I think that in both 
Goethe and Homer it is a true reading. 

Goethe’s statement is, indeed, one-sided ; and he perhaps 
betrayed his own limit, while illustrating his penetration, in 
making it. He himself is a little lame of the right foot. His 
Mephistopheles is a lovely devil, cap-d-pie like a West Point 
cadet turned out for parade, — magister arlium in his kind, 
compared with Milton’s Titanic undergraduate. Here Goethe 
is perfect ; but the sovereign term, the Zeus, he does not man- 
age so well. 
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Yet his statement about Homer can hardly be impeached. 
What is the situation described in the Iliad? It is this: the 
crime of a coxcomb has bound two noble nations by the loftiest 
public sentiment of antiquity, the sentiment of national honor, 
to the work of mutual destruction. The occasion of their san- 
guinary struggle is a deed they alike despise, a deed of which 
the fit notice were a hearty kicking to the culprit. And yet 
just that in each which dignifies and adorns their humanity it 
engages to the pitiless destruction of the other. 

Is it said, that honor, rightly understood, engaged them to 
nothing of the sort? It would not in us; in them it did so; 
nor could they disobey its mandate without moral collapse. 
Hector says, the Trojan women, not to speak of the men, would 
despise him, did he decline the combat, odious to him as it 

ras. I think it apparent that the nation which had yielded 
would have seen all the bands of order dissolve in the caustic 
of contempt. : 

Highest enslaved by lowest, and compelled to rivet and re- 
new its own bonds, — that is the spectacle. What is intrinsi- 
cally good, beautiful, noble, made not only to serve evil ends, 
but even to accept and consecrate the service,— that is the 
hateful situation which Homer places before us. 

Does it seem that the dilemma might have been easily 
escaped? There is the very bite of it. So easy to escape, — 
and impossible! In Shakespeare we find the same. How 
easy for Cordelia, by two words, to save her father and herself 
the misery that ensues! Easy,—and she cannot utter them. 
It is her true, honorable love that forbids; it is the voluble 
hypocrisy of Regan and Goneril that compels her love to make 
its own misconstruction. The ease, and yet the impossibility ; 
the nobleness that immediately makes the impossibility ; the 
ape’s hand that behind all manipulates the dead-lock: there, 
there is the poison of it. 

Know we of nothing similar in actual life? Have we never 
seen petty interests, petty strifes, spites, jealousies, envies, of 
no more importance than the spit-spat of belligerent tom-cats, 
roping in worthy natures with abhorrent bands, that multiply 
and tighten till the anguish is intolerable ? 

Thackeray’s she-catamount of a “ campaigner” can hunt 
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Colonel Neweome to his death. What signifies her caterwaul, 
pray? He knows that it signifies nothing, and he dies of it ; 
the contemptibleness of the torture makes it only the more 
torturing. 

A politician rises in Congress, and proposes a compliment to 
the shillalah invasion of Canada. Honorable men, who despise 
the motion, feel compelled to sustain it; the election at New 
York is at hand, and such a resolution once offered, they dare 
not vote it down. In other circumstances, a war between 
England and America might easily have arisen from this move 
in the small game of an individual anxious to wipe out his 
** Know-Nothing ” record; and when it had arisen, the purest 
patriotism in the land would have been driven, with loathing 
stomach, to sustain its country’s quarrel. History, indeed, is 
replete with instances—and did we see it behind the cur- 
tains, more instances would be known to us— wherein the 
noblest sentiments of humanity have been harnessed beyond 
help in the dirt-carts of sordid interest, while pitiful tricksters, 
men who would sell what soul they have fora crossed sixpence, 
and cheat Mephistopheles in the bargain, hold the reins, and 
goad them on. 

It is such a case from which the incident of Homer’s story 
is drawn,—a case of moral head-down in the worst shape it 
could assume to the mind of Grecian antiquity. The great 
master does not hide, he is at pains to display, its hateful 
features. By the avowed and intense revolt of Hector’s soul 
from the work his hands must do, the abhorrent constraint of 
the situation is made to the last degree biting. And that 
nothing might be wanting to the keenness of the contradiction, 
the Trojan prince is shown to us, not only in his valor, his 
magnanimity, his sense of justice, but also in the tender nobility 
of his domestic life. Andromache comes before us, queenly, 
devoted, in all the pathos of wifely love ; while the babe, drawn 
to the father, shrinks away from the warrior, to suggest the 
last rebuke of that dreadful strife. Meanwhile, in contrast 
with this beautiful picture, — the noblest touch of tenderness 
that has come to us from the old Hellenic world, — Paris has 
signalized anew his luxurious infamy, and made the occasion 
of the struggle, odious enough before, seem intolerable. And 
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yet Hector must go to the field and to his doom, and An- 
dromache remain behind, helplessly awaiting her doom, and 
doomed Ilium also abide her day. 

All that follows upon the main situation is painted with 
the like pitiless fidelity, — pitiless only in fidelity ; for deep, 
tender compassion is in the poet’s soul. Hero after hero comes 
forth, uplifted with all soaring thoughts, godlike in bearing, 
glorious in form and in renown; then before our eyes he goes 
down ; we see him clutch the earth in blind agony, we hear 
his armor clank over him,—his only knell. Nothing is ex- 
plained away ; and the pathos reaches its acme in the stern, 
stern words, “ all-ending death.” The poet cuts off his under- 
standing from all succors, — breaks down the bridges behind 
him. Only by a transcendent process does he escape into 
repose. The will of Zeus is accomplished: that is all. To 
Homer this a// was enough. To the author of the Book of 
Job it was enough.* A deep sea in which to cast anchor! 
We in our day like shallower waters. 

Why is it that Homer selects the sentiment of honor to be 
thus enslaved? Because he has the keenest sympathy with it. 
In his eyes it is noblest, best; its enslavement, therefore, 
shows most strikingly that moral inversion he wishes to dis- 
play. Nor is he alone in this procedure; other epic poets 
have done the same. Dante is pre-eminently the poet of Love: 
read the story of Francesca, wherein the pathos of the Inferno 
culminates, and you find him distilling from the honey of love 
a cup that he swoons but to taste. Milton is the apostle of 
Liberty: in the Paradise Lost he has opened the heavens to 
show us the impulse to just this, Liberty, turned toward the 
pit, and drawing after it one third part of heaven’s host. 
Goethe’s noblest trait is his intellectual devotion, his worship 
of Truth: it is precisely this that in his half-epie betrays 
Faust. In the Ramayana, a supreme emphasis is laid upon 
truth in the sense of veracity, respect for the plighted word. 
Describing his hero, Kapila says: “ This illustrious prince could 








* It is true that at the end of the Book of Job a kind of offset is got up. 
But we may observe, that, in representing this pay-off appreciable by the under- 
standing, the poet— if he wrote the conclusion — falls from poetry to prose. The 
poem was already complete. 
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willingly renounce life, fortune the most opulent, desire the 
most dear, — but the truth never.” Now it is just this, respect 
for the plighted word, that brings about the catastrophe of the 
poem. 

Somewhere in his picture, and generally in the foreground, 
the epic artist casts in this quintessence of contradiction, this 
ink of indelible darkness, Worst from Best, —all the juices of 
sweet life going to feed cancers. Moreover, the higher the 
art and the grander the genius of the poet, the more resolutely 
does he leave this terrible fact in possession of its proper field. 
In the Ramayana, those who had fallen in the war against the 
demon were, after the victory, magically restored to life. That 
is impure art. In the Iliad, death has his prey undisputed, and 
tragic fates pursue even the living. This is the manner of the 
master. 

Worst from Best, — is it found only in poems? The stout 
common sense of Theodore Parker led him to say that Religion 
may become prince of the devils. Whence was the inquisition 
generated ? It was bred out of the Beatitudes and the song of 
the angels, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” What is 
wourali poison, in which South American Indians dip their 
arrows, compared with the envenomed conscience that even 
the spirit of Christendom has secreted? ‘ We enact hell here 
below!” 

In the epies, then, of men, and in the epic of the Supreme 
Poet, there is somewhat with which the heart of man cannot 
be reconciled, nor should be reconciled, since it is antithetic to 
moral order and unity: when man does not abhor it, he has 
forsworn his own nature. What, precisely, is this somewhat, 
this Satan ever going to and fro in the world, this serpent 
always lurking in garden? Let us see whether this thing can 
be accurately defined. Having learned its nature, — if, indeed, 
to do so be possible, — we may further inquire whether the epic 
idea of the world can be seen as comprehending, commanding 
it, and evoking melody from it. And if the attempt be daring, 
and our space for exposition brief, all the more must precision 
be sought; nor will a little formality in the statement, if it 
help toward precision, be esteemed inexcusable. 

1. In the world of the senses and of science all goes by law, 
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the savans tell us. Granted: force has definite characters and 
constant measures ; in measure and character alike it is inva- 
riable. All there goes by law: by what kind of law, however ? 
By a law that is absolutely and everlastingly indifferent to any 
thought which man derives from his spiritual being, to any 
sentiment, any ideal desire of purpose of the soul. You would 
have a house, wherein to enshrine the sanctities and felicities 
of domestic life: what cares gravitation for your wish? These 
Romans would build a city; Michel Angelo would lift St. Pe- 
ter’s dome: gravitation enters into no complicity with such 
desires ; inexorably, stolidly faithful to its own business, it 
holds down the rock in the quarry; whoever will get a block 
of it away shall sweat for it. Well, the builders outwit gravi- 
tation, making it help them lift the stone, and put it in place, 
where the stolid tug of that force shall serve their design: it 
is outwitted, that is all; not in the least has it been won into 
sympathy with a human purpose. The forces of Nature, as 
they do not change to approach, so cannot change to elude, the 
design of man: get the wind of them, and they are captive. 
Now, as the soul has, through the body, a foothold in Nature, 
and commands immediately a certain amount of force, it is 
enabled to take natural law by surprise, and bring it to obe- 
dience. But in obedience it is remote as ever, maintaining 
the same impassive, unconquerable indifference to all that the 
soul imagines or intends. As with gravitation, so with all 
natural forces: even when serving the most vital uses, they are 
infinitely far away from man’s thought of use. Oxygen rushes 
into the lungs, when they create a vacuum: it is but rushing 
into a vacuum. It combines with the globules of the blood to 
recreate life; to further decomposition would suit it as well : 
growth and decay, life and death, man’s gain or loss, pleasure 
or anguish, are to it quite the same. Thus it happens that 
man, as a worker in the realm of finite Nature, must always 
work among and upon forces that are no less than infinitely 
removed from any sympathy with his spirit. The world serves 
him, but does not know him even when it serves. : 
2. In using these forces, man puts himself somewhat in their 
power. We lift the roof, but lift it over our own heads: gravi- 
tation has no respect for the heads; its business is to draw 
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downward, which it attends to assiduously, not considering 
who or what is beneath; and it holds the roof in place, I 
_maust repeat, only as it is outwitted. When the earthquake 
comes, comes its opportunity ; and now men fly the houses they 
have built for their security. Moreover, for purposes of use 
we must set free agencies that were not active before, that we 
can never be sure of our ability to control, and that, despite 
their services, ever continue terrible to us. Fire, for example, 
is a demon that man has conjured up. It is needful, indispen- 
sable; we must take it into our houses near the cradle and the 
couch, must sleep with it for housefellow, knowing all the while 
that it is an untamable demon, never a whit domesticated by 
its long intimacy with man. Now fire is not bad; but the burn- 
ing of the house, for which it is at any moment ready, were 
an evil. The burning of the house, and the fall, perchance, of 
the flaming roof upon those it was designed to shelter, — de- 
spite all the glosses of optimism, a plain man may take leave 
to regard that as indubitably an evil. 

Here, therefore, is an evil, yet no evil principle. There is a 
gap between human ends and natural means ; and evil — physi- 
cal evil only as yet — is incidental to it. 

3. Man is not only iv this world of forces thus indifferent 
to every thought of his spirit, but, as an organized creature, 
he is himself composed of such forces. Yet more, they assume 
in him a new and peculiar intensity, becoming sensitive, and 
rounding into an Ego heated with immeasurable desire. Nev- 
ertheless, these forees, though as an organized nature he is 
compounded of them, belong to that world which is forever 
infinitely remote from the pure thought and ideal desire of his 
spirit. The relation of himself as spirit to himself as organ- 
ized in nature is the same with the general relation of man to 
force in the external world. Hunger and thirst are no less 
indifferent than gravitation to all that the soul believes and 
loves. Temperamental force has its own orbit, moves by its 
own springs, knows only its own ends. Indispensable utilities 
are exacted from it; but it transmits them, as a mail-bag does 
letters, without knowing what is in them. 

Thus the soul must not only work upon, it must also work 
by means of, an alien material. This material, moreover, is 
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not passive, it is force, fiercely intent, impersuasible. Accord- 
ingly, the soul can accomplish nothing, it is annulled, until by 
an efflux of virtue it takes possession of the field; while only 
by a continuance of the same energy does it keep possession. 
Even in victory and supremacy, it may not retire and sleep: 
its authority is dead, its victory vanishes, in the moment that 
it ceases to act and to overcome. It is a sovereign whose sub- 
jects are all rebels at heart, and become such in act the moment 
it does not make upon them an overmastering impression. 
They are rebels, not by any concerted antagonism to the regal 
principle, but because they are wholly moved by an intention 
of their own, which is alien and indifferent to spiritual ideas. 
4. The soul, in building up its own architectures, and pre- 
paring its own repast, must make immaterial fire, must liberate 
demons in its own organic household, and so newly imperil 
itself. For the better culture and discipline of mankind, it es- 
tablishes Property, — an institution which rests wholly upon an 
ideal basis: instantly it creates cupidity, a very terrible demon 
indeed, hungry beyond measure, sometimes in its rage of appe- 
tite devouring entire civilizations. What a raising of chimneys, 
called courts of law, there has to be! What anxious binding 
of the demon with precedents, statutes, legal forms! Despite 
all which, it will sometimes break bounds: and, indeed, when 
is it not breaking bounds, committing trespass, doing inde- 
scribable mischief ? 
The soul, again, builds the state, to incarnate therein, as in 
a larger body, the spirit of community : at once it sets free the 
love of dominion, — fire again, and a fire that makes horrible 
conflagrations. The desire of power and sway is not bad ; the 
debt to it of civilization is immense, immeasurable ; never was 
there a great ruler or statesman whose breast did not brim 
with it; and only at far-distant periods of time do the Timo- 
leons and Washingtons appear, who possess it largely without 
being possessed by it. Often has it wrought prodigiously, when 
Goodness lay asleep, wrapped in sweet dreams ; and history on 
many a page 
“ Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bow] duly set, 
Till in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-laborers could not end.” 
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Nor, on the other hand, is it good ; for in itself it has no moral 
quality whatsoever. But a force destitute of all moral char- 
acter, which nevertheless must be brought into the closest 
intimacy with moral interests, and even fanned and stimulated 
in their behalf, has in it capacities of evil. 

The soul builds churches, architectures to house a thought 
higher still ; and again it makes fire ; and this time may make 
the very fire of hell, bigotry, conscientious hatred, holy cruelty, 
lying for God, tyranny that not only oppresses, but makes in 
its victims a hunger to be oppressed. And once more we have 
to say, that the force thus brought into action is in itself neither 
good nor evil, though of both good and evil it is vastly capable. 
Fire,—it may kindle fagots about the martyr, and blaze 
abroad to devastate entire centuries and civilizations, or may 
genially warm the hearts and households of believing ages. 

Finally, this Ego of ours, — this also is demon, is fire. The 
Spirit makes it: never could mere organic force become con- 
scious, and say J. But the Spirit makes it as the intensest 
conceivable antithesis to its own pure, including universality. 
I, — what a portentous exclusion the word implies! It shuts 
out all the universe beside itself; indeed, to the egoistic appre- 
hension pure and simple, J is universe, is god. A wonderful 
thing is this particular, limited Self. It is eccentric centre, 
— pure partiality in the state, and with the sense of perfect 
wholeness. It is Spirit inverted or reverted from its compre- 
hending, universal self-identity, to sustain its own intensest 
contradiction, a purely limited and excluding self-identification. 
This special Self is demon all and only. Not good, it is yet 
here as the strong caryatid to sustain a spiritual conscious- 
ness, Which is God’s surpassing work of art. Not bad, it is 
nevertheless a caryatid whose head is not kept under without 
pains, and that at best seldom fails to put a wry face upon his 
labor. 

Fire is not bad ; but the burning of the house, which despite 
all precautions may happen, were an evil. Egoism is not bad; 
but its exaction and forage upon the soul, which in some degree 
are sure to happen, are an evil. When the forces of finite Na- 
ture turn the virtue and providence of the soul against itself, 
then there is evil, devil. Devil is not a person, it is not even 
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a thing or a force ; it is simply an effect incidental to a par- 
ticular form of relation. W/ith finite Nature, fixed, resolute, 
inexorable in its finitude, the soul must make an intimacy, to 
which intimacy Nature can never respond by the faintest blush 
of sympathy; natural forces will seek forever, must forever 
seek, to carry away in their own line whatever comes within 
their reach; and when they succeed in appropriating and 
bringing into their own line of action the virtue of the soul, 
evil appears. The epic poet represents this most terrible inci- 
dent of the Spirit’s engagement in Nature,—the soul pulled 
overboard by the fish it was drawing in, — the soul caught in 
the mesh of its own mechanism, ground in its own mill. 

If, now, the foregoing exposition be at all correct, it will 
appear, that, though there is no evil principle, though Satan 
is the boldest of impersonations, implying some temerity of 
rhetoric, yet the Satanic, the infernal, exists nevertheless. 
Disease is no entity ; but epilepsy and lockjaw are quite real. 

On the other hand, the epic “ play-over”’ must not be for- 
gotten. Evil is real, but it is not commensurate with man’s 
being. Man is properly supernatural; the soul is above all its 
experience within the limits of finite Nature, and 

“ Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

Accordingly, I find two opposite classes of theorists, who, 
severally following, though in contrary directions, a linear and 
prosaic logic, arrive at a forced conclusion on this matter. The 
one party, beginning from below, and perceiving evil to be real 
relatively to the soul as engaged in Nature, reasons to the 
eternal from the temporal, and asserts a supernatural Satan, 
conceived of either as a person or a state of existence. The 
other party, setting out from man’s supreme consciousness, 
wherein he feels the serene eminence of his spirit over Nature, 
reasons downward, and declares that even within the limits of 
Nature evil is not real. 

The latter opinion seems to have been adopted with a degree 
of enthusiasm by the Emersonian school in America, though 
of Mr. Emerson himself one may rather say that he has shown 
a marked predilection for it than that it is sustained by him 
as a fixed dogma. The chief argument for it is an undeniable 
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fact, namely, that evil is often reconverted to use. But were 
this always the case, evil would not lose its proper character. 
At sight of somewhat with which it cannot be reconciled, the 
soul is stung, and newly incited. Well, why is it stung? 
Whence the provocation? It is the sight or the experience 
of somewhat odious to the soul that stings. If we say, “ This 
so-called evil is made to serve a use, therefore it is not evil ; 
whatever is is right; the soul can and must be reconciled with 
it,’ — where are we? Let us shun huddled thinking. 

Asafcetida is the best of antispasmodics ; it does not there- 
fore smell the better. Esteem me not narrow-minded, if I hold 
my nose. The philosopher tells me, indeed, that only devil 
knows devil,-- that only because I am cousin-german to asa- 
foetida does its odor offend me. Perhaps so; it may be, that, 
were the nose regenerate, it would find only frankincense in 
feetor. I humbly confess such grace has not been given that 
organ. Be it to my shame or no, I must distinguish between 
scent of heliotrope and scent of carrion-flower. I follow my 
nose as my fathers did before me. Nor in truth do I propose 
to be shamefaced before Philosophy in doing so. Offence is 
offence, make the best of it. Evil is a thing good to esteem 
bad, good to be offended at, good to keep the cork on. Like 
ipecacuanha and tartar-emetic, it is useful only as it creates 
nausea and is intolerantly rejected by the system. 

It is said further, that Good has a vast power of assimilation, 
a chemistry that nothing can wholly resist. This also is true. 
As in the physical world the organific force will masticate 
quartz and porphyry, gnawing away at the frozen adamant of 
mountain crags with teeth harder and more capable of self- 
repair than those of rodents, and solving all with the alchemy 
of eupeptic life, until it has given the earth flesh, has clothed 
this with the garniture of field and forest, and digested this 
again into animal form and motion, so the higher genius that 
works in humanity to dissolve and to organize does not live 
upon spoon-victual alone, but has teeth to cut platinum, a 
stomach to digest poison, and an art out of pus and gangrene 
to make the vigor of dancing feet and bloom of dawning beauty. 
Eyes that are not sick will see this without spectacles, and 
sound minds will be apt to emphasize it. But let us not say 
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too much, and be like cowards who betray fear by voluble affir- 
mation that there is no danger. Good has diamond teeth, — 
and it needsthem! Poor logic, to say, that, because it has this 
masticating and digestive force, therefore all is food for it, 
artistically prepared by some cosmic Blot, and that what seems 
odious is only pepper-sauce, a sharp condiment to provoke 
appetite. 

In fine, the universe will not be spun out in one thread, and 
turned to prose. Our nice mental machinery can do much, 
but cannot do that ; and this new-patented method of optimism 
fails like every other. It does good work of the kind, but the 
poetic truth of existence will not be caught on the smooth- 
turning spindle. 

The opposition of good and evil is never to be explained away. 
3ut this opposition is itself prosaic, if only in itself consid- 
ered. To deny it is fatal to epic truth; to remain only in it, 
the captive and jail-bird of Nature, is no less fatal. Evil, and 
good as merely opposed to evil, belong alike to the soul only 
as standing in organic connection with finite Nature; but the 
soul’s true being is not in Nature, it is in Spirit, the self-affirmed, 
eternal, indivisible Import, into which Nature, as sign, ever- 
more resolves itself. To the bird as walking the wall exists, 
and is impassable: the bird takes wing, and the wall, though 
solid as ever, becomes for it no wall. But man at once walks 
and flies, — walks and works on these levels of Nature, yet by 
his true substantive being soars and circles in the divine ether ; 
and here, in unity with the One-and-All, he is himself the sky, 
which rounds in and contains in harmony his natural experi- 
ence. In his breast is enshrined this exceeding great mystery, 
—the infinite separation of Nature from Spirit, the perfect poetic 
comprehension of Nature by Spirit. A mystery, nay, a very 
dust in the eyes, to prose thought, it is far otherwise in the 
being of man, as in the universe of God: here it abides in 
poetic clearness forever,— so clear, that the voice of it, when it 
comes to speech, can be no other than a voice of singing, to 
which only melodious numbers and concord of sweet sound 
afford a fit expression. The universe rings with it like a bell ; 
and the heart of the poet, being whole, also rings silver-clear ; 
and in the deep heart of humanity a poetic thought is peren 
nial, though in general it is shattered on the lips. 
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From the height of its perfect consciousness the soul looks 
down upon the imperfect quasi world of Nature; and seeing 
itself involved there, yet not involved,— locked into those 
limits of inexorable finitude, yet above them, including them, 
resolving them into that breath of Spirit which sings while it 
passes, — it has the sentiment not only of a Whole, but of an 
epic Whole, including within its flawless unity the intensest 
contradiction. 

We are now prepared, let it be supposed, to attempt a final 
survey of this epic Whole, this Iliad of existence, placing its 
grand features in their true relation to each other. Only from 
the summit of thought and consciousness can such a survey be 
attempted sanely; we must therefore begin and end with the 
all-comprehending Unity, with pure Spirit. 

1. Man has the consciousness of Spirit in its integrity, 
whole and the whole, nothing’if not all. He knows this, and, 
as knowing, is one with it. Never can it be known as other 
than that by which it is known ; if another, it is no longer the 
One, but only a particular existence. Tell me not of a God, 
one being particularized among others, though great or great- 
est. John Stuart Mill kindly explains, that, though it be 
ridiculous to speak of the Infinite, the Absolute, yet God may 
be infinite in a particular way, — infinitely just and good in the 
sense of being entirely just and good. His infinite is merely 
unmixed quality. In the same sense a spider is infinitely a 
spider, if it be all and only spider. Should the creature ever 
be afflicted with a doubt about the propriety of catching flies, 
the spiderly nature, becoming mixed, would fall from infini- 
tude. Infinite in the sense of pure quality is perhaps as good 
an infinite as positivism admits of; but I quite agree with Mr. 
Mill in thinking it ridiculous to call this the infinite. 

The infinite of Spirit is not to be caught in a cobweb. The 
ambitious broom of positivist logic will neither sweep it down 
from the dark corners of the understanding nor sweep it to- 
gether from the floors of phenomenal Nature. What it is we 
may a little conceive thus: though there were a myriad of 
perfectly rational minds, there were but one Reason, and each 
of them were it. The consciousness of reason is an integrating 
consciousness ; in it there is a unity, not numerical, but intrinsic: 
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multiple in manifestation, it is not divided, nor in itself multi- 
ple, but ever identical. Spirit is reason, and more than we 
mean by reason distinctively. It is not only integral, but is 
active, eternal, absolute integration. As there is not only a 
possible rest in motion, but also a rest of motion, — as, for 
example, in orbital movement, —so there is a unity, not only 
in multiplicity, but of multiplicity, — a unity of comprehension 
and embrace, which, though it contain contradiction, yet does 
indeed contain it, and therefore remains itself unbroken. The 
consciousness of this it is that the human race has confessed 
so often as it has said God. There is no night there; there 
all limit is swallowed up, freedom and necessity become one 
and the same ; there the jars of Nature blend in the tune of the 
eternal Whole, and the clash of oppositions is felt to be sus- 
tained by the very unity which they seemingly oppose. ‘ The 
will of Zeus is accomplished”: it is the key-note which to 
every note isa key. Spirit is; and he is Spirit who is con- 
scious of it, and he the voice of it who hears its language. 
Spirit is, the everlasting Only, only and all, playing over op- 
position, yet never opposed; abiding ever in itself, yet not 
aloof; dwelling only with itself, yet housing the universe. 

2. Nevertheless, in precise antithesis to this, there is the 
world of finite Nature, also assuming to be all, and indeed 
complete in its way, — no escape from it, when once you have 
accepted its level and law. It bears, however, this ear-mark 
of imperfection, that the essential character of it is to be ex- 
cluding. Excluding: every particle of matter shoulders away 
every other ;— every square inch of space says, as it were, to 
universal space, “ Stand off!””— every moment of time fixes 
itself between the two eternities of time, denying them, saying, 
“ Of time I alone am, I, the present moment!’ — every force, 
so much as it acts, negates all other force. It is a universe of 
exclusions, — purest conceivable opposite to the including sim- 
plicity of Spirit. 

What then? We have a dual world: Spirit and Nature 
standing in irreconcilable opposition, each, it should seem, 
excluding the very possibility of the other. Yet as Spirit is 
whole and the whole, or is nothing, dualism kills it. And, 
indeed, many in our day espouse the cause of finite Nature to 
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this extent, saying, “ Spirit can be no more than a fiction of 
speech, since for it as a reality Nature leaves no room.” ‘True, 
Nature has no room for it. Here is a difficulty, which to a 
prosaic speculation is, and must remain, insuperable. But the 
bolt turns to another key. 

3. We have seen that this self-asserting finite Nature asserts 
itself only to the same ear which itself makes, to the finite 
understanding. To the higher poetic intelligence, it is only 
Sign, only Language. As such, it declares itself to be in and 
of itself nothing. A word,—for what is it here? To be 
somewhat in itself? No, but expressly to be nothing in itself. 
It is a word only as, vacating itself, pointing away from itself, 
denying its own substantiality, it simply and unequivocally 
stands for somewhat which indeed is, namely, an import exist- 
ing in the mind. The world, then, as Sign, denies its sub- 
stantial existence, vacates its own pretension to reality, and 
affirms what is not itself, affirms a significance whose unity 
and substantiality is Spirit. 

It has been said, but will bear saying again, that to this 
significant and therefore ever-vanishing character of Nature all 
human speech is due. So all mythology, all theology, comes 
of the impulse to render that language which Nature is into 
the language man uses. Poetry, painting, every fine art, is a 
fine art for the reason that it elects the significant impression 
of Nature as the real fact of it, while the so-called useful arts 
regard Nature only in its lower character, as force. Whence 
the charm of landscape painting? It is always inferior to that 
which one may any day see from his doorstep. The charm of 
it is this: it presents Nature as on/y picture, only significant 
show, without its outdoor pretension to substantiality, — pre- 
sents Nature more as what it veritably is. Hence mere fac- 
simile painting, which foists upon the picture Nature’s habitual 
disguise of its true character, is but mock art. 

4. Having thus affirmed Spirit, then shown finite Nature as 
apparently denying it, then again shown the same Nature as 
confessing itself a mere sign of that which it seems to deny, 
we come to an act which concerns us human beings very 
nearly, but of which there seems to be in the streets of our 
cities little notice taken. | have never once seen mention of it 
on the bulletin-boards, nor found it in the column of news. 
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Spirit issues in person, in the person, that is, of humanity, 
upon this scene of finite Nature ; accepts the fiction of its sub- 
stantiality ; and even so, upon these hard terms, extorts a con- 
fession of its presence and quality. Here, then, it is in the 
militant state, a warrior in armor, overcoming a hostility that 
never abates, compelling a confession ineffably alien to the lips 
that utter it. 

Spirit militant, Spirit accepting the fiction of Nature’s sub- 
stantiality to conquer it on its own level, — this is the moral life 
of humanity. With this “ accepted fiction” under the feet, 
we cannot wonder that our life should divide itself into the 
irreconcilable opposites, Right and Wrong, God and Devil. 
A contradiction is involved in such a state of existence ; the 
contradiction will appear, and make itself felt, sometimes to 
the utter anguish of the soul. 

Here the soul conquers, but always with costs; here it en- 
dures defeat, but in defeat still conquers, if its quality has 
been signalized. No other business has it than to say effectu- 
ally, | am: achieving this, though in dungeons, at the stake, 
on the cross, it is victorious. 

Partial defeat it ever does and must suffer, optimism to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘“ All is well,” am I told? Yes, 
the All is very well, undoubtedly. One gets fresh intelligence 
of that fact in his own breast now and then, and pipes his little 
note of rejoicing accordingly. But is this taken to mean that 
all goes well? that in the line and on the level of outward 
events there is perfect process? that the moral life of man 
involves no contradiction, in the midst of which the soul must 
strive and suffer ? that we may lie on our oars and trust the 
tide of events to take us to port? Enough, O, more than 
enough of this! In the line of events, as related to the moral 
life of humanity, there is, there can be, no perfect process on 
the earth: the very conception of our existence forbids. We 
chant, with a sweet imbecility, “the good time coming” : 
it is ever coming, and never come. Some say that the golden 
age has been, and some that it is to be; but 1, that all events 
are cheap and all times tawdry, — that only the soul is golden, 
and that the shine of this metal out of the dust-cloud of history 
is the true result. 
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Here is the field of the tragic poet. He causes the soul to 
show itself and to shine from out the utmost darkness and 
devilishness of events. The one is helpless and inextinguish- 
able ; the other victorious and without honor. The soul suffers 
every conceivable defeat, and is godlike still; the law of events 
follows its own fatal course, making no clear distinction be- 
tween good and bad, and is seen in its proper under-foot char- 
acter. Thus, Shakespeare in his grand tragedies will give us 
scarce a crumb of comfort, so far as the course of events is 
concerned. lago, indeed, ends his iniquity with his death: 
who is consoled ? who cares? You crush the snake that has 
just fleshed its fang in priceless honor and innocence: well ; it 
was but a snake. Iago dies; but Desdemona, Othello !— who 
talks of a balance struck? Or who in this presence will pro- 
claim the “ good of evil”? What good? Snake number two 
is more likely to be regenerate? St. Snake is somewhat less 
beautiful to me than the creature uncanonized. Anything, if 
you please, but Satan in a state of grace! 

I thank Shakespeare that he gives no hint of these suspi- 
cious compensations. Out of wrong done and suffered the 
soul has shown its quality: this is the true result. All the 
grandeur of the great poet’s genius is found*in this, his habit- 
ual manner of representing life. Had he stooped to patch up 
events, pretending, after the fashion of the novelist, that the 
significance of life is found in ¢heir course and result, he would 
have stooped indeed, and been no longer Shakespeare. 

Spirit by issuing upon this scene of things brings moral good 
to a world which before was but a system of forces, incapable 
of moral character: by the same act it makes the possibility 
and the general (not particular) necessity of moral evil. It 
does so by placing the virtue of the soul within reach of the 
energies of the finite world, “laws” of Nature, organic im- 
pulses and desires, — huge polypi, that throw their long tena- 
cious tentacles about all that comes within their scope, and know 
not what they devour. Thus the Hebrew “ God of battles”? — 
the unity of Spirit in the militant state — says, “ 1, God, make 
good, and I create evil.”” Does this sound harsh? But is it 
not true? Are not moral good and moral evil correlative op- 
posites, each of which forever wars upon and forever implies 
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the other? Does not the soul make both, the former by its 
intrinsic quality, and the latter by the situation it accepts ? 
As the human providence which evokes the element of fire 
makes it possible that any house may burn and certain that 
some houses will burn, so spiritual virtue, by creating moral 
good, enables the characterless energies of Nature to attain the 
higher, though abhorrent quality of evil. 

But the divining sense of humanity has touched the ultimate 
truth of this situation with a precision yet more admirable. 
Spirit militant, appearing no longer as the “ God of battles,” 
but as the suffering Prince of Peace, the crucified God, meekly 
enduring, in the consciousness of an infinite resource, all the 
utmost despite of Nature, — never yet has a nobler or truer 
imagination inspired the worship of humanity. A great in- 
justice is, indeed, done this perennial poetic truth, when it is 
Calvinized into prose; yet what an appeal, even so, has it 
made to the heart of man! Let the form change as it may 
and must; but let the grand imagination remain, for the trage- 
dy of the world has this extent; and Alschylus and Shake- 
speare and every greatest poet has touched it most nearly just 
then when his genius was at the supreme height. 

The strictly moral consciousness is dualistic, not integrating ; 
for beneath its feet is an assumption contradictory to the eter- 
nal quality of Spirit, namely, the assumed substantiality of 
finite Nature. Hence it dwells in a divided world, whose ulti- 
mate terms are God (the warring or suffering God) and Devil. 
But optimism pretends that the moral consciousness is unitive 
and entire. It blinks the underlying contradiction, and there- 
fore must seek to persuade us that “ the Devil is not so black 
as he is painted,” and indeed is not of a black complexion at 
all, but is only a serviceable ange! in soiled linen, — grimed 
with necessary labor, and none the worse for not appearing in 
holiday clothes. I freely make over my share in this charita- 
ble judgment to those who can find a use for it, and freely 
confess that a more limping, one-legged thing is not known to 
us than a purely moralistic theology which sets out with deny- 
ing the necessary dualism of morals. 

5. But the old religionists permitted themselves to speak of 
mere morality, as if there were a consciousness in man and a 
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truth in being that transcended morals, though without invali- 
dating them. Were they utterly deceived ? Has humanity no 
consciousness, has being no character of this transcendent 
kind? Are right and wrong the supreme words ? — wrong, 
however, being inscrutably wrung back, and so brought, as it 
were clandestinely, into the line of right. Epic imagination, 
whether as found in written poems, or as speaking in all the 
higher spirituality of mankind, affirms a sovereign Unity, which, 
indeed, becomes moral by descent into the limits of finite Na- 
ture, but which is in itself, as Hooker said, “ not only one, but 
very oneness,” while in oneness it includes, and is, all. Let it 
be permitted me to speak as I can, and without reproach, of this 
Unspeakable, happy if the words shall in any manner or degree 
hint what the best of words will never more than hint. 

It may be read in epics, and as their supreme import, neces- 
sary to render them epical, that Spirit,even while provisionally 
accepting this finite Nature as substantial, and issuing upon it 
in the militant character, remains not the less and forever in 
itself, in the consciousness of its pure, eternal integrity, un- 
broken by the dividedness of time, untouched by its tumult. 
This One to which there is no Other, while yet it does not ex- 
clude, but embraces and houses all multiplicity and diversity, 
— is it not the “ open secret,” always inaccessible to the criti- 
eal understanding, while to the adoring heart and spiritual 
imagination it is not only accessible, but is alone to them in 
the deepest sense native? Inexplicable, indubitable, not to be 
solved only because itself the universal solvent, it is the mys- 
tery of eternity, yet is mysterious only to the prosaic mind, 
while only through its infinite reconciling presence is finite Na- 
ture itself other than an affronting mystery to the credent and 
poetic soul. This is the blessed p/ay-over, beneath which, and 
yet within which, all the fortune of life, all the struggle and 
process of existence, go on, and into which they evermore 
vanish, to appear in vanishing and to die in renewal, as words 
sink and are lost in the import that creates and sustains them. 

An indestructible consciousness in man, fundamental fact of 
his being, makes him a participant in this oneness, this whole- 
ness, this perfection of Spirit in itself. Spirit as engaged in 
Nature, — it is Sarpedon, son of Zeus, warring, stricken, perish- 
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ing, lying gory on the battle-field ; Spirit abiding in itself, — 
it is Zeus poised in Olympian peace, and in himself containing 
all. .Sarpedon falling, dying, the victim of Nature ; Zeus im- 
mortal, hurtless as the blue heaven, and embracing Nature as 
the sky the earth ;— the one is the passionate experience of 
man, and the other is his pure, integrating consciousness. But 
the latter is his consciousness, not merely as Ais, and subjec- 
tive, but as veritable, substantial, the indivisible consciousness 
of Spirit, existing only because Spirit is, one and indivisible, 
— the eternal fact impressing itself with the sense of its own 
infinite reality. 

It follows from all the foregoing that man’s being is a scale 
of three degrees. On the lowest, he is only an organized 
nature, a mote or molecule in the immeasurable system of 
things ; a little learning the trick of it, a little and a little 
better able, from age to age, to take care of his small pe- 
culium; getting to be at length, from a mote, an insect, and 
humming so as to be heard, O, yards away! On the de- 
gree above this, far above, he is moral, engaged in the battle 
without truce between good and evil; at issue with others and 
with himself ; finding a law in his members warring upon the 
law of his mind and bringing him into captivity, till he ery, 
** Wretched man that lam!” Here he may have noble battle, 
but never peace ; always there is a Hannibal in his Italy, or 
the Gauls are gathering on the border; and he is still bound 
by the necessities of the conflict in the rare hours of his tri- 
umphal march. On the highest degree, he is one with the 
One-and-All. Here, as from the height of eternity, he looks 
down on his small fortunes in the world of time, and by all that 
he there suffers renews and intensifies the consciousness of his 
eternal security and sovereignty in God. 

It was the door into this supreme consciousness that the 
Christian evangel, particularly as represented by Paul, un- 
barred and threw open to the access of mankind; the doc- 
trine of “ salvation by faith,” though its dryness now parches 
the tongue, began the epopee of Christendom, and gave the 
key-note to the largest symphony in which the imaginations 
of nations and ages have as yet joined. This consciousness, 
though not at all denying, but, on the contrary, admitting and 
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using, what is beneath it, declares itself alone veritable. 
Spirit only is ; all else appears, and is not. And here one can- 
not help asking by what fine luck it was that Hellenic tradition 
made Homer blind; that which he sang he saw but as a 
picture within his breast. For so the eye of absolute Spirit 
sees Nature and the natural experience of man as things by 
itself imagined, airy nothings with a local habitation and a 
name. 

The epic poet sets off all the worst that the soul can suffer 
in Nature against that higher impossibility of its suffering at 
all. He gives himself the divine pleasure of beholding this 
troubled, tumultuous quasi existence as it vanishes momentarily 
and forever into the peace and perfect comprehension of Spirit 
in itself. That engagement in Nature, and yet an everlasting 
ease and delight of self-rescue out of Nature, — the perpetual 
play-up of finite life out of itself and into the infinite as its 
truer self, while Spirit in its divine play-over stoops to the 
world, and, stooping, remains infinitely above, and seeming to 
acknowledge another than itself, makes that apparent other an 
instrument through which to blow its eternal affirmation, I 
ONLY AM ;— this is that symphony of being whose choirs are 
solar and stellar systems, and whose notes and numbers are in- 
dividual lives, while in each note the tune of the whole, the 
tune of eternity, presides, and the Symphonist himself is pres- 
ent. And in finding this, we find the epic interpretation of 
huinan life. 

D. A. Wasson. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Pouiticat Situation IN ENGLAND. 


Writers on political topics frequently assert, by way of pref- 
ace, that a momentous crisis has just been reached in the 
affairs of which they are treating, which frequently means 
little more than an indirect advertisement of the interest of 
their subject-matter. Perhaps, however, we may venture with- 
out offence to apply this well-worn phrase to English politics. 

It is at least the general opinion that we are witnessing 
the beginning of a peaceful revolution in England, which will 
unsettle many of the firmest foundations of the established 
order of things. A singularly rapid change has taken place 
from the old placid conviction that whatever was was right, to 
an unquiet foreboding that everything, right or wrong, will have 
to be upset. The change was simultaneous with the death of 
Lord Palmerston, and was hastened by that event, though pri- 
marily due to far deeper.causes. In the halcyon days of that 
fortunate ruler, all went smoothly. The suffrage question had 
been shelved by tacit consent, after a few perfunctory dis- 
cussions to soothe the restless spirit of Lord Russell. Nobody 
cared much for reforming anything. Year after year, Mr. 
Gladstone came down to the House of Commons, and made 
a grand rhetorical display upon the budget. With a fluent 
eloquence which could render even five hours of statistics 
entertaining, he repeated variations upon the same old tune. 
Reduction of taxation coincided with a steady increase of 
revenue, due to the rapid development of the commercial 
resources of the country. England was passing smoothly to a 
financial millennium, in which the last fetters should be re- 
moved from perfect freedom of trade, and in which even a dim 
prospect of paying off the national debt might become visible. 
The one source of discomfort perceptible was the possibility 
that in a few centuries the coal-fields might be exhausted, and 
the manufacturing supremacy of the country destroyed. But 
a respite of a few centuries is enough to calm most people’s 
minds, and the country was waxing fat and slumbering. 

When, however, Lord Palmerston died, it became necessary 
for the liberal party to propose a certain extension of the 
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suffrage, by way of redeeming election pledges. But such 
pledges sit pretty lightly upon the souls of politicians; and it 
was thought by many persons, and not unnaturally, that 
they would be redeemed as easily as on several previous occa- 
sions, that is, by simply renewing the promise to do something 
indefinite at some indefinite time. The bill proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone was moderate’ enough to give countenance to such 
suspicions ; it was long before people believed that the party 
had made up their minds to anything more than a sham fight. 

The most curious illustration of the views then prevalent is 
to be found in the arguments by which the bill was supported 
and encountered in the session of 1866. No one took the 
ground that the classes excluded from the franchise suffered 
any serious evils in consequence, nor that the administration 
of the government required any particular improvement. In 
an argument which was frequently quoted as the “ flesh-and- 
blood argument,” and, we may add, singularly misrepresented, 
Mr. Gladstone accused the conservatives of forgetting that the 
working classes were of their own flesh and blood. He pro- 
posed, in substance, to admit a few workingmen to the suffrage, 
because, after all, they were very good fellows, often very in- 
telligent, and very little inclined to mischief. He would ask 
a select party of them indoors, because it would please them, 
and would not hurt the present occupants. They would soon 
fall into the ways of the establishment, and indeed were often 
quite presentable already. There was not the least fear, if the 
number admitted was moderate, that they would be breaking 
the furniture or committing any impropriety; and it was a 
great pity to hold out for the exclusion of such decent persons, 
when we could safely pay them the compliment of ostensibly 
participating in the management of the nation. In short, the 
reformers, with few exceptions, not only did not urge the prob- 
ability that the new constituents would introduce changes into 
the constitution, but argued expressly on the ground that the 
new constituents would be just like the old. 

The retort was, of course, obvious, and was put with singular 
force by Mr. Lowe, the most caustic and vigorous of living par- 
liamentary orators. With little power over the emotions, and 
taking a rather narrow view of most political questions, no one 
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can put such pungent sense into such terse English, or bring a 
theory into more brilliant relief. His speeches in 1866 contained 
the pith of the whole argument. If everything is working well, 
he asked, why make a change? If we are to give votes to people 
because they are our own flesh and blood, where are we to stop ? 
Utterly rejecting the doctrine of abstract rights, he took the 
plain utilitarian ground. The House of Commons, he said, 
with great variety of emphasis, was the wisest, most liberal 
assembly, the one which had been most fertile in great men and 
productive of great measures, of any bodies known to history ; 
and it had been greatest since the Reform Bill of 1832. Why 
should we rashly tamper with this grand historical assembly, and 
plunge into a course which, to sum up all evils in one significant 
word, would infallibly “* Americanize ” our institutions ? 

Of this argument several things might be said, — as, that an 
inference drawn from the absolute perfection of the House of 
Commons was well adapted to find favor at least with the 
House of Commons. Yet, we might add, it required rather an 
effort to accept the belief that all the strange compromises by 
which history is made in England had resulted in turning out 
a body of faultless and ideal perfection ; that, for example, the 
line which divided the franchised from the disfranchised, as they 
occupied a house valued at above or below ten pounds annually, 
should by some strange felicity be exactly the line which gave 
the maximum of political wisdom to the elected body. What 
magic could there be in those precise figures, one might ask, 
and what mysterious mode of calculation beyond the well- 
known rule of thumb had determined their selection? The 
point, however, which we would now remark is, that the whole 
logical superstructure was raised upon the fundamental as- 
sumption that the House of Commons was as perfect a body 
as the frailty of human nature could permit, and that even the 
liberal members failed for a time to dispute this assumption 
with any vigor. They argued, at most, that the constitution 
would be strengthened by widening its basis, but they denied 
that it would be materially altered. The challenge, however, 
once thrown out, was speedily accepted. Mr. Lowe has the 
unlucky faculty of being too luminous; he makes his points so 
clearly that their weakness becomes as plain as their strength. 
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He did more than any one else to excite the reform enthusiasm 
amongst the lower orders, by dilating, as it was thought, insult- 
ingly upon the vices of the still unenfranchised classes ; and 
he provoked some inquiry amongst thinking men into the per- 
fections of the idol before which they were invited to fall down 
and worship. The reform discussions set people reflecting 
upon the vaunted merits of this superlative assembly ; and the 
conclusions at which they generally arrived may be inferred 
from the subsequent course of events. 

In the singular session of 1867, Mr. Disraeli succeeded in 
carrying through the House of Commons, as leader of the 
conservative party, a measure far more democratic than his 
opponents had demanded, and which was said to be rather 
startling even to so stanch a radical as Mr. Bright. We 
need not attempt a full explanation of this singular phenom- 
enon. The government, it has been said, were frightened 
into reform by Mr. Beales and his radical followers; the 
victory was really won when the London rioters pulled down 
the railings of Hyde Park. When the Home Secretary could 
find no answer but tears to the announcement that the mob 
meant to break the law, it was all up with the British consti- 
tution. The confession would be humiliating, if true; for 
no political position was ever yielded to so feeble an assault. 
In spite of the most industrious blowing of trumpets by the 
agitators, the excitement was never of that ominous kind which 
precedes a revolution and may force timely concessions from 
a wise statesman. There were few symptoms of the exaspera- 
tion which threatened civil war in 1832. Brave men might at 
least have made a stand; but our conservative legislators went 
more than half-way, and fairly outbid their opponents in their 
own market. We should be slow to admit that any English 
statesmen could be so easily startled out of their convictions 
as to become the tools of their extreme opposites at the bidding 
of a single mob. Neither is it possible to believe, in spite of 
all that has been said of Mr. Disraeli’s amazing cleverness, 
that they were simply tricked into concession. English coun- 
try gentlemen, like some other classes of mankind, are often 
stupid enough ; they may follow a political leader blindly ; they 
may, as Mr. Lowe put it, be brought gradually up to an object 
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like a skittish horse, till they are accustomed to sights at which 
they originally shied ; but, with all respect for Mr. Disraeli’s 
‘skill as a political Rarey, we cannot believe that he had so 
completely tamed his really high-spirited followers as to invert 
their natural instincts. The dullest of country gentlemen knew 
that household suffrage was the real old democratic scarecrow 
which he had been dreading for years past, however prettily 
Mr. Disraeli might describe it in the loveliest constitutional 
phrases. Even the premier’s eloquence could not really con- 
vince them that “ shooting Niagara” meant nothing more than 
a quiet sail down the Thames. And yet the whole party, with 
the exception of the very small body represented by Lord Salis- 
bury, took the plunge as calmly as if they had been carrying 
out their most cherished wishes. If the people of the South- 
ern States were to claim negro suffrage as the natural develop- 
ment of their policy, the logical feat would not be much stranger. 
And it is impossible to set down so singular a transformation 
to any skilful process of political hoodwinking. If, indeed, 
the eyes of the party had really been shut, there was no want of 
eloquent appeals from the few faithful, and of bitter taunts from 
gratified opponents, which might well have revealed the truth. 
The fact is, that the party were neither tricked nor fright- 
ened,— or, rather, neither fear nor deception was the main cause 
of their amazing conversion. They had, as Mr. Disraeli said, 
with some excess of candor, been “ educated,” and the educat- 
ing agency was not, as he modestly suggested, Mr. Disraeli him- 
self, but that vague power known as public opinion. A great 
change, at which we have already hinted, had been wrought 
by some means or other. As a rule, the conservative party 
would feel that in resisting sweeping reforms they would have 
behind them a strong popular sentiment. If beaten in any en- 
counter, they would fall back upon a good solid support in the 
general instinct which dreads revolution. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that instinct is perhaps the strongest, and is cer- 
tainly a very strong, power in the country. Even in the keen 
agitations which brought about the old Reform Bill, or Roman 
Catholic emancipation, or the repeal of the Corn Laws, it en- 
abled the conservative party to make a stubborn fight. When 
Sir Robert Peel, in the last of these cases, betrayed, as they 
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held, the great mass of his party, he could carry with him only 
a small number of followers, and the remainder made a dogged 
and protracted, though a hopeless, resistance. But in 1867 the 
case was inverted. The few remained faithful, the bulk of the 
party deserted its colors. And the circumstance which made 
such a result possible was, that, for once, the public opinion of 
the intelligent classes was strongly in favor of some decided 
action. The presumption which is usually in favor of the es- 
tablished order was now as decidedly against it. The cry of 
the great majority was not, “ Stand still till we see our way 
plainly,” but, “ For God’s sake, move on some way or other ; we 
have been standing still quite long enough.” There was a pre- 
vailing feeling that many reforms were required ; and even 
those who disliked an extension of the suffrage were anxious to 
get the question settled — though the details of the settlement 
might not quite please them — in order to clear the way for 
further action. Mr. Lowe’s argument from the absolute per- 
fection of the House of Commons had so completely lost its 
efficacy, that the general feeling was rather that any change 
would be for the better, than that no change could possibly 
improve the constitution of the country. 

John Bull, it is generally supposed, is a tolerably self-satis- 
fied old gentleman. He has a profound contempt for that large 
class of two-legged animals which he describes summarily as 
foreigners or natives: the natives representing the more dark- 
colored varieties ; and the foreigners, those who affect a certain 
semblance of civilization. And doubtless he possesses a vast 
fund of self-complacency, which is not the least evident in his 
moments of self-depreciation. His proverbial phrase, that they 
manage things better in France, implies a rooted conviction; 
that, however well they manage things, they are Frenchmen 
for all that. Yet he does depreciate himself at times with 
surprising vigor and success. For some time past he has been 
in one of these fits. He has found no names bad enough to 
throw at some of his pet objects of veneration. As a savage 
will sometimes thrash his favorite idol for not bringing him 
luck, John Bull has been heartily belaboring things of which 
in his ordinary state he is more inclined to brag. For a time, 
even the old commonplaces about the blessings of a free press 
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and of parliamentary government have been distasteful to him. 
He has cast longing eyes at the superior organization of the 
great military despotisms of the Continent. He has been as- 
tonished to find in how many things he has been sticking to old- 
fashioned methods, in spite of the development abroad of mod- 
ern ideas. As one example, the manufacturing pre-eminence, 
on which he specially prided himself, has been passing from 
him, if we are to believe his cries of lamentation. The iron- 
masters of Belgium have, he declares, been beating Sheffield 
and Birmingham; the foreign markets of which England 
formerly had a monopoly are beginning to be supplied entirely 
from native sources; and one reason assigned is, that there has 
been a relative decline in skill and intelligence on the part of 
English manufacturers. The foreigners are taking the lead, 
because they have had the wise foresight to educate their in- 
dustrial classes sufficiently to take advantage of all modern 
scientific results, whilst the same classes in England have been 
carelessly left in ignorance and semi-barbarism. The remedy 
suggested is, that government should take a more active part 
in supplying the education in which private enterprise has sig- 
nally failed. 

The lamentation is taken up in many other quarters, till the 
whole country seems to have developed a novel taste for sack- 
cloth and ashes. Mr. Carlyle’s prophet-like denunciations of 
anarchy, cant, and misrule, for once found an echo in the 
hearts of his countrymen.. Mr. Matthew Arnold more deli- 
cately insinuates his very low opinion of his native land. Eng- 
lishmen could not read without considerable irritation such a 
paper as that which in the Cornhill professed to report “ what 
foreigners say of us.”’ It was irritating, because the writer 
appeared to record with unmitigated complacency censures in 
which he should have felt himself more personally interested. 
A man who is compelled to expose the gross errors of his own 
country should do it with some little air of vexation, rather 
than of jaunty self-satisfaction. Criticism, too, is always more 
irritating in proportion to the serene self-content of the critic. 
Yet most persons felt that there was much truth in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s remarks, if perhaps they were rather half than whole 
truths. He had hit some real blots, and if his blows were not 
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of the coarse, knock-down variety, they were certainly stinging. 
The opinions which he expressed have become widely preva- 
lent within the last two years, and are associated with very 
different forms of sentiment. The ordinary cynic of the re- 
spectable British press turns his satire rather against estab- 
lished institutions than against reformers. He thinks, indeed, 
that all enthusiasm is stupid and coarse and misdirected ; and 
he doubts very much whether fanatics, that is, people who be- 
lieve in a ything, will make matters better than they find 
them ; still he thinks that the existing edifice is thoroughly 
rotten, though it may possibly be replaced by something worse. 
Gentlemen of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s school have a serene con- 
viction, that, by a process which they describe as the “ free play 
of consciousness,” the country will gradually be purged of its 
silly, old-fashioned, feudal notions, and reorganized in humble 
imitation of France or Prussia. Those thorough-going radicals, 
especially the disciples of M. Comte, who are a vigorous, if not 
a numerous body, look forward to something like a revolution- 
ary.era, to the rapid substitution of a more rational faith for 
an effete Christianity, and to a thorough reconstruction of 
society from its bases; all which can hardly be effected with- 
out some little trouble. In various tones, according to the ya- 
rying temperaments and party associations of the speakers, 
there is a loud and general demand for some very decided 
changes. When the atmosphere is in so unsettled a condi- 
tion, and the conservative party has given so startling a proof 
of its want of cohesion and persistency, it is natural to look 
out for storms. We need not attempt the dangerous task of 
political prediction, so far as to indicate with any confidence 
the directions in which disturbance may be expected. In the 
uncertainties of party warfare, the struggle may take place 
where it is least anticipated. But it is easy to point out cer- 
tain great questions which must before long come up for solu- 
tion ; though the order in which they will arise, and the nature 
of the solutions which will be obtained, must be matters of 
very uncertain speculation. The changes brought about by 
the Reform Bill have already disappointed some confident pre- 
dictions ; but it is scarcely possible to mistake the general 
direction of the impending alterations. 
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Some light would perhaps be thrown upon the precise nature 
of the prevalent discontent, if we were able to examine the 
causes by which it has been generated and the mode in which 
it affects existing party combinations. We can only attempt 
to indicate one or two obvious considerations upon these points. 

During the drowsy Palmerstonian epoch, English eyes were 
directed with more than usual interest towards foreign coun- 
tries. With few exciting discussions at home, Englishmen 
naturally watched the course of events in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The American War in particular excited most vehement 
party feeling, and the suppression of the Rebellion undoubtedly 
gave additional courage to the followers of Mr. Bright. The 
Danish War again made Englishmen ask with some anxiety 
whether their prestige had not singularly decayed upon the 
Continent. But the most remarkable influence was exercised 
somewhat later by the German War of 1866. English news- 
papers, with their usual want of appreciation of foreign affairs, 
had regarded the approaching quarrel with contemptuous in- 
difference. It was, they thought, a squabble between two 
highwaymen over their plunder; it was a pity that the good 
heavy Germans should be blowing each other to atoms, and 
spending so much excellent money on cannon and gunpow- 
der; but no principles were involved, and no sympathy was 
due to either party. The Battle of Sadowa struck them like 
an electric shock. It was not merely that they recognized — 
somewhat late—the enormous importance of the issues in- 
volved ; they were startled still more at the strength exhibited 
by the victors. The readiness with which a huge army was 
placed in the field, the perfection of its organization, the skill 
with which it was commanded, the excellent material of which 
it was composed, all gave rise to some unpleasant reflections. 
Prussia had placed itself at a bound in the leading position of 
the European family of nations; and Englishmen asked with 
a certain amazement, what were the principles to which this 
singular success was owing. A state comparatively poor in 
resources and in population had at short notice made a mili- 
tary effort surpassing anything that Englishmen could hope to 
do. If with great efforts and at enormous expense England 
could have landed upon the Continent a force equal to one of 
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the divisions of the Prussian army, it would have done well ; 
and then its officers would have been men who looked upon 
their profession as a gentlemanlike amusement for an amateur, 
and its rank and file would have been picked up from the dregs 
of the population. The Crimean disasters had been ominous 
enough at the time; but could any one say that a repetition of 
Crimean horrors had been made impossible or improbable ? The 
mere fact that almost every Prussian private could read and write 
gave cause for thought; and in short it was felt, that, consid- 
ered as a piece of machinery, the Prussian army was as much 
above an English army as the rifle above the old “ brown 
Bess.” The material might be no better, or, as Englishmen 
naturally believe, it might even be less endowed by Nature with 
warlike qualities ; but in its finished form it showed care, fore- 
thought, and a full command of all the results of modern science, 
instead of the happy-go-lucky confidence in good-fortune and 
British pluck, characteristic of its English counterpart. Eng- 
land, it is true, had never seriously entered into competition in 
such matters with the great military powers ; and Englishmen 
might remember that there were certain little inconveniences 
attached to excessive developments in that direction. But 
they would wish that their army, though numerically small, 
should at least be in as efficient a state as the most lavish ex- 
penditure could secure, and that their energies should not be 
crippled by the sheer stupidity of red tape and routine. And 
more than this, the perfection of the Prussian army was taken 
to indicate a corresponding excellence in other administrative 
matters. In France, the success of Prussia led to proposals for 
sweeping military reforms; in England, the military point of 
view was almost sunk in wider conclusions as to the backward- 
ness and old-fashioned principle which governed the majority of 
her institutions. To mention nothing else, the inefficiency of 
the whole educational system, especially of the schools intended 
for the middle classes, as compared with similar arrangements 
in Prussia, suddenly became a commonplace of remark. If the 
energy with which a nation can strike a military blow is not a 
very accurate measure of its degree of civilization, it is at least 
a very impressive one to the popular imagination ; and the Battle 
of Sadowa, whilst breaking up the existing balance of power in 
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Germany, did much by its mere echo to upset the equilibrium 
of English politics. 

The weakness thus revealed to British eyes, the only ques- 
tion could be, at what point to begin, — What part of the house 
shall be first set in order? The extension of the suffrage, re- 
garded at first as a harmless concession to certain vague pop- 
ular desires, had become a bold democratic measure; and a 
democratic régime, whatever its merits or defects, might at 
least be expected to make a clean sweep of much of the old- 
fashioned lumber dear to the British middle classes. The 
vested interests, which are so amazingly powerful in English 
politics, would find themselves in presence of a new power 
scarcely inclined to treat them with the old superstitious rev- 
erence. It was hoped by some, that, in the Parliamentary 
session of 1868, the expiring body would do what it could 
to employ its last moments profitably,and leave some legacy of 
genuine reform to its successors. Owing to various causes, 
these expectations have been disappointed. The session was 
one long wrangle over a single topic, leading to no practical 
result, unless that it pledged the liberal party to carry out a 
certain line of policy. The Irish Church will have the prece- 
dence over other objects of attack; and, desirable as it is that 
that grievance should be thoroughly dealt with, it is permissible 
to regret that so much precious time has been wasted in merely, 
as it were, tracing the parallels in preparation for a future 
assault. Much work was neglected which might have had a 
more direct, though a less conspicuous, influence upon the wel- 
fare of the country. 

This waste of time has of course been attributed to an un- 
worthy desire for power on the part of rival leaders. This 
is a very safe taunt to hurl at any party, for it is a necessity 
of political warfare that the leaders should desire office, both 
on selfish and on patriotic grounds: no human being can pro- 
fess to say which class of motives is predominant. It is, how- 
ever, characteristic of the present position, that the leaders of 
both the great parties are men profoundly distrusted by their 
followers. This is, indeed, the natural result of a warfare in 
which new issues are being continually presented. Men see 
dimly that great problems will arise; and they cannot see in 
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what position they will find the chief actors in the struggle. 
Thus, it is common for Liberals to accuse Mr. Disraeli of dis- 
honesty. A Tory leader who has carried the most democratic 
measure of the century is, indeed, in an equivocal position. A 
calmer observation will perhaps suggest that Mr. Disraeli is far 
too clever a man to be dishonest. He has so great a facility in 
inventing new theories, that he need never fall back upon the 
coarse expedient of abandoning his opinions; he only gives 
them a new interpretation; and we have every reason to 
think that his imagination is mobile and lively enough to make 
him believe in every successive application of his elastic doc- 
trines. Thus, for example, Mr. Disraeli has always had a gift 
for demonstrating that his opponents are the supporters of 
the “ Venetian ” or aristocratic theory, and that Toryism is 
the true democracy. Words so stretched and tortured may 
have little value to others ; yet words may provide a decent 
screen under which he can take what to blinder understand- 
ings seems to be an entirely new view of things. Whether he 
admits thousands of new voters in the name of old Tory prin- 
ciples, or as a convert to radicalism, makes very little differ- 
ence, — because their votes will be precisely the same, whether 
their tickets of admission be printed in the colors of the Tories 
or of the Whigs; but the difference in terms probably saves 
Mr. Disraeli’s reputation to himself, though it only bewilders 
his followers. We should imagine, though it matters‘little to 
any one but himself, that Mr. Disraeli probably valued the enun- 
ciation of abstract principles as a very useful gilding to political 
speeches, and, as he has a great taste for tinsel of all kinds, that 
he really believed the gilding to be as important as the sub- 
stance ; and meanwhile he is able to reconcile with his oratorical 
flourishes a very keen insight into practical utilities. He prob- 
ably saw that something must be done about reform, and was 
thoroughly resolved to be the man to do it; but he sincerely 
thought, also, that the use of constitutional terms in introducing 
a sweeping change would act as a sanctifying charm to the means 
employed. The result, however, of this extreme cleverness upon 
the confidence of his party is the same as that of actual insin- 
cerity. It isa tenable speculation, that Mr. Disraeli may be the 
man to disestablish the Irish Church in the name of the British 
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Constitution. Yet, however much the genuine Tory may prefer 
such stalwart conservatives as Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who rushes 
right against reforms like a bull against a red rag, Mr. Disraeli, 
with all his shiftiness, is a necessity to his followers from sheer 
superiority of talent. 

Mr. Gladstone, if his sincerity is less doubtful, is a leader 
equally trying. It is not merely that a certain intolerance 
and heat of temper make him forgetful of expediency, that he 
attacks Mr. Disraeli so unsparingly and incessantly that his 
blows are occasionally struck wildly and at random, and that a 
superfluity of moral indignation is apt to incumber a man in 
party struggles. It is not merely that he is a bad tactician, but 
that no one can feel quite certain of his principles. He has 
been slowly developing from a High-Church Tory to a thorough- 
going radical; but whilst some of his early principles have 
been frankly abandoned, others have a strange way of cropping 
up in singular company when least expected. Especially is 
this the case in regard to his views upon Church matters, and 
Church matters must before long be amongst the leading topics 
of English parties. For example, a question, of minor impor- 
tance in itself, yet of great interest to reformers, has been for 
some time the admission of Dissenters to the Universities. Mr. 
Gladstone, as the former representative of Oxford, was, of 
course, entitled to speak with special authority upon this topic. 
Yet he has continued to split hairs about it, to draw back 
after advancing, to change and to hesitate, until no one can 
define his exact position. He has drawn lines as to the exact 
degree of privilege which he would concede to Dissenters long 
after it has become obvious to every one that no privileges can 
be denied to them, and has tried to avoid responsibility by re- 
fraining from voting or speaking upon simple issues. His party 
will probably drag him after them, in the end ; but a leader who 
has to be dragged by his party is a leader of a very anomalous 
kind. 

There are, of course, many men in Parliament, perhaps as 
many as ever, of genuine ability and unmistakable honesty. 
No one can take a more straightforward line than Mr. Bright, 
or defend it with more ability ; but, much as his position has 
lately improved, he has too little sympathy with the govern- 
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ing class to be accepted as a leader by any large party; and, 
indeed, it is possible, that, even in a more democratic as- 
sembly, he may be found to represent too accurately the preju- 
dices of the middle classes. Meanwhile, to mention no other 
names, it is obvious that the two great parties each distrust 
their leaders and distrust themselves. If the extension of 
the suffrage could have been voted upon by ballot, it is prob- 
able that barely a hundred votes would have been recorded 
in its favor. The “ cave” which was formed by Mr. Lowe in 
the liberal party, and the small body of faithful represented 
by Lord Salisbury, probably expressed the genuine opinions 
of five sixths of their respective parties; and Parliament has, 
somehow, found itself landed in a democratic conclusion with- 
out having been in the least convinced of its truth. Distrust 
of leaders, and a general chaos of political opinion, are only 
the natural symptom of such a removal of the old party lines. 
It was not surprising, though it may be regretted, that the 
political struggle of 1868 took the turn of which we have 
spoken. The Irish difficulty is the standing opprobrium of Eng- 
lish statesmen ; and the Irish Church is the most conspicuous, if 
not the most deeply seated, evil that remains to be eradicated. 
The land question was far too vast to be tackled in a single 
session. Mr. Mill’s revolutionary plan of confiscation, what- 
ever may be thought of its merits, was altogether in advance 
of the general feeling. One might as well ask a convocation of 
the clergy to proclaim M. Comte their spiritual teacher, as a 
parliament of landholders to upset all existing rights in land. 
Nor was there any well-considered scheme of a more moderate 
kind which could possibly be discussed within the time. The 
Church grievance, on the contrary, gave a distinct issue, on 
which all liberals of every shade were united, and in which a 
tangible result might be anticipated. It is not our intention 
to discuss the policy by which Mr. Disraeli evaded the conse- 
quences of defeat, and postponed the decision of the contro- 
versy for another year. The question is of more interest as 
a foreshadowing of the wider contests which must inevitably 
arise before long in England, and from this point of view per- 
haps deserves more attentive notice than from the interests 
immediately involved. That the Irish Church will be abolished 
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may be taken for certain ; though it is by no means plain, nor 
perhaps does it so much matter, what will be done with the 
revenues afterwards. 

Mr. Gladstone and many of his supporters made elaborate 
professions of their loyalty to the Church of England, whilst 
eager to destroy the sister institution ; and if Mr. Gladstone’s 
present sentiments could be taken as a sufficient indication 
of the sentiments of his party a few years hence, the Church 
of England would be safe enough from assault. Yet no one 
can doubt that the “thin end of the wedge” argument, as 
applied by the opposite party, contains an important truth. 
Whoever else may be encouraged by the fall of the Irish 
Church, it is quite certain that the opponents of all estab- 
lishments will be amongst the number, and they will have 
obtained a recognition of the important principle that the 
Church establishment is bound to prove its adaptation to the 
wants of the people. It is not an independent corporation 
whose revenues cannot be touched without sacrilege, but 
simply a body to which Parliament assigns certain revenues for 
the good of the people at large, with the full understanding 
that they will be recalled in case of misapplication. The cry 
of sacrilege has of course been raised, but to very little effect ; 
and we may anticipate that the Church of England will be 
henceforth on its trial. The theory of an imprescriptible right 
to enjoy its revenues and its privileges will be as untenable, after 
the Irish Church has once been removed, as a similar claim on 
the part of kings, after Cromwell had given them to know, by 
a pretty broad hint, that they “ had a lith in their necks.” 
Although this claim is extinguished, the Church of England 
will, it is true, have a much stronger case than its sister 
church. It is not the church of a minority, nor the church of 
a conquering people; so far from its existence conveying a 
standing insult to any large class of Englishmen, most of them 
are rather proud of it as an eminently respectable and insular 
institution. It is true that there are certain difficulties. A 
large part of the population in different districts — in some, 
indeed, as in Wales, by much the greater part —is dissent- 
ing ; a very large part, again, is serenely indifferent to churches 
in general; and there are certain anomalies in the constitution 
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of the State Church which are not unlikely to attract rough 
reforms from a democracy, — reforms which may, it is possi- 
ble, affect the stability of the whole edifice. 

It seems, however, not impossible that any serious attack 
upon the Church of England may be postponed for a long time ; 
and were it not for certain internal developments, the prospect 
would be much clearer. The parties which now divide it seem 
to be daily diverging farther from each other ; and it becomes 
more difficult to see how they are to be kept together by any 
hoops or bonds that can be soldered up by Parliamentary in- 
genuity. The most hopeless differences of opinion divide such 
men as Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford from the writers of 
* Essays and Reviews,” and these, again, from the genuine Evan- 
gelicals. But this is not all. The most energetic party at the 
present moment is the Ritualistic ; and it is obvious that their 
principles are entirely opposed to the theory of a state church. 
In fact, if the priests rule by divine authority, and the business 
of the laity is humbly to bow to their decisions (which may be 
taken as the chief idea of the Ritualist party), nothing can be 
more absurd than a church whose creed is defined by act of 
Parliament. Of the other parties, the Evangelicals are so 
closely allied to the Protestant Dissenters, and the Broad 
Church is so apt to get altogether outside of orthodox opinions, 
that their support cannot be implicitly trusted. If one party 
should succeed in ousting another, the Establishment would 
become too narrow to claim to represent the nation. The 
most powerful sentiment in its favor is that of the large class 
of moderate men who dread above everything a reign of fa- 
naticism. The average layman of cultivation values the Church 
because it at least provides that an educated man shall be 
stationed in every parish to exercise some humanizing influ- 
ence upon the poor. Whatever may be said against them, he 
feels that the English clergy are at least a hard-working, and, 
on the whole, an intelligent body of men, whose loss could not 
easily be supplied. The people without them would be less 
educated, and in every sense less civilized. He doubts whether 
a voluntary system would supply their place in this respect. 
The existing sects of Dissenters are for the most part far more 
bigoted and less open to modern thought than the compara- 
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tively cultivated clergy of the Establishment. He is by no 
means anxious to see a Stiggins in the place of the “ scholar 
and.gentleman,” as the type of an English clergyman ; and, 
above all, he is profoundly convinced of the necessity that the 
laity should keep a tight hand upon the vagaries of the clergy. 
Parliamentary control over the Church has its weak points ; 
but it has also this powerful recommendation, that it prevents 
the clergy from having things all their own way. The clerical 
nature is supposed to be tainted by a feminine vehemence and 
incapacity for business. Left to themselves, the clergy would 
long ago have torn the Church to pieces. The High and the 
Low would have combined to oust the Broad, and then the 
conquerors would have indulged in internecine battle over the 
spoils. That singularly absurd body, Convocation, shows so 
fine a talent for committing follies, that men naturally rejoice 
that its hands are so tightly bound. It is as well to havea 
phlegmatic parliament and cold-blooded lay judges to keep the 
peace among. the hot-headed parsons. The position of Dr. 
Colenso is in some respects puzzling ; but it gives great satis- 
faction to the ordinary layman to know that all the fury of 
bigots cannot touch a hair of his head, so long as he remains 
within the four corners of a legal decision. Remove these 
restraints, and the Church would, it is said, infallibly split into 
three or four discordant sects; the clergy, deprived of their 
,Position as state officials, would raise still higher their claims 
to sacerdotal authority ; and instead of the quiet jog-trot of the 
English Church, where clerical impetuosity is firmly bridled 
by lay indifference, we should have the incessant shock of hos- 
tile sects, each endeavoring to stimulate bigotry to the utmost, 
and probably alienating the bulk of the nation from all forms 
of ecclesiastical rule. 

We need not examine into the truth of these anticipations ; 
but the temper which they indicate is very common, and ac- 
counts for a certain negative support in which the Church of 
England is still very strong. It is founded not so much upon a 
positive love to the Church as upon a dread of what might come 
after it. The average layman watched with a grim smile the 
spectacle of a Lord Chancellor engaged in “ abolishing ever- 
lasting damnation” on purely legal grounds, and wondered how 
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long it would be before the clergy would do that kind office for 
each other. And yet the weakness of a position which rests 
rather upon the indifference than upon the zeal of the country 
is obvious. The Ritualist party, strong in zeal, though strange- 
ly feeble in brains, is doing what it can to make the working of 
a state church impracticable. Whether it splits off Romewards, 
or prefers to put forward its claims within the bosom of the 
Church, its theories are entirely irreconcilable with Parliamen- 
tary control. The Broad Church party is the only one which 
brings some positive zeal to the support of a body which, in its 
eyes, has the enormous merit of wide comprehension, and 
would dread to lose the support of lay toleration ; but the Broad 
Church party within the Church is numerically small. The 
progress of the struggle will depend, of course, upon the devel- 
opment of religious opinion in England,—a question far too 
wide to be considered here. If, as seems probable, the ten- 
dency shall in future be to a gradual divergence, to a gravita- 
tion of one party in the direction of authority and of the other 
in the direction of rationalism, it is hard to see how the Church 
of England can permanently hold its ambiguous position. With 
an increasing pressure from without, and a diminished cohe- 
sion within, the negative support of the moderate party will 
scarcely be sufficient. 

Opinion moves quickly in these days, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Lrish Church may bring about a more sudden alter- 
ation than usual. Yet the Church of England will not be re- 
moved from its position in a day, nor probably in a generation. 
It has struck its roots too deeply into the soil, it is surround- 
ed by too many associations, and it is connected in too many 
ways with all the most powerful interests of the country to 
yield its position easily. It is not one act of Parliament that 
will do the work, but a system of legislation. In the absence, 
at least, of a violent revolution, the process will not resemble 
the cutting down of a tree, but the gradual disentanglement of 
strangely complicated fibres from the soil in which they have 
been imbedded for centuries. All that can be safely said is, 
that the signs point to a long series of vigorously disputed bat- 
tles, in which the supporters and opponents of the principle of 
a state church will be arrayed on opposite sides. The struggle 
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must bring about strange complications; for extreme High 
Churchmen, Protestant Dissenters, and Rationalists agree on 
widely different grounds in attacking a system which is sup- 
ported by an equally strange combination ; and if the question 
soon becomes prominent, we may expect to see dislocations of 
party as curious as that now presented in the Irish question, 
where Catholics and liberals, instinctively hostile on almost 
every other point, are now fighting side by side. 

The approach of such a struggle is indicated by two or three 
agitations which have already attracted some notice. For 
example, the commission lately appointed to consider the 
Ritualist practices proposes changes, the aim of which is to 
give the congregations some control over the ceremonial observ- 
ances in their churches. This is to bring up directly the ques- 
tion of sacerdotal authority, and would invite a conflict be- 
tween the Ritualist clergy and the laity which must weaken the 
Church in proportion to its energy. The congregations would 
in fact say that the revenues of the National Church should not 
be spent on candles and incense; the clergyman would reply, 
that he claimed to act by an authority higher than that of the 
congregation or of Parliament, and no compromise would be 
logically possible. Another very important series of questions 
concerns the claim of the clergy to manage the national educa- 
tion. They are being slowly, though surely, ousted from the 
supreme control of the Universities; every change that has 
been lately made has been in the direction of diminishing their 
authority, and their exclusive right to emoluments; and a 
more sweeping measure will probably be passed in the next 
session of Parliament. It is, however, in regard to primary 
education that the position of the clergy is of most impor- 
tance. Hitherto they have had the merit— and it has been a 
very great one — of contributing more than any other body to 
the spread of elementary schools. The country clergyman is 
almost invariably the main stay of the school in his parish, and 
not unfrequently contributes a very large part of the expenses 
from his own pocket. The rich land-owner gives shillings 
where the poor parson gives pounds, to say nothing of personal 
superintendence. Whatever gratitude, however, may be due 
to the clergy, their claims cannot be permitted to endanger the 
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efficiency of the national system. There has already been a 
bitter fight over what is known as the “ conscience clause,” a 
provision to the effect that money given from the nation in aid 
of any school should carry with it the condition that the chil- 
dren of parents conscientiously objecting should be excused from 
attending religious instruction. Though this provision applied 
only in certain cases, it excited the most vehement opposition 
from a large part of the clergy. They evidently held it to be the 
duty of the state to educate children in the principles of the State 
Church, and thought, that, although, from the weakness of the 
flesh in modern times, toleration has become a necessity, there 
should be a certaig gentle pressure in favor of Church principles. 
A large number of modern reformers hold that education should 
be compulsory, — and most non-clerical reformers, that schools 
should be provided and supported by some kind of local rate. 
Whenever these measures are carried out, —and reforms in 
education are amongst the most necessary and most probable 
changes, — it is obvious that they will come into direct collision 
with the claims of the clergy. The Dissenters are to be rated 
in support of schools ; they will of course have a share in the 
benefits of the schools, and some very stringent conscience 
clause will infallibly be passed. In this case, the change is 
from the medizval theory of leaving education to the desultory 
efforts of charitable corporations, and the benevolence of indi- 
viduals under the guidance of the clergy, to the modern system 
of national organization. Ecclesiastical control is repudiated, 
not simply as ecclesiastical, but because it implies old-fashioned 
and systematic methods of supplying the wants of the case. 
And here we come in presence of a large number of ques- 
tions, which must soon receive attention. Mr. Mill said, not 
long ago, that the great problém of the day was to reconcile 
democratic government with an effective system of administra- 
tion. In other words, we have to substitute methods more in 
harmony with modern ideas for the old social arrangements 
founded upon feudal principles. It is impossible to turn in any 
direction, without seeing some application of this truth; and it 
is the sense of this necessity which has given rise to the gen- 
eral desire for reform, expressed in very different terms by Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Harrison, and taking 
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shape in very different proposals. The freedom of England 
from revolutions has left the country provided with a social 
machinery very imperfectly adapted to modern times. Some 
of it, if a little furbished up and slightly modified, may still do 
excellent service, and we must only hope that no outburst of 
democratic impatience will summarily sweep it out of the way, 
with all its good and its bad together. Some, on the other 
hand, is manifestly past its work, and must be got rid of as 
speedily as may be; only the point is past at which simple 
pulling down is all that is needed, without some process of 
reconstruction. The state of education is as good an example 
as any other. The system of primary education, having been 
chiefly constructed within the last few years, is perhaps toler- 
able, so far as it goes; the Universities, though incumbered 
with many antiquated prejudices, are doing much good work 
and aiming at wider reform. The Colleges, indeed, each with 
its old traditions and its body of vested interests, oppose a 
powerful resistance to any rapid changes in the organization of 
the University. It is difficult to make sweeping reforms in 
bodies composed of some twenty distinct corporations, each 
with an independent life of its own, and a strong conservative 
instinct. But it is in the intermediate part of the system that 
reform is most imperatively required. The schools which in- 
tervene between the primary schools and those intended for 
the highest classes form, it has been said, a perfect chaos. 
There are grammar schools, with large foundations, which 
are so hampered by antiquated restrictions as to have be- 
come perfectly useless, and indeed serve chiefly as obstruc- 
tions in the way of improvement. Some, for example, by 
offering bad gratuitous instruction, prevent the foundation 
of better schools of moderate cheapness ; others have become 
simple sinecures ; many tend to pauperize their district by dis- 
tributing instruction at random to a few persons chosen without 
regard to merit; and without entering into detail, it is enough 
to say that an excellent commission has lately recorded the 
opinion that the large endowments are‘on the whole doing more 
harm than good. Private enterprise has partly supplied the 
want, and many excellent schools have been thus provided ; but 
the mass of private schools are still suited only to the most 
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ignorant prejudices of ignorant parents; they give a flashy 
education, and trust to constant advertisments for support. 
Though Mr. Squeers is supposed to be nearly extinct, his place 
is filled by a host of quacks, who are apt to crowd out men of 
merit. There is no security that the wants of any district will 
be satisfied ; the successful schoolmaster generally uses his rep- 
utation to attract boys from a higher and better-paying class ; 
and thus at any given moment towns or districts may be en- 
tirely without any supply of the education most suited to them. 
There is no plan for graduating schools, nor any such system 
of inspection as has worked well for the elementary schools. 
Without going farther, it is enough to say, that, although these 
deficiencies are not all peculiar to England, they have been spe- 
cially favored by the /aissez faire theory, which has been su- 
preme of late. Englishmen, looking at the elaborate systems 
of France and Prussia, are inclined to trace in the comparative 
defects of their educational system the cause of their alleged 
decline in manufacturing excellence, —a reflection which touch- 
es them nearly,— and of many other short-comings. They ask 
whether it is not possible that the state, without diminishing 
individual energy, and indeed stimulating it by better prospect 
of success, should reduce this chaos to order, and prevent its 
better elements from being thrown away by an utter want of 
co-operation or system. Hitherto it has been content to put in 
a patch here and tinker a weak place there, but anything like 
combined and intelligent action has been unknown. 

From this instance it would be easy to go on to others. We 
might speak of the singular system of army administration. 
The regular army, the volunteer militia, the yeomanry, and 
the reserves form a dislocated mass which might be welded 
into an intelligible whole in the time Prussia would take 
to decide a European war; or we might remark, that, when 
English statesmen declare that it is “ impossible” to alter the 
system of purchasing commissions, they simply assert that they 
do not know how to remove one of the most indefensible of 
abuses, and tacitly invite some more energetic persons to do it 
for them. We might point to that curious collection of over- 
grown villages called London, and ask how long it will take to 
give three millions of inhabitants a decent system of municipal 
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government. We might speak of the many resolutions to set 
about beginning to think of attempting to reduce the jungle of 
English legislation to some kind of order, and ask when the 
effort will be seriously made. Or we might inquire about the 
reforms needed in the poor-law system, and ask when some 
plan will be hit upon for meeting pauperism more effectually. 
In the misery of large masses of the population, a misery 
which decreases slowly, if at all, and is daily in greater con- 
trast with the wealth of the upper classes, there is a constant 
danger, at which we have only space for a passing hint, though 
it is perhaps a danger of greater magnitude than any other. 
It is enough to say, however, that many problems of singular 
difficulty are awaiting the statesmen of the future; and that, 
whilst they are not peculiar to England, they are, perhaps, in a 
more complicated condition there than elsewhere. And we 
may repeat, that the general nature of the task is to reduce 
chaos to order, and supply a more simple and direct machinery 
for the old-fashioned, rusty instruments which once served the 
turn. 

The important question remains, What is the chance that a 
more democratic Parliament will secure the accomplishment of 
this task? Will they have the intelligence to find a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problems awaiting them, and the courage 
to grapple with them? It is said that the new Parliament will 
be composed of the old materials, only that, if anything, wealth 
will have exercised a greater influence than before. There will 
be more rich soap-boilers, and fewer young nobles. It would, 
indeed, have been foolish to expect any sudden breach of con- 
tinuity. Parliament has still the same charms for the upper 
classes ; and wealth and social position, not having lost their in- 
fluence within six months, would certainly conduct their posses- 
sors within the sacred walls. Yet it seems safe to anticipate, 
that, even in this Parliament, and certainly in its successors, 
there will be a considerable change in the spirit of legislation. 
The discussion of wider questions will itself encourage a more 
decided policy. A Parliament which begins by assaulting so 
respectable a body as the Irish Church will, so to speak, have 
tasted blood ; it will have less veneration for the sacred and 
imprescriptible rights of corporations. Moreover, it will have 
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behind it a public opinion which is no lenger determined in a 
preponderating degree by the safe and cautious instinct of the 
middle classes. The shop-keepers, who held that the worst of 
all evils was a shock to*trade, will no longer be supreme. A 
period of social upheaving, a questioning of all established 
principles, and the consequent confusion of some venerable 
humbugs of long standing and reputation, are extremely prob- 
able. Perhaps the greatest danger is, that, in the struggle for 
political power, matters of still greater importance may be 
neglected. We may witness other sessions like that of 1868, 
occupied entirely with endless talk about matters long ago de- 
cided in the mind of every candid person, to the exclusion of 
practical reforms. If Parliament insists, as it has been too 
much inclined to do, on taking upon itself functions for which 
it is singularly incompetent, and discussing the minutest de- 
tails of matters which should be left to executive bodies, 
much-needed reforms may be indefinitely postponed. Re- 
joicing in its omnipotence, that august assembly sometimes 
insists upon leaving nothing to be done by anybody else, — 
with the natural result, that, after a spasmodic effort at doing 
an enormous amount of business, it does a quarter very imper- 
fectly and leaves the rest undone. It is for English radicals to 
show that a popular government can rise above mere party, 
and translate great principles into action, without frittering 
away its energies in an indefinite number of petty squabbles. 
And there is this ground for hope, that there has not for years 
been a time when so many reforms of. surpassing interest 
were being actively discussed, and by men of genuine ability. 
We will hope better than that the impulse which has been 
communicated to the national intellect should end in a mere 
Parliamentary dead-lock and a useless wrangle for power. 
Meanwhile we may anticipate that amongst the leading ques- 
tions for some time will be those bearing upon Church matters 
and upon education. It is in them that there is the sharp- 
est contrast between the old and the modern methods of ac- 
tion. Other administrative reforms will create less bitterness, 
and may be decided with less political excitement. But there 
is one other question, which has hardly come into the fore- 
ground, but which may be expected to rise into prominence at 
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some future day. The Irish Church question will, as we ex- 
pect, introduce an agitation about its English sister. But be- 
hind the Irish Church lies the question of Irish tenure of 
land’; and it is scarcely to be doubted, that, by a similar transi- 
tion, an agitation about land in Ireland may lead to a discus- 
sion upon land in England. The rapid accumulation of landed 
estates is preparing many difficulties; and if ever a demo- 
cratic legislature undertakes to deal with such questions, we 
may expect a struggle of a more serious character than upon 
any previous issue. We may indeed repeat, once more, that 
prophesying is dangerous; but it is certainly possible that 
within a few years the democracy may find itself grappling 
with a more difficult problem than any which now lies before it. 
Meanwhile political observers may find sufficient interest in the 
preliminary contests which must occur, and which will decide 
whether the English nation is to be quoted as a warning or an 
encouragement to the democracies of the future: for one thing 
is plain, namely, that the result of Mr. Disraeli’s bill was to 
give the power substantially to that class of which he and his 
party had most elaborately demonstrated the unfitness. We 
hope that they may disappoint his prophecies of 1866, and 
fulfil those-of 1867, by showing, that, with less respect for some 
of the ancient idols whose worship has hitherto obstructed 
bold legislation, they are yet capable of following the guidance 
of the cultivated intellect and talent of the country. New 
forces have been summoned into play to break up the dead- 
lock from which England has been suffering. In spite of the 
forebodings of conservatives and cynics, we may hope that 
able and patriotic statesmen, in which no country is richer 
than England, will be able to govern their application and di- 
rect them to the accomplishment of worthy objects. Nor, if 
those statesmen have the courage to accept what is inevitable, 
instead of blindly opposing all change, does there seem any 
reason to doubt their capacity for holding their position at the 


head of affairs. 
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Art. VII.— Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, A. D. 
1598 - A. D. 1867; with a Preliminary Notice of the 
Earlier Library founded in the Fourteenth Century. By 
the Rev. Wittiam Dunn Macray, M.A., Chaplain of St. 
Mary Magdalene and St. Mary Winton Colleges ; Editor 
of “ Chronicon Abbatize Eveshamensis,”’ ete. London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868, 


Tuese Annals are, of course, fragmentary, turning abruptly 
from one year to another, and from one donation to another ; 
yet it is not easy for the reader, who has once begun them, to 
lay them aside. He is enticed on from year to year, from gen- 
eration to generation, by successive glimpses of the learned 
men of England, until he has traced from its obscure origin in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century the growth of that library 
which is surpassed in Great Britain only by the British Mu- 
seum. All this time he is moving in a delightful literary 
atmosphere. Long after its foundation, the Bodleian was the 
only public library in England; indeed, until the Mazarin was 
opened in 1643, there was none nearer than Italy, and there 
were only two there. Scholars took an extraordinary interest 
in it. On the registers of those admitted to read are the names 
of many even from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the North 
of Germany. Among the more distinguished donors we find 
Camden, Raleigh, Wotton, Bacon, Laud, Burton, Selden, John 
Evelyn, Hugh Peters, Clarendon, Meric Casaubon, Francis 
Junius, Rushworth, Whiston, Hogarth, and in our own time 
Vincent Novello. Among those who gave their own works 
were James I., Milton, Dugdale, Locke, Dr. Johnson. Such 
names call up many pleasant associations. And the bare 
enumeration of the treasures acquired by purchase is tanta- 
lizing. The bibliomaniac will read with longing of books hav- 
ing the autographs of distinguished men, or “ inlaid” with 
many engravings, or printed on vellum, of Caxtons and Al- 
dines, of early editions or unique copies. Indeed, the first 
impression given by the Annals is, that the library is rather 
one for show than use, a museum of literary curiosities more 
than a storehouse of learning. That this is incorrect would 
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be demonstrated by an examination of its well-made and 
well-printed catalogues. And a more careful reading of the 
Annals themselves alters one’s first impression: one sees that 
the “grand and grave old bees, majestic in size and deport- 
ment,” who, says Mr. Macray, resort to “ the little cells 
and curtained cages of the Bodleian, hedged in and canopied 
with all the wisdom and learning of bygone generations, 
which here bloom their blossoms and yield up their fruits,” 
may well find “‘ sweetness and wealth, first for their own en- 
riching, and next for the enriching of others.” 

James I. declared, when he visited the Bodleian, in 1605, that, 
“ were it his fate at any time to be a captive, he would wish to be 
shut up, could he but have the choice, in this place as his prison, 
to be bound in its chains,* and to consume his days among its 
books, as his fellows in captivity.” The present library was 
but seven years old then, and fifteen years later contained only 
16,000 volumes. What would the king have said, could he have 
seen the 350,000 it now possesses, to say nothing of its 30,000 
manuscripts, and its curiosities? One of the latter the royal 
punster would enjoy as much as the books, — the collection of 
samplers lettered, “* Works of Learned Ladies.”’ Another visitor 
left the Bodleian not so well pleased as the king. Mr. Macray 
quotes the story, with a slight correction, from the “ Cornhill 
Magazine.”’ Constantine Simonides, whose forgeries deceived 
so many Englishmen, “‘ showed some fragments of manuscripts 
to Mr. Coxe,” then sub-librarian, “* who assented to their be- 
longing to the twelfth century. ‘ And these, Mr. Coxe, belong 
to the tenth or eleventh century?’ ‘ Yes, probably.’ * And 
now, Mr. Coxe, let me show you a very ancient and valuable 
manuscript I have for sale, and which ought to be in your 
library. To what century do you consider this belongs?’ 
‘ This, Mr. Simonides, I have no doubt,’ said Mr. Coxe, ‘ be- 
longs to the [latter half of the] nineteenth century.’ The 
Greek and his manuscript disappeared.” 

Mr. Macray has to record some unpleasant things, as the pil- 
fering of books and manuscripts,— Polydore Virgil, it is said, 
being one of the chief offenders against the earlier library, and 
Paulus, the author of the Leben Jesu, against the Bodleian, — 





* A large portion of the books were chained to the shelves so lately as 1761. 
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to tell of executors keeping back legacies, funds badly invested, 
nearly 20,000 pamphlets remaining uncatalogued and unar- 
ranged for twenty-five years, valuable manuscripts injured by 
damp, the coldness of the library in winter, and once, “in 
consequence of the roof being under repairs, the thermometer 
falling some eleven degrees below freezing point. 

Nor was the conduct of several of the librarians altogether 
satisfactory. In 1787, Mr. Price tells a borrower that the 
longer he keeps out Cook’s Voyages (probably the “‘ Voyage to 
the Pacific Ocean,” published in 1784-85), the better ; “ for, if 
it was known to be in the library, I should be perpetually 
plagued with inquiries after it.” The same librarian “ was 
always absent Saturdays and Mondays, as on those days he 
was occupied in journeys to and from a curacy eleven miles 
distant.” 

Hyde complains, in the Preface to the Catalogue of 1674, of 
the unexpected labor of compiling it. ‘ People little know 
what it is to accomplish a work of this kind. ‘ What is easier,’ 
say they, ‘than to look at the beginning of a book and to.copy 
out its title?’ But, what with careful examining of volumes 
of pamphlets (which of itself was labor perfectly exhausting), 
what with distinguishing synonymous authors and works, and 
identifying metonymous ones, unravelling anagrammatical 
names and those derived from places, and the like, I endured 
the greatest torment of mind.” Yet, if we may believe Hearne, 
‘he did not do much in the work besides writing the Dedica- 
tion and Preface.”” Emmanuel Prichard, or Pritchard, if any- 
body, was the one who had really endured all this weariness of 
mind and body of which Hyde complains, “ spending his very 
hours for refreshment among books alone, and not shrink- 
ing from the inclemency of winter.” Poor Pritchard! Men 
have been defrauded of the reputation due them many a time 
since Sic vos non vobis was written, but to see a good grievance 
appropriated by another was indeed hard; a grievance with 
so many branches, too, —labor, hunger, cold, and the probable 
thanklessness of the public. 

The antiquary and political writer, Hearne, who was appoint- 
ed second keeper in 1712, was on the worst of terms with his 
superiors, chiefly on account of his Jacobitism. At one time 
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the chief librarian, Hudson, actually locked him out at all 
hours when the library was not open to the public; and when, 
after four years of constant bickering, he was forced to resign, 
by the act forbidding non-jhrors to hold office, his salary for 
the last half-year was withheld. But he has his revenge ; for 
he has recorded the negligence and incompetence of Hudson 
in a manuscript diary, which is one of Macray’s chief sources 
of information for that period. 


Although the present library of Harvard College is little 
more than one third as old as the Bodleian, is just one third 
as large, and probably is much less valuable in proportion to 
the number of its volumes, and although the records of the 
earlier library are extremely meagre, yet a careful search 
through our Colonial and Provincial literature, and among the 
books themselves, might supply the materials for an interest- 
ing volume. We fear, however, that it will not soon be writ- 
ten ; since the man who is best fitted to be its author, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the history of the books, in whose 
head are all the traditions of the place, has more important 
work to do for the College, in recording the lives of her early 
graduates. We purpose to glance at the main points of the 
library’s history, to consider briefly its present condition, and 
to add some remarks on its wants. 

Just two hundred and thirty years ago, the Rev. John Har- 
vard bequeathed to the infant College half of his estate and the 
whole of his library. A catalogue of the three hundred and 
twenty volumes still exists, but the books were destroyed in 
the fire of 1764. One only remains,— Downame’s “ Chris- 
tian Warfare.” They were chiefly theological, as was to be 
expected, — ponderous with learning and thought, or pungent 
with polemical acid. There was, however, a good selection 
of the classics ; and in general literature, besides Bacon’s “ Es- 
says”? and his “ Advancement of Learning” and Camden’s 
*“ Remains,” some works of recent publication, as Alabaster’s 


*“ Roxana,” Quarles’s Poems, Heylin’s Geography, Minsheu’s 
“Guide to the Tongues.” If we take into account the greater 
rapidity of the present age, the library at its very foundation 
had a larger proportion of the literature of the day than it has 
been able to obtain of late. 
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It is evident that its importance to the College was strong- 
ly felt, since four years later the magistrates gave, from 
their own libraries, books to the value of £200, and divers 
merchants and gentlemen in England, £150. Then came, if 
we can trust the records, one of those long periods of expec- 
tant poverty, succeeded by a brief prosperity, which are char- 
acteristic of its history. For thirteen years no donation is 
recorded ; but in 1655,* besides some gifts of which there is not 
any detailed list, Sir Kenelm Digby presented twenty-seven 
books valued at £60, and three years later John Winthrop, Jr., 
gave forty choice volumes valued at £20. The correspondence 
of these two men, so unlike in everything but the folly of seek- 
ing the philosopher’s stone, has been noticed in this Review.t 

Under the date of May 1, 1675, John Knowles writes to John 
Leverett that “ Alderman Ashurst hath about 50 books of his- 
tory for the College from Mr. Baxter.”” The celebrated Non- 
Conformist had been obliged to put his library out of his hands, 
lest it should be seized in satisfaction of a fine he had incurred 
by illegal preaching. ‘I purposed,” says he, “ to have given 
it almost all to Cambridge, in New England; but Mr. Thomas 
Knowles, who knew their library, told me that Sir Kenelme 
Digby had already given them the Fathers, Councils, and 
Schoolmen, and that it was history and commentators which 
they wanted. Whereupon I sent them some of my commen- 
tators, and some historians, among which were Freherus’, Reu- 
berus’, and Pistorius’ collections.” He afterwards found that 
he had sent away books which he could ill spare; for he was 
obliged to rely upon his memory in writing his “ Church His- 
tory,” and laid himself open to some objections. 

In the same year Lightfoot bequeathed his library, contain- 
ing “‘ the Targums, Talmuds, Rabbins, Polyglot, and other val- 
uable tracts relative to Oriental literature.” Thirteen years 





* The date given in Quincy’s History, I. 512, is erroneous, as is the number of 
volumes, 29. He follows the College Donation Book, whose compiler enumerated 
the volumes as 26 folios, 1 quarto, and 2 octavos, evidently having understood, in 
the original list given in College Book, No. I., Aluarez. tom. 39 as Aluarez. tomi 
tres, instead of tomus tertius. Both Digby’s and Winthrop’s gifts were almost en- 
tirely theological. College Book, No. L, also contains two undated lists of books 
given by Richard Bellingham and Peter Bulkley, which are not mentioned either by 
Quincey or Eliot. 

t October, 1867, art. Winthrop Papers. 
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later the Rev. The pnilus Gale’s bequest of all his books, 
consisting chiefly of patristic and controversial theology, more 
than doubled the library. In 1682, Sir John Maynard, ser- 
geant at law, gave eight chests of books, valued at £ 400. 
About the close of the century, Cotton Mather, while con- 
ceding that the library “is at this day far from a Vatican or 
Bodleian dimension,” calls it “the best furnished that can be 
shown anywhere in the American regions; and,” says he, 
‘when I have the honor to walk in it, 1 cannot but think on 
the satisfaction which Heinsius reports himself to be filled 
withal, when shut up in the library at Leyden: ‘ Jn ipso eter- 
nitalis gremio inter tot illustres animas sedem mihi sumo, cum 
ingenti quidem animo, ut subinde magnatum me misereat, qui 
Ffelicitatem hanc ignorant.’ ” 

Maynard’s gift had been followed for nearly forty years by a 
period, apparently, of total neglect, when the attention of the 
elder Hollis was directed to the College, and that noble series 
of benefactions began by which the Hollises became its second 
founders. It is plain that for some reason, perhaps from its 
poverty, the library had not received the attention it deserved. 
Hollis writes to Colman, in 1725, that he hears it is ill man- 
aged. ‘ You want seats to sit and read, and chains to your 
valuable books, like our Bodleian Library, or Sion College, in 
London. You let your books be taken at pleasure to men’s 
houses, and many are lost; your boyish students take them to 
their chambers, and tear out pictures and maps to adorn their 
walls.” Hollis not only gave, himself, but induced others to 
give. But he complains of a hindrance that has had a provok- 
ing effect in our own time. “ A person in my neighborhood 
has discouraged one I expected a present from, by telling him 
how rich and flourishing you are, to buy books yourselves, if 
you want them.” It is a curious indication of the high cost 
and small number of books in those days, that from three whole 
libraries, besides books valued in all at £939, and gifts from 
Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Sherlock, the “ ever-memorable” Dr. 
Hales, Dr. Watts, the Hollises, and many others, the number 
of volumes received in a century and a quarter hardly exceeded 
five thousand. Yet the destruction of the present collection, 
gigantic as it is in comparison, could hardly call forth more 
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heartfelt sorrow, or more enthusiastic, more prompt, and more 
effectual efforts to replace it, than followed the burning of the 
sole public library in America during the night of January 24, 
1764. 

Subscriptions, with donations of books and philosophical in- 
struments, flowed in from all parts of Massachusetts, from 
New Hampshire, and from Great Britain. Foremost among 
the donors was Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln’s Inn, and nothing 
is pleasanter in the annals of the library than the zealous 
interest in it which he manifested. His selections of books 
were made with the greatest liberality and good judgment, and 
a hearty love of liberty and admiration for learning appear 
in all the notes with which they were accompanied. He 
sent nothing that was not valuable, and little that was not 
exceedingly well bound. The full-calf bindings of Hollis, 
stamped with the owl, the caduceus, or the liberty-cap, are 
as well known to the habitué of the library as the thin red 
sheep of the German invoices of 1842, the darker and more 
substantial morocco of 1860, the peculiar Spanish leather of 
Mr. Prescott’s bequest, or the Italian parchments of Mr. 
Wales’s. Ina note in Kirsten’s Grammatices Arabice Liber, 
which, after a century’s wear, is still in excellent condition, he 
says apologetically : “* T. H. would have been glad to have sent 
a better Copy of it, as of many other Books. He has been 
particularly fond of sending Grammars & Lexicons; in hope 
to assist mainly thereby the formation of first-rate, Master Men 
of Learning and Science.” And again he declares that he is 
“very anxious to contribute his whole mite towards the form- 
ing of some first-rate Scholars, the NoBLEsT of all men, in that 
College. Palmal, dec. 21, 67.” Sending the Thesavrvs Lin- 
gve Arabice of Giggeius, he laments that he cannot procure 
Meninski’s Thesaurus and the Gazophylacium Lingua Per- 
sarum: ‘from the Gentlemen of our East India Factory’s buy- 
ing up all the Copies they can meet with of these Books ; the 
more ingenious for themselves, artful, to make presents to the 
Great Men & Literati of the East, to many of whom, it seems, 
Books of this kind . . . . are peculiarly acceptable. Lord Clive 
paid, it is said, Twenty Guineas for the ‘ Gazophylacium’ just 
before he sailed from England, and Governor Van Sittart lately 
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for his Brother, Fifty for the ‘ Meninski.’ There is no contend- 
ing with Asiatics, Nabobbers!’”?* But in 1767 he sends the 
Gazophylacium, obtained “ at a cheap rate too, for 55 Shillings. 
It was sold at a public auction of no great Account; was prob- 
ably unknown to the East India Buyers; and the Booksellers, 
who know I wish well to them & to the Press, Guard it, North 
Americans! would not bid against me.” We will quote but 
one more note: “ Thomas Hollis, an Englishman, Citizen of 
the World, is proud of the honor of presenting this Work, 
written by an accomplished, magnanimous English Lady, Catb- 
erine (Sawbridge) Macaulay. 1765.” The accomplished lady’s 
“ History of England” is utterly dead now. Is it possible that 
we, too, are deceived, and that her namesake will be as little 
read in 1968? 

The Society for Propagating the Gospel in New England gave 
£ 300 and 1,101 volumes, among which, somewhat oddly, was 
Burmann’s Petronius. In fact, so much interest was excited 
that probably the library was really a gainer by the fire. The 
subscriptions, partly paid in books and philosophical instru- 
ments, amounted to over £ 2,500, besides more than 1,500 vol- 
umes not included‘in the valuation, and many not counted. 
Moreover, the books, on the whole, were more recent and more 
useful. So far as can be judged, there was a smaller propor- 
tion of theology, — literature and science receiving greater at- 
tention than before. There must, however, have been in 
Gale’s library valuable and rare volumes which were not re- 
placed, and the recently revived interest in the Talmud makes 
the loss of the Jewish literature bequeathed by Lightfoot of 
some importance at the present day. 

During the Revolution the library was dispersed, for safety, 
* This note presents one of the many instances of the difficulty of synchronizing 
in the imagination English and American history, Governor Winthrop sometimes 
seems as distant from us as William the Conqueror from the English of the present 
day. The fire which destroyed the College Library seems as long ago as the Great 
Fire of London; yet here is Warren Hastings, and therefore Burke, and therefore 
the French Revolution, brought before us by a single word. Nothing throws into 
such strong light, and serves so well to correct, this faulty perspective, as the cor- 
respondence of our fathers with their English friends. The “ Mather Papers,”’ just 
published by the Massachusetts Historical Society, are full of allusions to the books 
of the day, which were sent over from England as they appeared. It would be a 
curious inquiry, how many of these books found their way into the College Library. 
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among the clergymen and others in the country towns. When . 
the war ended, the books were returned ; but in the period of 
prostration which followed, little or nothing would have been 
added, except by English benefactors, liad not Thomas Hollis 
bequeathed £500 in 1774, and Samuel Shapleigh, librarian, 
his whole estate, except a few legacies, in 1801. For the first 
third of the present century the interest of these bequests in- 
sured a small annual accession, and as the country grew richer 
more books were given ; but the donations were neither numer- 
ous nor large.* Less than a thousand names are recorded from 
1780 to 1840; that is, there were fewer donors in sixty years 
than there often are now in two years. During the same time 
the number of volumes increased from about 11,000 to 39,000. 
Part of this increase was owing to the acquisition in rapid suc- 
cession of three large collections. In 1818, Israel Thorndike 
presented the library of Professor Ebeling of Hamburg, of 
about 3,500 volumes and about 10,000 maps. Nearly all of 
them related to America, and a large part were those early and 
rare works which now command almost their weight in gold. 
In 1820, Thomas Palmer, of London, who had been in his life- 
time a generous benefactor to his Alma Mater, bequeathed 
1,200 well-selected volumes. And lastly, in 1823, another val- 
uable collection of Americana, which had been formed by D. 
B. Warden, American consul at Paris, comprising nearly 1,200 
volumes, besides maps, charts, and prints, was purchased for 
the College by Samuel A. Eliot. The magnificent Description 
de 0 Egypte, given in 1826 by William H. Eliot, also deserves 
mention. 

The library had now outgrown its shell, and was in con- 
stant danger of destruction a second time by fire. The unre- 
stricted bequest of Christopher Gore enabled the Corporation 
to erect a worthy house for it, into which it was moved in’ 
1841. They determined to make the structure fire-proof, and 
‘in material and architecture an enduring monument to the 
memory of the most munificent of all the benefactors of the Uni- 
versity; .. .. since the security, the capacity, and the means 
of convenient arrangement and display which such a building 
affords would be among the more powerful inducements to 





* Among those who gave their own works, the most noteworthy is Goethe. 
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intelligent and liberal minds to contribute towards filling its 
alcoves and enlarging its usefulness.” In this time has proved 
them, wise; and indeed, in one sense, they built better than 
they knew; for so strong have these and other inducements 
been, that the edifice, which was to be “ of sufficient capacity to 
contain the probable accumulation of books during the present 
century,” is already, at the end of a quarter of a century, so 
full, that it cannot receive many more without such alterations 
in its arrangements as would make it, at least in its interior, a 
new building. 

Gore Hall received little more than one third of its pres- 
ent contents from Harvard Hall. The rest has come from the 
immediate expenditure of several subscriptions, from the lega- 
cies of Prescott, Wales, and Pickman, and from the responses 
made by numerous friends to the persistent appeals of the li- 
brarian. The bare walls of the new building called attention 
at once to the glaring deficiencies of the collection in every 
department. Thirty-four gentlemen subscribed $21,000 in 
1842, and the arrearages in recent publications were, for the 
time, supplied. Three years later, William Prescott’s legacy 
of $3,000 was used to increase the number of rare works on 
American history. In 1852 an important addition was made 
to the French and English poetry by the efforts of Henry 
W. Wales and Henry A. Whitney. In 1856 Mr. Wales be- 
queathed his whole library of 1,500 volumes, the value of 
which was not to be measured by their number. They belonged 
chiefly to the departments of Oriental philology and polite lit- 
erature ; and, like Hollis’s books, they were admirably selected 
and richly bound. In 1859 William H. Prescott left, to use his 
own words, “ my collection of books and manuscripts relating 
to the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella. This collection is 
curious and difficult to procure, and may be of some value in 
a library which I believe does not contain complete materials 
for foreign history of any period, however limited in extent.” 
With the exception of the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the library is still in the same condition. Another most wel- 
come bequest of costly books was received from Mr. Clarke 
Gayton Pickman in 1860. But the library had already begun 
to enjoy the benefits of by far the largest donation it ever re- 
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ceived, — $5,000 a year for five years, from Mr. William Gray. 
With that, and with the small incomes from the funds which 
attest the generosity and bear the names of Hollis, Shapleigh, 
Haven, Ward, Salisbury, Bowditch, and Lane, were purchased 
the most important publications of the day, and a few of those 
which ought to have been possessed long before. ‘ Mr. Gray 
could not have wished a better proof of the wisdom of his lib- 
erality than the greatly increased use of the library which im- 
mediately ensued. But when the money was gone, and no one 
emulated his generosity, the library began again to fall behind- 
hand, and its momentary opulence only made its poverty seem 
greater. Were it not for the kindness of a few friends, its 
state would be unendurable. After paying for Memoirs and 
Transactions of learned societies, and a list of periodicals, from 
which they are obliged to omit the Contemporary, Fortnightly, 
and Saturday Reviews, the Pall-Mall Gazette, Punch, Black- 
wood, Fraser, Macmillan, the Cornhill, all the lighter maga- 
zines, and most of those published on the Continent, and set- 
ting aside certain restricted funds, the Library Council have 
less than $400 with which to purchase books in the wide sub- 
jects of theology, law, medicine, bibliography, philosophy, pol- 
ities and social science, philology (excepting classical), the 
fine arts, music, the belles-lettres in every language but the 
English, history, geography, travels, antiquities and ethnog- 
raphy, zodlogy, botany, mineralogy, geology and paleontology, 
physics, chemistry, engineering, and the numerous useful arts 
and manufactures. When few books of any importance can 
be purchased for less than five dollars, and so necessary a 
book as the ‘ Life of Bunsen’ costs twenty-six dollars,” * it 
will readily be seen that the library must be sadly deficient in 
the literature of the last few years. 

Such is the history of what fifteen years ago was the largest 
and best library in America. Harvard College Library is first 
no longer, nor can it ever hope to recover its former position. 
But this is others’ gain, and not its loss. And were a rivalry 
desirable, were its object fame and not use, it would be vain 
for the College to contend with the city of Boston, still more 
with the United States. Everything points to the conclusion 


* The Nation, June 25, 1868, p. 512. 
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that the library of Congress is destined to be chief; some city 
library the next, — perhaps that which is yet to be established 
by New York, unless the metropolis content itself with its Park. 
Enough of the old dislike to centralization and love of separate 
action may remain among Americans to prevent our ever hay- 
ing a British Museum, a place where any fact recorded in books 
can be ascertained ; yet already the combination of the libra- 
ries of the city of Boston, the Boston Atheneum, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and Harvard College, with the 
power of consulting by letter the Astor and Congressional li- 
braries, offers Bostonians facilities for literary work at which 
the last generation would have marvelled. Our fathers’ ex- 
pressions of delight and pride in the College Library can be 
explained only by the recollection that it was unique, and that 
much which is out of date now was new and interesting then. 
But it is now no better able to satisfy the demands made 
upon it than it was two centuries ago, when the three hun- 
dred and twenty volumes of John Harvard were first received. 
Then the College really had but two departments, the clas- 
sical and the theological, and for their use had an uncom- 
monly large clergyman’s library. Now the University has two 
dozen or more departments, and for few of them has it what 
could be called a well-selected professor’s library. 

Of course, among one hundred thousand volumes there are 
many that are valuable, and some departments of literature are 
well represented. There is a special fund for the purchase of 
the Greek and Latin classics. The students of other languages 
are very unequally provided for,—the collection being almost 
rich in some branches, in others deplorably deficient. There is 
not elsewhere in the country so large an assemblage of ballads, 
or of modern Latin poetry. With these exceptions, the belles- 
lettres are poor in the older publications, and possess few of 
the later. The fine arts have an admirable selection of works, 
but it is very small. There is a multitude of school-books, 
but naturally most of them are in poor condition. With some 
glaring deficiencies, the bibliographical apparatus is good, al- 
though far inferior to that of the Astor Library. There is an 
unusually large number of original editions of works relating 
to America published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
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ries ; but this is said to be surpassed by several private libra- 
ries. The Fathers of the Church are well represented. The 
deficiencies in natural history, astronomy, medicine, law, and 
recent theology are partially compensated by the special libraries 
attached to the Zoological Museum, the Botanical Garden, the 
Observatory, and the Medical, Law, and Divinity Schools. The 
greatest poverty, for which there is no such compensation, is 
in history and the cognate subjects. But moral philosophy, 
education, social science, geology, paleontology, engineering, 
and technology are almost equally poor. It is impossible to 
pursue any investigation far, before being brought to a stand 
by the want of some of the best sources of information. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of things lies upon the 
surface. The books, for the most part, have not been obtained 
by purchase ; and so it commonly happens that those which 
are most important have not been obtained at all. The library 
derives more than half its annual increase, partly from many 
casual donors, and partly from a few regular patrons on whose 
favor it can always rely. One gives $200 every year, another 
$10; several gentlemen make a practice of giving a few vol- 
umes annually; one, a volume on the first of every month ; 
one sends pamphlets relating to the affairs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; another sends Congressional documents, 
speeches in Congress, and political pamphlets; a third is an 
indefatigable collector of pamphlets of all kinds. This is well 
for general purposes ; but those for whom the library is spe- 
cially designed—the professors and students—are not all 
interested in ecclesiastical affairs, and even speeches in Con- 
gress pall at last upon the jaded sense. The library is made 
admirably rich in materials for antiquaries and historians in 
future generations ; but while we are storing up food for our 
grandchildren, we ourselves are starving. The truth is, it 
will not do for a library to depend upon gifts. They are valu- 
able helps, but they rarely supply what is most needed. A 
library is the place for expensive works which a poor man can- 
not buy, and must consult there or not at all: but these are 
just the books that no one gives. It should have all recent 
publications of importance, that its readers may know the latest 
discoveries, the latest theories, the last word that has been 
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uttered in every branch of knowledge: but these are just the 
books which every one keeps for himself. It should have for- 
eign books, many of which are not to be found in our book- 
stores: but these are also seldom to be found in the garrets 
which are emptied into libraries. It should have the means 
of supplying its worst deficiencies, when an auction sale or an 
antiquarian catalogue offers a chance of doing so cheaply: but 
its friends rarely say to the librarian, “*‘ Draw on me, when 
such an opportunity occurs.” It should be able to purchase at 
once those books which are actually asked for from time to 
time, and found to be lacking, — books which are particular- 
ly desirable, because it is certain that they will be used: but 
readers who find that their wants cannot be supplied soon 
cease to take the trouble to make them known. Thus, if there 
are no permanent funds, books cannot be procured when they 
are needed, old books cannot be bought when they are cheap, 
nor new books before they become rare and dear; none can 
be bought advantageously, because they must be taken in small 
quantities ; many a chance is lost of purchasing whole private 
libraries, which is often the best way of filling up certain de- 
partments ; the library so often disappoints its visitors that 
their interest falls off, and with it the respect and beneficence 
of the public, who will not give to an institution, unless they 
see that it is doing a good work. From her who hath not is 
taken away even that which she hath. 

Nor is this all. Nothing in the world can stand still, and a 
library is subject to the universal alternative of progress or dete- 
rioration. If it does not increase by the accession of new books, 
it must decrease by wearing out, and still more by becoming an- 
tiquated. This has been the fate of Harvard College Library. 
The proportion of current literature added has never been suf- 
ficient to leaven the mass, and in some parts it is assuming 
the appearance of a second-hand bookstore. Yet the asser- 
tion that it “contains a large proportion of mere literary 
lumber ”’ conveys too unfavorable an impression. After all, 
it is made poor, not so much by what it has as by what it 
wants. The greater part of the books were not lumber in their 
day ; very many are not lumber now. The various collections 
added from time to time by Hollis, Thorndike, Palmer, Eliot, 
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Prescott, Wales, Pickman, were very valuable ; and the books 
bought have been carefully and well selected. The great evil 
has always been, that the purchases were not continuous. The 
subscription of 1842, for instance, brought in a fair representa- 
tion of the literature of that day; but when the library next 
had funds, in 1860, from Mr. Gray’s donation, it possessed 
hardly any of the productions of the intervening eighteen 
years. Hence a provoking want of symmetry and complete- 
ness, which baffles inquirers in every direction. The furni- 
ture was of the best make in its day, and is strong yet, but 
it is old-fashioned and is getting worn, and many of the cham- 
bers are wholly unfurnished. 

The question, Of how much value is the older part of the 
library ? suggests an interesting subject for investigation by 
statisticians, — the comparative mortality of books. Scientific 
books die first. A treatise on chemistry thirty years old is 
worthless. The geology of our fathers is not our geology, and 
our ethnology will not be the ethnology of our sons. Botani- 
cal and zodlogical works are not so short-lived ; in philosophy 
and history the old works preserve their vitality still longer ; 
but life is longest in the belles-lettres, where the death-rate 
is so low that some authors, it is thought, will be immortal. 

But although there are many old books which are not use- 
less, a library which contains nothing else is in danger of being 
deserted. We are told that “ truth is the sovereign passion of 
mankind.” It certainly tempts men more when it is glitter- 
ing with newness. The search for it is unwearied ; when new 
truth cannot be found, new error will be furbished up to look as 
attractive ; and the public who read will not be content with- 
out the reality or the imitation. Even history, which one might 
think a priort could be written once for all, is constantly 
rewritten. If we read Gibbon, we want an edition with notes ; 
and it is almost time that Macaulay himself should be edited. 
Merely the process of whitewashing, which has been going on 
with such vigor of late, has so altered the aspect of the past, 
that we must have the newest guide-books to tell us who is 
who. If hero-worship be the highest development of character 
in the unheroic, it is certainly desirable that our young men 
should not be left in want of idols by continuing to regard as 
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villains those who are now proved to be saints; still less is 
it to be endured, that, when the iconoclastic reaction comes, 
they should be behindhand in deserting the shrines of St. 
Henry VIII. and St. Frederic the Great, Divus Tiberius and 
Nero Optimus Maximus. 

What has been said of history could be said, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of every other branch of knowledge. On Johnsonian prin- 
ciples, it may be right that the oldest library in America should 
have old books; but, for weightier reasons than a mere jingle 
of words, the most liberal college in America cannot afford 
that a department which might have so powerful an influence 
should lag behind other departments and the world. The 
apathy of graduates in regard to this great want of the Univer- 
sity is amazing. No one pretends to deny the want, yet hardly 
any one, even of those who use the library, seems to feel it 
sufficiently to be induced to labor for its removal. In 1858 a 
special committee of the Corporation published a report in 
which the needs and the importance of the College Library 
were clearly set forth. A subscription was started, and after 
ten years the Graduates’ Fund amounts to the magnificent 
sum of $9,000. And this includes the interest, which has 
been suffered to accumulate, that the sum might be as large 
as possible, and relieve the alumni from the reproach of indif- 
ference. During the same period there have been legacies and 
donations to the amount of $22,000. That is to say, the sum 
total added to the permanent funds in ten years is $31,000, 
which is not more than ought to have been spent in three 
years. This apathy has been induced, apparently, by a mis- 
taken feeling that the library, although not all that could be 
desired,— and what library is?—was good enough for the 
present, and that there was no immediate need of exertion. 
As well might it have been thought that there was no imme- 
diate need of the proposed Alumni Hall, because the exercises 
could be held in the Unitarian Church and the festivals in Har- 
vard Hall. There is immediate need. Experience has shown, 
that, in the purchase of books, what is not done now will never 
be done. If there is no money now to buy the best books of 
the day, when there is money, it will be wanted to buy the best 
books of that day, and there will thus be a great gap in the 
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list of standard works. It is time to put an end to the inter- 
mittent system. Besides, the good which the library fails to 
accomplish now can never be compensated by any good which 
it may accomplish in the next generation. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, Why should the College have a 
large library, when there are two such collections of books, 
within four miles, as the Boston Public Library and the Boston 
Atheneum? To say nothing of the possible removal of the 
University from Cambridge,— from which she may at some 
future time be crowded out, as Columbia College was from the 
lower part of New York City, and as some think Yale should 
be from the centre of New Haven,— it would be a sufficient 
answer to retort the question, Why did the gentlemen and 
scholars of Boston establish the Boston Atheneum and the 
Boston Public Library, when they had the College Library 
within four miles? 

Neither library can be more than a slight help to the Col- 
ege: the Boston Atheneum is designed chiefly for the use of 
its shareholders ; the Boston Public Library does not permit its 
books to leave the city. A distinction might, however, be drawn 
between different classes of books. It would, indeed, be un- 
wise for the College, even were it much richer than it is, to 
purchase such costly works as were not likely to be much used, 
and, when they were needed, could be consulted in the Bates 
Hall or the Athenaeum. But of what avail is it to a Cambridge 
man that the Boston Public Library possesses the works of 
Motley or Darwin? Even if he could afford the time to go 
to Boston to read them, he would be very likely to find them 
“out.” A scholar, engaged upon any important investigation, 
will go to New York or Washington or London, if need be, to 
consult the great libraries there; but his reading, and the 
works of reference for daily use, he must have nearer home. 
Moreover, the three libraries are not and will never be mere 
duplicates of one another. We do not insist upon the disgrace 
to the University of being dependent on other institutions for 
her literature, because she evidently must either borrow or 
beg, — borrow from the libraries of Boston, or else beg an en- 
dowment from her alumni and friends. 

Another cause of this apathy may be the idea entertained by 
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many that a new library building is the first want. But it is 
evident that a building alone will do nothing for the education 
of the students, except perhaps in architecture. There are 
others, therefore, who think it of only secondary importance. 
If they can have books to read, they care not to what straits 
the librarian may be put in storing the volumes. They want 
intellectual improvement, and they will not be satisfied with 
architectural display ; they want knowledge, and they are told 
to have patience ; they want bread, and they are offered stone. 
Certainly, if both corn and granary cannot be had, their pref- 
erences are not unreasonable. After all, a library building is 
but the outer binding of the books. 

It is true that Gore Hall is not well adapted to its purpose ; 
that it has many defects, some easy, but some difficult to 
remedy ; that it is ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, hard to warm in 
winter, in spring and autumn damp in some parts; that it has 
no private rooms, no working-rooms, no conversation-room, no 
suitable reading-room: nevertheless, its worst defect is that it 
is ill supplied with books. If the circulation were restricted, 
as in the Bodleian and the Astor, the want of a reading-room 
in which one could read without danger to the eyes and health 
would be fatal to its usefulness. But as it is, much of this 
evil is escaped by those who can take books home; strangers 
do not often remain long enough in the building to feel any ill 
effects; the employees have become habituated to its dis- 
comforts and inconveniences, and no fatal illness has yet been 
produced by the cold or the bad air. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to raise immediately, and 
not at the rate of $9,000 in ten years, such a fund that the 
library shall have means to procure as they are published all 
the most important, the “ epoch-making,” works in every de- 
partment of knowledge, to keep fully abreast of the march of 
science, by having a liberal allowance of periodicals and trans- 
actions of learned societies, to supply, as occasions offer, its 
most grievous deficiencies in the literature of the past, and at 
the same time allow a small portion of its income to accumulate 
for the purchase of large collections. The experience of other 
libraries, and of this during its late brief period of prosperity, 
shows that nothing less than the income of $ 200,000 will 
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suffice for these purposes. This is a large sum, but not much 
larger than has been raised for another purpose within three 
years. And it is not easy to see how money could do more 
good to the University in any other way. For every depart- 
ment is concerned in the welfare of the library; all would 
share in its riches. The students in the College and the 
professional schools alike would gain not only by what they 
read themselves, but still more by what their instructors read. 
It is much that they would be able actually to consult the 
books to which they are referred by the professors, instead of 
carrying away a useless list of names in their note-books ; it is 
much that they would be encouraged to pursue their own in- 
vestigations by finding them often successful ; but these are 
not the only, nor perhaps the greatest advantages. The teacher 
who can be himself a learner will not be dry and spiritless ; and 
the teacher who knows the latest discoveries in his science will 
not be a false guide to his pupils. Thus the pupils would draw 
from the new books, both directly and at second-hand, sound 
knowledge and just thought. No endowment of new professor- 
ships could do half as much good as the well-endowing of that 
which will increase the efficiency of every professorship. There 
is no better way than this for a well-wisher to the College to 
show his good-will to her, win satisfaction for himself, and earn 
the gratitude of successive generations of scholars. 

The public, too, is concerned in this matter. It is not merely 
that scholars from all parts of the country occasionally find 
here what they can find nowhere else, but the library is put 
into continual requisition by the many authors who have made 
this neighborhood their home. The books which issue from 
the Cambridge presses owe much of their scholarly character 
to the facilities which the College Library affords to their au- 
thors or editors. To works of genius a library can often lend 
assistance ; to works of learning it is indispensable. 

But although a new building is not the most pressing want, 
yet, if new funds are to bring in larger accessions, the need of 
more room will soon be painfully felt. Gore Hall, as at present 
arranged, is already so full that in many parts the classification 
cannot be observed. Soon the books must be piled upon the 
floor, as the newspapers are now. 
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How far the cost of properly draining the neighboring 
grounds, of reglazing the windows with glass that will let in 
instead of keeping out the light, of constructing new floors and 
new shelves, and making all the other necessary alterations, — 
how far the amount required for these expenses, added to the 
sum for which the present building could be disposed of, would 
fall short of the cost of a new building, and of moving into it, 
is a question for architects to answer ; and until that question 
is answered, it will be impossible to say whether it is advisable 
tn expend so large a sum on a structure that at best can be only 
a makeshift, whose capacity will in time inevitably be ex- 
hausted, after it has been for some years longer a source of 
discomfort to all who use it. 

If a new building should be determined upon, it is to be hoped 
that the mistake will not be repeated of erecting one too small 
or not easily enlarged, — and that the designs will be drawn by 
an architect who knows, or will take sonie pains to ascertain, in 
what respects the purposes of a library differ from those of a 
cathedral. 

For remodelling the present building we have heard three 
plans proposed. One is, to construct a second gallery, and carry 
shelves to the very ceiling. In this way between twenty-five 
and thirty thousand additional volumes could be accommodated. 
Another plan, not inconsistent with the first, is to separate the 
alcoves from the main hall by a shelf-bearing wall, pierced only 
with narrow doorways into the alcoves, which would then be- 
come small rooms, each lighted by its window, — the hall being 
lighted from the roof. This would afford additional room for 
about thirty-five thousand volumes on the lower floor, and if 
the wall were carried up to the ceiling, for about fifty thou- 
sand more. The third plan is to extend the transept. 

In these three plans the central hall is retained, and the 
proper purpose of the building is sacrificed to its beauty, as it 
was at first. But if this were not thought necessary, much 
more shelf-room could be obtained by extending the present 
shelves across the hall till they met in the centre, along which 
a passage with arched doorways would run, the light coming, as 
at present, from the side windows. As there are no windows 
where the transept crosses the nave, it would be necessary to 
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take away the wall which separates this part of the hall from 
the reading-room, and the large space thus obtained could be 
cut into alcoves, one of which would contain the stairway.* 
The lower floor, which would then have room for ninety thou- 
sand additional volumes, would be considered simply a store- 
house for books, into which no one but the attendants should 
be allowed to penetrate. Its access from above could be made 
easy to them by several circular staircases. The second floor 
would afford space for the various rooms which the library 
has always needed. This plan is not inconsistent with the 
construction of another gallery, and making in the second story 
the proposed wall between the alcoves and the hall. If this 
were done, there would be room for about one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand new volumes in all; and when it was ex- 
hausted, the transept could be extended. The sacrifice of the 
architectural effect of the interior would be less a subject of 
regret after the erection of the new Memorial Hall.t 

Since, then, it is possible, without extravagant expense, so to 
alter Gore Hall as to obtain accommodation for the additions 
of a score of years, we by no means agree with those who 
propose to gain room for accessions by disposing of part of its 
present contents. We cannot deny the cheapness of such a 
course. If it were adopted, no new building would be required, 


* Or perhaps it would be best to have the reading-room here, at least for the 
present. 

t There is still another plan, which has some advantages: to carry three double 
rows of shelves from one end of the hall to the other, and build narrow shelves 
around the columns. Want of light, however, would probably be a fatal difficulty. 
The two outer rows would receive sufficient from the side windows, but the inner 
rows must get all theirs through floors of glass or open iron-work above them. A 
little more light, but not much, could be obtained by making the inner doors at each 
end of the hall of glass, and leaving the outer dvors open during the daytime. 

It is not to be expected that Gore Hall, however altered, will make a commo- 
dious library. Any plan for adapting a building to a purpose for which it was not 
fitted by its original design is likely to be beset with difficulties. The chief objec- 
tions to the one last mentioned in the text are perhaps the want of light and heat. 
As to light, it must be remembered that the alcoves are not intended to be places 
for reading, but for keeping the books, and they certainly would not be darker than 
the lower alcoves in the Bates Hall. The difficulty of warming a structure divided 
into narrow sections by so many transverse walls may be more serious. This diffi- 
culty would attach also to the plan of separating the alcoves from the hull. Whether 
it is insuperable must be determined by architects, who may be able to propose 
some plan far superior to any that has yet been suggested. 
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and no new shelving for some years; every book parted with 
would also reduce to a trifling extent the expense of the an- 
nuai examination. It would be cheaper still to have no books. 

In one case, and in one case only, could this weeding be 
properly made. The library is used by two very distinct 
classes of readers,—the College and the public ; and by a third, 
intermediate class, — those who are members of the University, 
and not of the College. If it were decided to exclude the pub- 
lic and have merely a College library, the transfer of many of 
the volumes to the libraries of the schools, and the sale of oth- 
ers, would render the present building sufficiently capacious 
for another half-century’s growth. But such a change is not 
for a moment to be thought of. The evident wishes of many 
of the most liberal benefactors of the library, who have a right 
to demand that their bounty shall not be scorned nor their 
sacrifices made in vain, the memory of the good it has done, 
all its traditions, forbid this. No other library in New Eng- 
land could fill the exact place which this occupies, — certainly 
none could do the work which this would do, were it properly 
endowed: To exclude strangers, just as it was becoming bet- 
ter able to satisfy their wants, would be unfaithfulness to the 
very purpose of the University, — the highest education of the 
whole country. Besides, with the constant addition of new 
departments to the University, the distinction between its 
wants and those of the general public is fast vanishing; and 
if resident scholarships are ever founded, it will disappear 
entirely.* 

But if the general public are still to be admitted, all the 
books must be retained which are ever likely to be of use to 
them. ‘Two years ago it was proposed by a committee of the 
Overseers, that “a permanent body, whose pursuits, tastes, and 
knowledge make them competent, . . . . should be authorized 
to dispose, by exchange or sale, of all books which in their 
judgment are of little or no value to the library. The inter- 
ests of the library and of learning,” it was said, “ will be pro- 





* Resident scholarships would fall short of their full usefulness, unless accom- 
panied by a proper endowment of the library. For no one will establish himself in 
a place where expenses are so high, unless the facilities for study are proportionally 
great. 
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moted by adopting a judicious system of exchanges or sales 
of books not deemed worthy of the care or room which they 
sometimes erave or occupy. Books superseded by more recent 
and thorough works may be positively mischievous to persons 
not sufficiently versed in the subject to know their relative 
value. Officers of the College speak of the rubbish and chaff 
which ought to be removed from the collections in their depart- 
ments.” 

A committee of the Corporation expressed their decided dis- 
sent from this proposition. ‘ They cannot recommend,” they 
said, “that the Council should have power to sell or exchange 
any books not duplicates. A donation to the library is a trust 
held by the Corporation sacred to the use of its readers.* Nor 
is it possible for us to say that any volume given is altogether 
useless. Books containing the latest and most important ad- 
ditions to literature and science are most valuable; next to 
these are books throwing the clearest light on the history of 
art, science, and civilization, or containing the clearest records 
of what has been accomplished. Such books alone are to be 
sought for the library ; but, when other books are offered as 
gifts, it is proper to accept them; and, having been accepted, 
they must be preserved, and may by some future student be 
turned to some account.” 

It is well that the proposition was decidedly negatived ; and 
yet it is almost a pity that a committee was not chosen to re- 
port in detail which of the books were “ rubbish and chaff.” If 
it had been composed of those who think that whatever does 
not interest them is worthless, they could have made short 
work with the library. But if, as would undoubtedly have 
been the case, men of general culture had been selected, 
especially if among them had been men accustomed to make 
historical as well as scientific investigations, they would not 
have found their task easy; we doubt if they would ever 
have brought in a report. Let any one who cares for books 
at all try to select half his library for sale at auction. One 
volume has an interest from the giver, another from the 





* To the same effect the elder Hollis wrote to Colman in June, 1725: “If you 
want room for modern books, it is easy to remove the less useful into a more re- 
mote place, but not to sell any ; they are devoted.” 
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circumstances of its acquisition ; one reminds him of his col- 
lege days, another of his travels ; one he has often taken pleas- 
ure in showing to his friends, one he has enjoyed reading too 
much to part with it, another he wishes to read at some future 
time ; some are too well printed, and some too well bound, to be 
consigned to the auctioneer’s rude handling. He may send off 
half his volumes, but if he is satisfied with his selection, he is a 
wonderful man. Most of these difficulties would be felt, and a 
hundred more, in even decimating a public library. In clear- 
ing his own shelves a man need only consider his own tastes 
and the tastes of his family and friends, before parting with 
a book: the council of a library must consider the wants 
not only of all who now use it, but of all who will consult it 
hereafter. And questions may be very interesting to-morrow 
which nobody cares about to-day. Is not everybody now ask- 
ing for works on the Chinese? A little while ago Alaska, be- 
fore that Prussia, Japan, Italy, earlier still Russia, were the 
topics of the.day, and books that had slumbered on the shelves 
for years were pulled out and read with almost as much 
avidity as the last novel. Nothing is more encouraging to a 
librarian than this sudden enhancement of the value of vol- 
umes which he has often looked at with disgust for their idle- 
ness; nothing more disheartening than the necessity of hav- 
ing all books, if he would satisfy all men. 

There are books which to one man have no interest what- 
ever, and to another seem the only ones worth having. The 
want of sympathy and respect which scholars sometimes show 
towards one another’s studies is not pleasant to see. 

In every large library there are worke of learning, of ability, 
of great reputation, indispensable to the student in certain lines 
of study, which yet shall not be taken from their shelves, except 
for dusting, once in a decade; there are other books, not one whit 
better, which shall be worn outin service. And no one can fore- 
tell, when a book is procured, to which class it will belong, be- 
cause no one can know, beyond a few years, what scholars will 
use that library, or what aliment they will require. In selecting 
books, the best course is to get in great measure those that are 
actually asked for, or will certainly meet the wants of some one 
who is at the time using the library. If the chief readers are 
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theologians and historians, buy theology and history; but do 
not get the means of buying them by selling works on lan- 
guage or chemistry, for next year you may have to serve a 
linguist or a chemist. 

Some facts mentioned by Mr. Macray show how dangerous 
it is to attempt to predict literary values. The first folio edition 
of Shakespeare (of which a specially fine copy sold in 1864 for 
£716 2s.) seems to have been considered by the keepers of the 
Bodleian mere waste-paper, so soon as the third edition, that of 
1664, was received, and it is omitted in the Catalogue of 1674. 
“A return was made to the House of Commons,” in 1818, “ of 
such books, received since 1814, in pursuance of the Copyright 
Act, from Stationers’ Hall, as it had not been deemed neces- 
sary to place in the library. The list is sufficient to show the 
advantage of erring rather on the side of inclusiveness than 
exclusiveness. Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Parents’ Assistant,’ Mrs. 
H. More’s ‘ Sacred Dramas,’ Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Simple Tales,’ and 
an edition of ‘ Ossian,’ were all consigned to tke limbo of ‘ rub- 
bish.’ In the Cambridge return * figure Owen’s ‘ History of 
the Bible Society,’ ‘ Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his Chil- 
dren,’ Byron’s ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ L. Hunt’s ‘ Story of Rimi- 
ni,’ and Wordsworth’s ‘ Thanksgiving Ode,’ Peacock’s ‘ Head- 
long Hall,’ and *‘ The Antiquary’! The far wiser plan is now 
carried out in the Bodleian of rejecting nothing.” 

Indeed, no librarian of any experience could ever reject any- 
thing. He has too often seen books prove of service in the most 
unexpected ways, too often seen a friend in despair because he 
could not obtain some volume or pamphlet for which no one else 
would care in the least, too often been baffled in his own re- 
searches by the poverty of his collection, to be willing to throw 
away any chance of satisfying a literary inquirer. Every editor, 
and, we should think, every author, would agree with him. 

If any change is to be made, the schools should discard 
from their special libraries all those volumes which are con- 
sulted with extreme rarity or never, their century-plants, and 
place them in the general library, where they would be of 
use both to the ‘public and to their original owners. This 





* In which “the minuteness of specification is such that ‘ Demers 8 Real Japan 
Blacking, a Label,’ is duly entered.” 
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would leave each school in possession of a merely working 
library, which is what it needs, and would give the other 
schools and the College the use of some books which are now 
practically buried. 

There is not space here to go into the vexed question of the 
value of pamphlets. It must suffice to remark, first, that the 
term is a very vague one, including, on the one hand, puffs of 
sewing-machines, and treatises which from their contents must 
be classified under “ Insanity,” as serving only to illustrate the 
phenomena of mental derangement, — and, on the other hand, 
some of the most precious documents of our early history, some 
of the most important papers of great scientific men, if they 
happen to be unbound ; and, secondly, that they occupy, after 
all, but very little room. The one hundred thousand pamphlets 
of Harvard College Library —one hundred thousand chances 
of answering some inquirer—do not fill the shelves of ten 
thousand volumes. Books which are merely fine specimens of 
typography, like many of the Bodoni and Baskerville editions, 
incunabula, books printed on vellum, and most of the books of 
which only a few copies are printed, are of little more actual 
use than the despised pamphlets. Yet many libraries purchase 
them at enormous prices; and the librarian who should refuse 
them would be considered, and properly considered, a barbarian. 


The library of to-day is not the library of thirty or forty 
years ago. The original restrictions on its use — restrictions 
made apparently in the interest of a remote posterity, from a 
fear that too much reading would wear out the books — are dis- 
appearing one by one,— gradually, lest with too sudden liber- 
ty should enter license. The doors are now open longer, the 
use of the books is facilitated by a better catalogue, both of 
authors and subjects, and by the personal assistance of a larger 
corps of attendants, than ever before, or than in any other col- 
lege library in the country. In fact, few libraries of any kind 
are more profuse in the aid which they offer to the student; in 
few are his inquiries directed and furthered with more zeal. Is 
it too much to ask of those who enjoy its privileges, that they 
do their part to augment its means of usefulness ? 

CuarLes A. CUTTER. 
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Art. VIII. —Tue Srece or DEH. 


On the 10th of May, 1857, the native troops quartered at 
Meerut broke out into mutiny. They shot down the officers 
who strove to pacify them, pillaged and burned a large portion 
of the cantonment, murdered a great number of English men 
and women, and marched off to Delhi. They reached that city 
on the morning of the 11th. The native troops composing the 
garrison, and the inhabitants of the city, made common cause 
with the mutineers. The English residents were either mur- 
dered or forced to fly; the old king of Delhi was proclaimed 
Emperor of Hindustan, and the first act of the great mutiny 
of 1857 duly completed. Why all this was permitted, in the 
face of the large European force at that time quartered in 
Meerut, is a question which has often been asked, and to which 
no satisfactory reply ever has been or ever can be given. There 
is no doubt, that, had a man of courage and energy —a Munro 
or a Gillespie — had the control of affairs at Meerut, the muti- 
neers would have perished to a man, the deplorable massacre 
at Delhi been easily prevented, and in all probability the im- 
pending insurrection crushed at the outset. The historian of 
the Indian Mutiny will have many instances of mismanagement 
and apathy to record, each bringing in its train a fearful amount 
of misery and bloodshed, but none so flagrant or so fraught 
with disastrous consequences as that which witnessed the mas- 
sacres at Meerut and Delhi, and dared not strike a single blow 
either to avert or avenge. Ours is a more limited object. We 
purpose simply to give a brief narrative of the siege and cap- 
ture of Delhi, and gladly pass over events unpleasant to recall 
to memory, and a narrative of which is not essential to our 
subject. 

Sir John Lawrence was at this time Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjab, and the leading civil and military authorities of 
that province were men worthy to be the seconds of an illus- 
trious chief. The electric telegraph had no sooner flashed up 
the news than measures were at once taken to avert as far as 
possible the full effect of the blow which had been struck. At 
Lahore, Brigadier Corbett, on his own responsibility, disarmed 
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the large native brigade. English garrisons were swiftly thrown 
into the important fortresses of Lahore, Umritsir, Moultan, and 
Filore. The native brigade at Ferozepore attempted to seize 
the magazine ; but the attempt was defeated with loss, and the 
mutineers were either captured or dispersed. At Peshawur, 
the native regiments were split up into numerous detachments, 
and pushed out on the frontier, in isolated situations, begirt 
with wild and hostile tribes ; while at the suggestion of Captain 
John Nicholson, —a name soon to become memorable enough, 
—a strong column, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Neville Chamberlain, was organized to move rapidly from place 
to place, wherever symptoms of disaffection manifested them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile Sir John Lawrence had never ceased urging the 
commander-in-chief, General Anson, to march upon Delhi 
with whatever troops he could collect. General Anson was 
loath to do so. Delhi was a strongly fortified town, strongly 
garrisoned, and provided with immense munitions of war. To 
attack such a place with the small force at his disposal seemed 
to him to savor of madness. He and his advisers were urgent 
for delay, until a siege train could be collected, and reinforce- 
ments arrive from England. However plausible this reasoning 
might appear from a purely military point of view, the chief 
commissioner knew the natives too well not to feel that such a 
policy at such a moment would involve the British Empire in 
India in utter destruction. As yet the Punjab was quiet. The 
people stayed awhile to see if the Company’s proverbial good- 
fortune would not recover from the blow just dealt it. But 
every moment of delay would, in their judgment, be an admis- 
sion of defeat. The spirit that had carved out our empire was 
a spirit which quailed at nothing. It was the conviction that 
that spirit was alive and strong as ever which still maintained 
the wavering allegiance of the native princes. At that moment 
the preservation of the British Empire rested upon warlike 
prestige alone. That prestige once lost, there remained nothing 
to uphold it. The urgency of Sir John Lawrence won the day. 
On the 25th ef May, General Anson, at the head of a small force, 
advanced as far as Kurnal, on the road to Delhi. There he 
was seized with cholera, and died, Sir Henry Barnard assum- 
ing the command in his stead. 
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Simultaneously a small brigade of all arms, under command 
of Brigadier Archdale Wilson of the Bengal artillery, marched 
out of Meerut, to effect a junction with the main army at 
Bhagput, some twenty miles from Delhi. Twice the enemy, 
with vastly superior forces, attempted to stay his passage, but 
were defeated with heavy loss, and the junction of the two 
armies was safely accomplished. They reached Alipore, about 
five miles from Delhi, on the 8th of June, mustering, in round 
numbers, six hundred cavalry, two thousand four hundred 
infantry, and twenty-two freld guns.* Ahead of them, they 
discovered the enemy strongly posted in a walled building 
known as the Badli Serai, with their flanks protected from 
attack by inundated and marshy ground, and light and heavy 
guns planted to sweep the road by which the assailants would 
have to advance. The cavalry were sent round, by a wide 
detour, to the enemy’s rear, while the infantry advanced to 
attack the Serai. The rebels fought well, and their artillery 
did terrible execution in the ranks of the English infantry. 
But ere an hour was past, their position had been stormed. 
The English cavalry arrived on the field just as the enemy were 
driven out, and completed their discomfiture. 

Our troops pushed after the retreating enemy, until con- 
fronted by a low ridge of sandstone which rises in front of the 
northern face of the city. The ground here was cut up into 
walled gardens, under cover of which the enemy rallied, and 
renewed the battle. General Barnard now divided his forces. 
One column, under command of Brigadier Wilson, was sent to 
assail the right of the ridge; the remainder, under his own 
personal supervision, moved off to attack the left. The ground 
affording abundance of cover, the rebels offered a stout resistance. 
Nevertheless they were driven with heavy loss from one position 
to another, the whole length of the ridge was swept by our troops, 
and the two columns met in the centre. It was now nine 


* The detail was as follows: Sixteen horse artillery guns; six horse battery 
guns ; H. M. 9th Lancers ; two squadrons of carbineers (6th Dragoons) ; H. M. 75th 
Foot; H. C. 1st Bengal Fusileers; H. C. 2d Fusileers (six companies) ; the 
Sirmoor Battalion of Ghoorkhas ; and one hundred and fifty sappers and miners. 
The siege train consisted of eight 18-pounder guns, four 8-inch howitzers, four 8- 
inch mortars, one 54-inch mortar, a weak company of foot artillery, and one hun- 
dred and fifty artillery recruits. 
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o’clock in the morning. The summer sun of India was pour- 
ing down with a blinding heat, and the English were ex- 
hausted with fatigue and long fighting. The enemy gave them 
little rest. A heavy cannonade was opened upon the ridge, 
and an attack made upon the right flank of their position. 
Both were promptly replied to. By five o’clock that evening 
the sound of fighting had ceased. We* had made good our 
hold upon the ridge, and the long, weary siege of Delhi was 
begun. The day’s fighting had cost heavily in officers and 
men; but we had captured twenty-six guns, some five hundred 
of the enemy had fallen, an equal number returned to their 
villages, not at all liking the behavior of the “ Sahibs” in 
this their new character, and the Company’s tkbal (good-for- 
tune) was once again emphatically pronounced to be invin- 
cible. 

Without the aid of plans, and in the limited space that can 
be afforded in a single paper, it is not easy to state intelligibly 
the respective positions of the British and the insurgents, or to 
convey an adequate idea of the enormous difficulties which the 
besieging force had to overcome. An attempt must, however, 
be made. 

Delhi is situated on the right bank of the Jumna, which 
washes the eastern wall of the city, and forms, as it were, the 
string of which the rest of the city wall is the arched bow. 
It was at this time entirely surrounded by strong walls of stone 
and lime, which had always been kept in thorough repair. 
These consisted of long curtains, with bastions at unequal 
intervals. The curtains were adapted for musketry fire only ; 
the bastions were of modern construction, and capable of mount- 
ing from twelve to eighteen guns each. On the river side rose 
the king of Delhi’s palace, a strongly fortified building, and the 
* Selimgurh, another fort, which commanded the bridge of boats 
connecting the city with the Meerut road. Inside the city walls 





* In the present narrative, the word “we” is sometimes used, for the sake of 
convenience, to denote the English army, and not as an indication that the writer 
was present at the operations he describes. It was his fortune to be serving in 
India at the time, — first as an officer with one of the Sepoy regiments, which sig- 
nalized its mutiny in the usual murderous fashion, and afterwards on active employ 
both with Sikh infantry and irregular cavalry ; but during the siege he was else- 
where engaged, and did not arrive at Delhi until the last day of the operations. 
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was the Magazine, a large mass of buildings, containing two 
hundred guns of battering calibre, and an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of ammunition. The garrison was never at any 
time less than twenty thousand men, and it was fed continu- 
ally by the arrival of mutinous regiments from other parts 
of India. It was composed of all three arms of the service, 
equipped, accoutred, and thoroughly disciplined after the Euro- 
pean fashion. 

The besieging army never exceeded ten thousand: at the 
commencement of the siege it mustered but half that num- 
ber, and the only twenty-four pounders that could be brought 
against the city walls were those captured at the battle of Badli 
Serai. The investment of a city seven miles round with this 
diminutive force was of course impossible. There was in con- 
sequence perfectly free ingress for supplies and reinforcements 
by the Meerut road and the bridge of boats. To carry the 
place by a coup de main was at one time discussed, and even a 
plan of assault agreed upon. But at the eleventh hour this 
most rash venture was wisely abandoned. We might, by dint 
of a surprisal, have carried the outer walls, but our small 
force would almost inevitably have been lost and destroyed in 
the narrow, winding streets of the city, and a failure would 
most probably have caused the whole of the Punjab to rise up 
in rebellion. To capture the city by regular approaches was 
equally impossible. We had orly a small body of sappers; 
working parties could not be furnished from the infantry, who 
were almost always all on daily duty ; and the rebel guns, in- 
finitely superior to our own in weight and number, were quite’ 
as well worked. The natives of India have, indeed, a marvel- 
lous capacity for the practice of artillery. In the campaigns of 
Wellesley and Lord Lake, the great loss which the English suf- 
fered at Assye, Laswaree, and other places, was entirely due to 
the. tenacity, courage, and precision with which the native ar- 
tillerymen served their guns to the last. The same qualities 
were displayed by the Sikhs in their great battles; and it 
was not without a feeling of pride and ‘satisfaction that the 
English artillery officers marked the precision of the enemy’s 
fire during the siege of Delhi. 

From these remarks it will be seen that the English army 
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was, in fact, far more the besieged than the besiegers. The 
most that could be hoped was to hold some strong posi- 
tion until reinforcements and heavy siege guns should ar- 
rive; and such a position the fighting of the 8th of June had 
secured. The ridge which we occupied at the conclusion 
of that day rises from the river, and runs obliquely towards 
the northern face of the city, and at the nearest point is distant 
about twelve hundred yards from the walls. Extending two 
thousand yards, it terminates abruptly at a suburb of the 
city, known as the Subzee Mundee, but is immediately after 
resumed and stretches away in a southwesterly direction. The 
East Jumna Canal, and the grand trunk road to the Punjab, 
enter the city through this break. This ridge formed the front 
of our position, and covered our camp, which was pitched with 
its left resting on the river, and protected thereby; but its right 
rested only on the Subzee Mundee Suburb, which thus became 
the key of our position, as by it alone could our flank be turned, 
and our communications with the Punjab threatened. 

The points to be noticed on that face of the city which 
fronted the ridge are as follows: on the right, and close to 
the river, was the Water Bastion ; on the left, and almost oppo- 
site the point where the ridge abruptly terminated, the Moree 
Bastion ; between these two, but much nearer the Water 
Bastion, was the Cashmere Bastion ; to the left again of the 
Moree Bastion was the Lahore Gate, uncommanded by our 
guns. This was the principal gate of the city, and under 
shelter of the Paharipore and Kishengunge Suburbs; thence 
the enemy could emerge when they pleased, and, sallying out 
from the Subzee Mundee, attack our position in flank. 

Our left, resting, as I have already said, on the river Jum- 
na, and further covered by the ridge, and in front of that by 
strong pickets, was incapable of being turned, and secure from 
danger. The tug of war was on our right, where the ridge 
terminated at the Subzee Mundee. I shall, consequently, 
ask my readers to dismiss from their minds for the present all 
consideration of other parts of our position. The key of our 
position on the right was a building known as Hindoo Rao’s 
house. This was garrisoned by the regiment of Ghoorkhas 
(the Sirmoor Battalion) and two companies of rifles, under 
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the command of Major Reid, the commandant of the former 
regiment. The remainder of the 60th Rifles was encamped 
within easy distance, so as to be able to send up supports 
speedily, whenever required. In rear of Hindoo Rao’s house, 
Colonel Tombs’s troop of horse artillery was stationed, to over- 
awe the Subzee Mundee; and batteries were erected at various 
points to keep down the fire of the Moree Bastion, and to throw 
shot and shell into the Kishengunge Suburb, whenever the en- 
emy mustered there for the purpose of attacking the camp in 
flank. 

All along the ridge, but especially to the right and rear of 
Hindoo Rao’s house, the storm of battle raged continually. 
Day after day, large masses of the enemy, issuing from the 
Subzee Mundee, and covering their advance by a simultaneous 
fire from all the bastions fronting our position, hurled them- 
selves against our right flank. Nor did repeated repulses suc- 
ceed in diminishing the severity of these attacks. Fresh troops 
were continually pouring into the city, full of confidence and 
elation at their successful mutiny, and these were thrust for- 
ward to try their hands at dislodging the obstinate “ Ferin- 
ghees.” Fortunately for the wearied defenders of the ridge, 
no leader of commanding genius arose among the insur- 
gents. Had an Hyder Ali been there to fuse the discordant 
elements, had there been even sufficient unity of purpose to 
attack our position simultaneously in front and flank, it is 
exceedingly doubtful if the ridge would have continued ten- 
able. This danger continually menaced us, and thus to repel 
all attacks on flank and rear only a small portion of a small 
army could be spared, the remainder being held in readiness 
for a general sortie against the whole line of our batteries. To 
describe these battles in detail would weary the reader, and 
require far greater space than that of a single paper. A simple 
enumeration of them, however, is necessary to mark the pro- 
gress of the siege, and will show better than a general state- 
ment the severity of the struggle before Delhi. 

On the 9th of June, the day after the battle of Badli Serai, a 
severe cannonade was opened upon our works, followed, in the 
afternoon, by an attack on the right of our .position. The 
attack was repelled with heavy loss, but renewed again and 
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again upon the 10th and 11th, although with diminishing 
energy. Baffled on the right, the enemy, upon the 12th, at- 
tacked the left of our position in great force. We were partly 
taken by surprise, and for some time a doubtful battle raged, 
with extreme fury, along the whole front of the ridge. The 
arrival of reinforcements from the camp below compelled the 
enemy to retire, and they were finally driven back into the 
city, leaving five hundred of their number dead upon the 
ground. On the 17th, the enemy, under cover of a tremendous 
fire, attempted to erect a heavy battery in the Kishengunge, 
from which to enfilade our batteries on the ridge. Two 
columns were at once organized, under Majors Reid and 
Tombs, to put a stop to this. The work was most effectually 
done. The battery was ruined, one gun which was being got 
into position captured, a large quantity of ammunition de- 
stroyed, and the enemy driven back into the city. On the 19th, 
a force ‘of three thousand men, with a numerous artillery, made 
a wide detour from the city, and attacked the rear of our camp. 
Fearing lest an attack might also be made in front, the in- 
fantry were held in readiness in the batteries, and on the cav- 
alry and field artillery devolved the duty of meeting this 
formidable danger. They numbered three hundred European 
and native horse, with twelve light guns. So long as daylight 
lasted, tliey succeeded in repelling the enemy ; but darkness 
coming on, the insurgents managed to outflank them, and for 
a time two light guns were in imminent danger of capture. At 
this juncture some three or four hundred English infantry 
arrived on the field. Their steady fire drove back the enemy. 
The guns were rescued from danger, and the insurgents de- 
sisted from further fighting. In the morning, however, the 
attack was renewed, but with little spirit ; and the rebels, dis- 
heartened, allowed the English army a few days’ rest. On the 
23d of June the fiercest attack since the siege began was made 
upon the rear of Hindoo Rao’s house. Four times the enemy 
advanced, to be repulsed on each occasion with heavy loss. As 
the morning wore on, General Barnard resolved, if possible, to 
drive the enemy out of the whole Subzee Mundee Suburb, and 
make this our advanced position. A column was formed, and, 
after several hours of sharp fighting, the Subzee Mundee re- 
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mained in our hands. The heat was excessive. Out of ten 
officers in one regiment (2d Fusileers), five were struck 
down by sun-stroke. In another (1st Fusileers), one was 
struck down, and six more brought in disabled by the sun. 
“* When I arrived at Hindoo Rao’s house,” writes an officer 
who was present, ‘I found every one exhausted and done up. 
There were the 1st Fusileers and some Rifles, all done up. I 
went on to the new advanced battery : it was crowded with worn- 
out men. The artillerymen, likewise done up, had ceased firing ; 
another party of Rifles, in a similar state, in another position ; 
one hundred and twenty men of the 2d Fusileers, who had 
marched twenty-three miles that morning, and had had no 
breakfast, were lying down exhausted; three weak companies 
of Ghoorkhas were out as skirmishers, but they, too, were ex- 
hausted, and the remainder were resting under arock. The 
heat was terrific, and the thermometer must have been at least 
one hundred and forty degrees, with a hot wind blowing and a 
frightful glare.” 

The foregoing is sufficient to show the character of the work 
which the British army before Delhi was called upon to do. 
The British Empire hung upon their invincibility. There can 
be no doubt, that, according to all the rules of war, they ought 
to have been beaten, and perhaps were beaten. But on this, 
as on so many other occasions, the fortunate inability of the 
English soldier to understand this disagreeable fact stood him 
in good stead. He clung to the ridge, bidding defiance to all 
comers, — striking to right and left and rear vigorously as ever, 
in spite of the ravages of shot and shell, the sun, sickness, and 
fatigue. It would, however, be unjust to say that the English 
soldier bore alone the brunt of the fight. The natives, horse 
and foot alike, vied with their English comrades in courage and 
devotion. 

It was a motley appearance which the little army presented, 
composed of so many tribes and peoples, — Hindoos, Ghoorkhas, 
Sikhs, Afghans, Pathans, and English,—all fighting under one 
flag. The Ghoorkhas, who formed the’ Sirmoor Battalion, are 
inhabitants of the hill country of Nepaul. They must be, in 
point of size, one of the smallest races of men in the world, 
and certainly the ugliest. Indeed, no one who has any ac- 
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quaintance with the current theories regarding the origin of 
species but must be troubled with disagreeable qualms at the 
remarkable resemblance between the features of the Ghoorkha 
and those of some of the monkey tribes. But square, massive, 
and firm-set, these Ghoorkhas are marvellously strong, pos- 
sessed of great powers of endurance, and perfectly fearless. 
Tiger-shooting on foot, a sport which more than any other re- 
quires nerve, coolness, and precision, is their favorite pastime. 
The English have been but once engaged in war against them ; 
but on this occasion they proved themselves, after the Sikhs, 
the most formidable antagonists we ever encountered in India. 
Our troops were repeatedly and heavily defeated, and every 
attempt we made to storm their stockades in front was re- 
pulsed. These gallant little hill-men were quartered in Hindoo 
Rao’s house, and never left it during the whole siege. As- 
sisted by reliefs from the 60th Rifles, the Ist and 2d Bengal 
Fusileers, the Guide Corps, and the 4th Sikh Infantry, they sus- 
tained and defeated twenty-four assaults upon their position. 
The house was literally torn in pieces by the fire to which it 
was continually exposed. ‘ How men,” says one, after exam- 
ining the ruins, “could have held a building so battered and 
riddled with shot and shell, the very target of the enemy, is a 
marvel ; yet, as the siege progressed, when it was proposed to 
remove even the sick and wounded in hospital, they violently 
protested against being carried away from their comrades even 
to a place of safety. In this hospital Major Reid pointed out 
the mark where a patient had been cut in two by a round 
shot.” “I have no words,” writes General Wilson, “ to ex- 
press the admiration with which I, as well as the whole force, 
have viewed the gallantry with which this noble officer [ Major 
Reid ], with the gallant band under him, has held the impor- 
tant post intrusted to his command.” 

The rest of the native soldiers in the English army before 
Delhi consisted mainly of regiments recruited in the Punjab. 
Sikhs, Afghans, Pathans, and men from the wild tribes on our 
northwest frontier crowded their ranks. These men are born 
soldiers, than whom there are none finer to be found in the 
world. They are splendid looking fellows. Their worth as 
soldiers was well attested on the great battle-fields of Fero- 
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zeshah and Chillianwallah. That old hard fighting had en- 
gendered a mutual respect between the two people, and they 
flung themselves into our cause and quarrel with a whole- 
heartedness which has rarely been matched. How they fought 
for us at Delhi, and Lucknow, and on a hundred other bat- 
tle-fields, ought never to be forgotten by Englishmen; and, 
whether as infantry or cavalry, we feel assured, that, under 
officers they admired and trusted, these gallant soldiers would 
hold their own against the best disciplined armies of Europe. 
It was pleasant to see the thorough good understanding which 
existed between them and the English soldiers, apparently in 
no way hindered or diminished by their total want of any 
common language. The English soldier would stroll down to 
pay a visit to his friend, the Sikh subahdar. The latter, 
delig'ited to see him, would at once offer him his stool, sitting 
himself, meanwhile, on his bed. The subahdar, with all the 
finished courtesy of a native, would then proceed to inquire 
after his friend’s health, in excellent Pushtoo; the other, 
nothing disconcerted, replies, maybe, in the Yorkshire dialect. 
The conversation becomes general, and has been known to ex- 
tend over considerable spaces of time. Unlike the Hindus- 
tani, both Sikh and Ghoorkha have a very strong taste for 
rum; and the mere fact that they could take their “ grog” like 
men raised them immeasurably in the estimation of the British 
soldier. 

The officers who commanded these regiments were picked 
men, trained to war in the continual fighting which, for some 
years after the occupation of the Punjab, was kept up by the 
hostile tribes living upon our frontier. Their names—Coke, 
Lumsden, Probyn, Wilde, Watson, and others — soon became 
familiar in our mouths as household words. They were always 
to be heard of in the front of danger, and first among them 
was Hodson, the gallant and dashing leader of Hodson’s Horse. 
Among the infantry officers there were some — Captain Wilde, 
for example — not less fearless than Hodson, and perhaps su- 
perior to him in military skill. But an irregular cavalry com- 
mandant has opportunities of distinguishing himself which are 
denied to others. There is a glitter about his achievements 
which attracts the eye more readily than the sober, but more 
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solid, performances of infantry. Not that we wish to under- 
value the merits of Hodson: he well deserved the reputation 
he acquired. As a leader of irregular horse he was unrivalled, 
—a perfect swordsman, utterly indefatigable, and with a cour- 
age, coolness, and dash which overcame all obstacles. He 
was in the thick of every fight. ‘He always,” writes one, 
“turns up in moments of difficulty.” There was nothing so 
forlorn and desperate, but Hodson was ready to venture ; noth- 
ing so difficult of execution, but by some means or other he 
managed to do it. His exploits read like stories cut from the 
pages of a romance. “In the camp at Delhi,” writes one who 
was present, “ when the incessant fatigue to which the soldiers 
were exposed forbade the strict enforcement of the continual 
salute, it was remarked that Hodson never passed down the 
lines without every man rendering to him that mark of respect. 
The soldiers loved him as their own. ‘There goes that ’ere 
Hodson,’ said a drunken soldier, as he cantered down the lines; 
‘he’s sure to be in everything ; hell get shot, I know he will, 
and I’d a deal rather be shot myself; we can’t do without 
him.’”” It must be remembered, that, in addition to the fight- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of Delhi, the whole country, for 
miles and miles around, was seething with rebellion. These 
disaffected districts were continually being visited by bands of 
armed insurgents from Delhi, who strove to operate upon our 
communications. And it was in frustrating their efforts that 
the eminent abilities of Hodson, as a captain of horse, and a 
partisan leader, were so conspicuously called forth. We can 
only express our regret that want of space will forbid our giv- 
ing any account of his daring expedition to Rohtuck, his cap- 
ture of the king of Delhi, and his crowning exploit, the capture 
and execution of the young princes, an act which, for cool and 
successful daring, could hardly be surpassed. 

Other men there were at whose names we would gladly 
pause, did time allow of it, — such as Colonel Tombs, of the 
horse artillery, and Neville Chamberlain, the adjutant-general of 
the army. 

But he whose fame rose above that of all others, and who is 
remembered as pre-eminently the hero of Delhi, was Brigadier- 
General John Nicholson. It was during the great Punjab 
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war which ended in the dissolution of Runjeet Singh’s mon- 
archy, at the victory of Goojerat, that Nicholson first became 
known as a daring and skilful soldier. In that campaign he 
acted as a partisan leader, and, at the head of a few undis- 
ciplined followers, made such astonishing marches, undertook 
enterprises apparently so hopeless, which nevertheless he 
brought to a successful issue by dint of sheer skill and auda- 
city, that a sect of fanatics arose in the Punjab who adopted 
the worship of “ Nikkulseyn ” as a god. So profound, indeed, 
was the impression which his acts made upon the native 
mind, that to this day any Punjabee living upon the spot 
invariably commences his narrative of the battle of Chillian- 
wallah or of Goojerat with the prefatory observation, * Nik- 
kulseyn stood here.” 

At the conclusion of the Sikh war, he was placed in charge 
of the Bunnoo district, —a tract of country lying upon our 
northwest frontier, and at that time inhabited by a race of 
utter savages. The character of these people may be divined 
from the following extract from a letter of Nicholson’s to his 
friend, Sir Herbert Edwardes. ‘“ Fancy,” he writes, “a 
wretched little Wuzeeree child, who had been put up to prison 
food, on my asking him if he knew it was wrong to kill people, 
saying he knew it was wrong to kill with a knife or a sword. 
I asked him why, and he said, ‘ Because the blood left marks.’” 
And again, in the same letter: “ Before I close this, 1 must 
tell you of the last Bunnoochee murder, it is so horribly char- 
acteristic of the bloodthirstiness and bigotry of their disposi- 
tions. The murderer killed his brother near Gurwalla, and 
was brought in to me on a frightfully hot evening, looking 
dreadfully parched and exhausted. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘is it 
possible you have walked in, fasting, on a day like this?’ 
‘Thank God,’ said he, ‘I am a regular faster.” *‘ Why have 
you killed your brother?’ ‘I saw a fowl killed last night, 
and the sight of blood put the devil into me.’ He had chopped 
up his brother, stood a long chase, and. been marched in here ; 
but he was keeping the fast.” 

In the character of this wild people Nicholson in a very 
brief time effected wonderful changes. Murder, burglary, 
and highway robbery became things of the past; and “ the 
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Bunnoochees,” writes Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ reflecting on 
their own metamorphosis in the village gatherings under the 
vines, by the streams they once delighted so to fight for, have 
come to the conclusion that the good Mahommedans of historic 
ages must have been just like ‘. Nikkulseyn.’” 

The convulsion of 1857, so terrible, sudden, and extensive, 
had the effect of completely shattering the old landmarks and 
traditionary practices. Everywhere men rose to eminence, 
who, but for some great emergency like this, would in all 
probability have passed unnoticed to the grave. At such a 
time Nicholson could not long remain unheard of. The dis- 
turbances had scarcely broken out before an act of brilliant 
courage proclaimed his name throughout Northern India. The 
55th Regiment of Native Infantry had mutinied. With a small 
party of horsemen, Nicholson flung himself upon them. The 
daring of the leader and the impetuosity of his charge com- 
pensated for the want of numbers. The mutineers broke and 
fled. All day long Nicholson and his men hung hacking and 
hewing upon their rear. The regiment was broken up and dis- 
persed. One hundred and twenty dead bodies marked their line 
of flight; thrice that number crawled, bleeding and wounded, 
to die in neighboring villages; one hundred and fifty were 
taken prisoners, and the regimental colors and two hundred 
stand of arms recovered. On the departure of Neville Cham- 
berlain to join the army before Delhi, Captain John Nicholson, 
by a sort of popular vote, was called to the command of the 
Punjab movable column, and invested with the rank of brigadier- 
general. Moving with astonishing speed from point to point, 
wherever mutiny dared to show itself, there Nicholson trampled 
it out in blood. The Punjab was quieted, and then Sir John 
Lawrence hurried off him and his troops to aid in the capture 
of Delhi. They marched into camp, a welcome reinforcement 
of four thousand men. No less than four-and-twenty general 
actions had been fought around the ridge. General Barnard 
had succumbed, a victim to cholera. General Archdale Wilson 
had succeeded to his place. Under his leadership the conduct 
of the siege had very greatly improved ; but we were still act- 
ing entirely on the defensive, and the troops were disheartened 
with long toil, exposure, and fatigue. 
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With the arrival of General Nicholson, a new era of the 
siege — the beginning of the end — may be said to have com- 
menced. ‘ Of all the superior officers in the force,” writes 
General Chamberlain, “ no one took the pains he did to study 
our position and provide for its safety. Hardly a day passed 
but what he visited every battery, breastwork, and post, — and 
frequently at night, though not on duty, would ride round our 
outer line of sentries to see that the men were on the alert, 
and to bring to notice any point he considered not duly pro- 
vided for. When the arrival of a siege train and reinforce- 
ments enabled us to assume the offensive, John Nicholson was 
the only officer, not being an engineer, who took the trouble 
to study the ground which was to become of such importance 
tous; and had it not been for his going down that night, I 
believe that we might have had to capture, at considerable loss 
of life, the positions which he was certainly the main cause of 
our occupying without resistance. From the day of the trench- 
es being opened to the day of the assault, he was constantly 
on the move from one battery to another; and when he re- 
turned to camp, he was constantly riding backwards and for- 
wards to the chief engineer, endeavoring to remove difficulties.” 
‘“‘ He was a man,” writes another, who then saw him for the 
first time, “cast in a giant mould, with massive chest and 
powerful limbs, and an expression ardent and commanding, 
with a dash of roughness ; features of stern beauty, a long, 
black beard, and sonorous voice. There was something of 
immense strength, talent, and resolution in his whole gait and 
manner, and a power of ruling men upon high occasions that 
no one could escape noticing at once. His imperial air, which 
never left him, and which would have been thought arrogance 
in one of less imposing mien, sometimes gave offence to the 
more unbending of his countrymen, but made him almost wor- 
shipped by the pliant Asiatics.” 

In the mean while the heavy siege-train from Ferozepore was 
dragging its cumbrous length towards the English camp before 
Delhi. Its progress was inevitably slow; the rainy season 

yas at its height, the roads were deep and heavy with the un- 
ceasing deluge, and the rivers rolling down like great inland 
seas. Only a weak escort could be spared to protect the train, 
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and as it neared the city the rebels determined, if possible, to 
cut off and capture it. On the 26th of August our spies brought 
intelligence that six thousand men and sixteen guns had left 
the city to operate upon our rear. There could be no doubt of 
the purpose of this expedition, and Brigadier-General Nicholson 
was at once sent off, with a force of about two thousand foot 
and horse, and three troops of horse artillery, to intercept it. 
Pushing on through an inundated country, where, at times, the 
water rose above the backs of the horses dragging the guns, 
Nicholson came up with the rebels strongly posted in the vil- 
lage of Nujufghur. He attacked at once, and gained a bril- 
liant and decisive victory. Eight hundred of the enemy fell 
upon the field; the whole of their camp equipage, thirteen 
guns, and a large amount of treasure and ammunition fell 
into the hands of the victors. 

No further attempt was made to interfere with the siege 
train, and on the 3d of September the long and anxiously ex- 
pected heavy guns rolled into our lines.* Gabions, fascines, 
and sand-bags had been prepared in thousands, scaling-ladders 
had been constructed, and everything was in readiness to com- 
mence offensive operations at once. On the morning of the 7th 
the last reinforcement arrived,—the 4th Punjab Rifles, com- 
manded by Captain A. Wilde. Although the last at Delhi, 
this regiment was destined, by its conspicuous gallantry, both 
there and before Lucknow, to win for itself the highest reputa- 
tion. They had moved down from our northwest frontier at 
the rate of twenty-five miles a day, and ‘¢as they marched into 
camp,” writes an eyewitness, “the Europeans turned out to 
admire the sturdy frames and fine looking faces under the 
Khakee turbans, and began to fraternize with the new regiment 
of ‘ Sakes,’ or Seikhs, as the Punjabees were called.” 

On the night of the Tth of September the siege of Delhi 
fairly began. Even now, however. the ultimate success of the 
English arms would have been next to impossible, but for an 
extraordinary omission of which the enemy had been guilty. 
Notwithstanding the length of the siege, the long curtains 


* These were, six 24-pounders, eight 18-pounders, four 10-inch mortars, four 
8-inch howitzers, with 1,000 rounds of ammunition for each piece, and a similar 
quantity for each howitzer and mortar before Delhi. 
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which connected the bastions had never been rendered fit for 
guns. Had this been done, the tremendous weight of artil- 
lery which the rebels might have concentrated would cer- 
tainly have crushed any attempt to establish breaching bat- 
teries. As it was, however, we knew, that, if we succeeded in 
silencing the fire of the bastions, the assaulting columns might 
be pushed forward with confidence of success. It was deter- 
mined to breach the Water Bastion and the curtain which con- 
nected that with the Cashmere Bastion, but as a preliminary 
the fire of the Moree Bastion had to be silenced, which would 
otherwise have taken our batteries in flank. About seven 
hundred yards from the walls, and immediately below our 
position on the ridge, a deep, broad, natural ditch (termed 
in India a nullah) ran along the whole northern face of 
the city. This was converted into our first parallel; and 
just in front of it, opposite the Moree Bastion, was the 
position selected for Battery No. 1. This battery was made 
in two portions: the right, containing six guns, to play upon 
the Moree; the left, four, to keep down the fire of the Cash- 
mere Bastion. All through the night the working parties 
labored at the battery, luckily unmolested by the enemy, but 
the dawn of morning saw only one gun in position. With the 
first streak of daylight, on the 8th of September, the enemy 
perceived what we had been at, and a tremendous fire of round 
shot, grape, and shell crashed unceasingly into the almost 
defenceless battery. The working parties, however, continued 
to work on steadily, in spite of numerous casualties ; gun after 
gun was rapidly got into position; an attempt to carry the 
battery by storm was repulsed with heavy loss; and by eight 
o’clock that morning the enemy’s fire was considerably les- 
sened. By the afternoon the Moree was totally silenced. On 
that day we had seventy casualties in this battery alone. 
These operations had, however, the. effect of convincing the 
enemy that our attacking columns would be directed against 
the Moree Bastion, and consequently they offered almost no 
resistance to the occupation of the ground selected for our 
breaching batteries on the left. During the nights of the 11th 
and 12th a heavy battery was run up at five hundred yards 
from the Cashmere Bastion, in front of a building known as 
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“ Ludlow Castle.” This was also made in two portions, — the 
right half containing seven heavy howitzers and two eighteen- 
pounders ; the left half, about two hundred yards distant, was 
constructed for nine twenty-four-pounders. This was the heavi- 
est of our breaching batteries, and was intended to crush the 
fire of the Cashmere Bastion, and ruin both that and the ad- 
joining curtain. Farther to the left, and a little in advance, a 
third battery, consisting of ten heavy mortars, was run up in 
a garden (Koodsen Bagh); while to the extreme left of our 
position, and at a distance of only one hundred and sixty yards 
from the right, or Water Bastion of the city, advantage was 
taken of the shelter afforded by a ruined custom-house to erect 
a battery of six eighteen-pounders, in order to smash the Water 
Bastion. 

It must not be supposed that these works were carried on 
unmolested. Every battery had to be erected under the hot- 
test fire. The enemy had no sooner detected the purpose of 
our operations upon the left than they hastened to render the 
curtains fit for the practice of artillery. From every nook and 
cranny where a light gun could be placed in position grape- 
shot was rained into the batteries. Protected by the broken 
nature of the ground, hosts of skirmishers spread over the 
whole intervening space between our batteries and the city, 
and poured an unceasing hail of musket-shot into every open- 
ing and embrasure. From the opposite bank of the river guns 
and musketry enfiladed our batteries on the left, while on the 
right the rebels took advantage of the shelter afforded by the 
Kishengunge to erect a heavy battery, which raked the whole 
line of our works from end to end. Thus all our batteries 
were exposed to a murderous fire from the front and on both 
flanks. The men fell fast; reliefs there were none, and the 
survivors were fast wearing out beneath the combined effects 
of fatigue, heat, and exposure. But the struggle before Delhi 
was one which nerved every faculty of mind and body to suffer 
and endure all things rather than to yield. The contest was 
one not only for the maintenance of British rule in India, and 
the national glory; there was hardly an Englishman engaged who 
had not the murder of some dear relative or personal friend to 
avenge. Above all, there was the pride of race, insulted by its 
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momentary defeat at the hands of a conquered and inferior race. 
The thought of failure was never entertained for a moment, and 
never were guns more unflinchingly served. 

“At eight o’clock, on the morning of the 11th,” says an eye- 
witness, “the great breaching battery opened fire. A salvo 
from the nine twenty-four pounders was followed by three tre- 
mendous cheers from the artillery in the battery. As the site 
of the breach was struck with the iron hail, great blocks of 
stone fell, and the curtain wall fell clattering into the ditch. 
The howitzers soon after followed suit. In ten minutes the 
Cashmere Bastion was silenced ; and then it was a fine sight 
to see the stone work crumbling under the storm of shot and 
shell, the breach getting larger and larger, and the eight-inch 
shells, made to burst just as they touched the parapet, bringing 
down whole yards of it at a time.” 

On the morning of the 13th the custom-house battery open- 
ed with terrible effect on the Water Bastion. The enemy’s 
guns were smashed or silenced almost immediately, and the 
whole face of the bastion was crushed into a shapeless mass. 
All through that day a heavy fire was kept up against the 
fortifications of the rebel city; and in the evening four young 
engineer officers — Lieutenants Greathed, Home, Medley, and 
Lang — were ordered to steal down to the walls, and examine 
the breaches. Lieutenant Medley has written such a vivid and 
interesting account of this perilous adventure, that we cannot 
do better than quote it. 

“It was a bright starlight night, with no moon, and the roar of the 
batteries, and clear, abrupt reports of the shells from the mortars, alone 
broke the stillness of the scene, while the flashes of the rockets, car- 
casses, and fireballs, lighting up the air ever and anon, made a really 
beautiful spectacle. The ghurees struck ten, and, as preconcerted, the 
fire of the batteries suddenly ceased. Our party was in readiness ; we 
drew swords, felt that our revolvers were ready to hand, and, leaving 
the shelter of the picket, such as it was, advanced stealthily into the 
enemy’s country. 

“ Creeping quietly through the garden, we quickly found ourselves 
under a large tree on the edge of the cover; and here we halted for a 
moment, conversing only in whispers. The enemy’s skirmishers were 
firing away on our right some thirty yards from us, and the flashes of 
the muskets lit up the air as if they had been fireflies. The shells and 
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rockets of the enemy at one moment illumined the space around, as they 
sailed over our heads, and then left us in total darkness. We now 
left the Rifle officer, Lieutenant H ,and his twenty men in support, 
and, with the six men who were to accompany us, Lang and I emerged 
into the open, and pushed straight for the breach. In five minutes we 
found ourselves on the edge of the ditch, the dark mass of the Cashmere 
Bastion immediately on the other side, and the breach distinctly dis- 
cernible. Not a soul was in sight. The counterscarp was sixteen feet 
deep and steep. Lang slid down first; I passed down the ladder, and, 
taking two men out of the six, descended after him, leaving the other 
four on the cope to cover our retreat. Two minutes more, and we 
should have been at the top of the breach; but, quiet as we had been, 
the enemy was on the watch, and we heard several men running from 
the left towards the breach. We therefore reascended, though with 
some difficulty, and, throwing ourselves down on the grass, waited in 
silence for what was to happen. A number of figures immediately 
appeared on the top of the breach, their forms clearly discernible against 
the bright sky not twenty yards distant. We, however, were in the 
deep shade, and they could not apparently see us. They conversed in 
a low tone, and presently we heard the ring of their ramrods as they 
loaded. We waited quietly, hoping they would go, when another at- 
tempt might be made. Meanwhile we could see that the breach was 
a good one, the slope easy of ascent, and that there were no guns in 
the flank. We knew by experience, too, that the ditch was easy of 
descent. It was, however, desirable, if possible, to get to the top; but 
the sentries would not move. At one time the thought occurred to me 
of attempting the ascent by force. We might have shot two or three 
of them from where we lay, and in the surprise the rest might have 
run, and we could have been to the top and back before they had seen 
how small our party was; but the extreme hazard of the attempt and 
the utter impossibility of rescuing any one that might be wounded in 
the ditch, made me abandon the idea, when I further reflected that we 
had in reality gained all the needful information. After waiting, there- 
fore, some minutes longer, I gave a signal; the whole of us jumped up 
at once, and ran backwards towards our own ground. Directly we 
were discovered, a volley was sent after us. The balls came whizzing 
about our ears, but no one was touched. We reached our support in 
safety, and all quietly retreated to the Koodsen Bagh by the same road 
as we had come. Lang went off to the batteries to tell them they 
might open fire again; and I got on to my horse, and galloped back to 
camp as hard as I could, to make my report to the chief engineer, —the 
roar of the batteries, as I rode off, showing that they had once more 
opened fire on the breach.” 
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Greathed and Home, returning at the same time, reported 
the breach in the Water Bastion to be practicable, and General 
Wilson and his advisers determined to assault Delhi before 
daylight on the morning of the 14th of September. 

At three o’clock in the morning the troops mustered in pro- 
found silence to the rear of Ludlow Castle. The city was to 
be assailed at four different points, and the forces were accord- 
ingly divided into four columns, with a reserve to bring up 
reinforcements wherever they should be most needed. The 
first column, under General Nicholson (to whom also the 
supervision of the whole had been intrusted), was to storm 
the main breach close to the Cashmere Bastion; the second, 
under Colonel Jones, was to enter the city through the breach 
in the Water Bastion ; the third, under Colonel Campbell, was 
to blow open the Cashmere Gate ; the fourth, under Colonel 
Reid of the Ghoorkhas, was to make a diversion on the right, 
by forcing its way through Kishengunge and Paharipore to the 
Lahore Gate. The reserve was under the command of Brig- 
adier J. Longfield.* 

As the columns moved off to the various points of attack, a 





* The strength of the columns were as follows : — 
300 men of H. M. 75th Regiment, 
Ist column 250 “ Ist European Bengal Fusileers, 
450 “ 2d Punjab Native Infantry. 
Total, 1,000 
250 men of H. M. 8th Regiment, 
2d column ¢ 250 “ 2d European Bengal Fusileers, 
350 “ 4th Seikh Infantry, 
Total, 850 
250 men of H. M. 52d Regiment, 
3d column ; 500 “ Ist Punjab Infantry, 
250 “ Kumaon Battalion. 
Total, 1,000 
50 men of H. M. 60th Rifles, 
Ist Fusileers, 
Sirmoor Battalion, 
Guides, 
4th column 1 H. M. 61st Regiment, 
Kumaon Battalion, 
25 Ist Punjab Infantry, 
Cashmere Contingent. 
250 men of H. M. 61st Regiment 
200 “  Belosch Battalion, 
250 “ 4th Punjab Infantry, 
200 ** Jheend Force. 
Total, 900 





Reserve 
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tremendous fire was opened along the whole line of our bat- 
teries ; and the 60th Rifles, running forward, spread out in 
skirmishing order, and opened a brisk fire on the walls. The 
enemy replied with rockets, shells, and round shot ; and as the 
head of Nicholson’s column came in sight of the main breach, 
such a fearful fire of musketry was opened upon them that the 
ladder-men wavered for a moment, and began to fall back. 
Medley and Lang—the young engineer officers who guided 
the column — sprang forward, and, calling on their men to fol- 
low, jumped into the ditch. In spite of the hot fire which 
threatened death to any who approached the walls, the ladders 
were planted. A gallant young officer, Fitzgerald, of the 75th, 
was the first to mount the breach, but fell dead as he reached 
the summit. His men poured in after him, shooting and 
bayoneting all who still attempted to maintain the struggle, 
and the main breach was fairly won. Not less successful was 
the assault upon the Water Bastion. In spite of a fire before 
which the two conducting engineer officers and twenty-nine 
out of the thirty-nine ladder-men were almost instantaneously 
prostrated, the breach here had been speedily carried. 

The operations of the third column demand a more extended 
notice. The gateway through which they had to force their 
way was on the side of the Cashmere Bastion, and had an 
outer gateway in advance of the ditch. This outer gateway 
was open, but the communicating bridge was in a ruinous con- 
dition, and somewhat difficult to cross. A small party came in 
advance of the column to blow open the gate. This consisted 
of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the Bengal Engineers, Ser- 
geants Burgess, Smith, and Carmichael of the Bengal Sappers, 
and a bugler, Hawthorne, of the 52d, who was to sound 
the advance as soon as the gate had been blown in. _ Behind 
these were one hundred and fifty men of the 52d, under com- 
mand of Captain Bailey, and the main body of the column 
brought up the rear. Owing to some unforeseen delay, it was 
broad daylight before the troops neared the gate. The enemy 
were thoroughly on the alert ; and to blow open the gate under 
these conditions seemed an act of desperation. It had, how- 
ever, to be done, and the men to do it were not wanting. 

Home ran across the tottering bridge, laid his powder-bags 
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at the foot of the gate, and jumped into the ditch unhurt ; for so 
astounded were the enemy at the audacity of the proceeding, 
that they forbore to fire, and only one or two straggling shots 
greeted his approach. Not so with Salkeld and his compan- 
ions. A storm of bullets met them as they crossed the bridge. 
Salkeld succeeded in laying his powder-bags, but fell mortally 
wounded before he could light the fuse. Sergeant Burgess 
rushed forward and snatched the port-fire from his failing 
hand, but fell, shot through the heart, as he did so. Carmi- 
chael then ran up and succeeded in lighting the fuse, but 
immediately after was struck down mortally wounded Smith 
hurried up on seeing him fall, but, perceiving that the fuse 
was alight, jumped into the ditch unhurt, whither the bugler 
had already carried poor Salkeld. The next moment a ter- 
rific explosion shattered the massive gate. Hawthorne sounded 
the advance, and, with fixed bayonets, and a ringing cheer, the 
storming party rushed across the bridge. The enemy gave 
way in every direction, and the Cashmere Gate and the Main 
Guard were once more in the hands of the English. An act of 
more consummate daring than this blowing open of the Cash- 
mere Gate it would be difficult to find in the annals of war. 

Three columns had now fairly effected a lodgment within 
the city walls. Much, however, very much, had still to be 
done. The city was of great extent, and the defenders out- 
numbered the assailants tenfold. Guns were planted at the 
top of every street to sweep away the heads of the advancing 
columns, and an unceasing musketry fire, from the windows of 
every house, played with terrible effect upon the rapidly dimin- 
ishing stormers. Moreover, the fourth column, which should 
have established itself in the Lahore Gate, had been compelled 
to retreat. 

The wisdom of attempting this has been much questioned. 
It was argued, that, with our insufficient force, we were extend- 
ing our operations over too broad a ‘surface, and that, had the 
troops composing this fourth column been employed to 
strengthen the other three, a more vigorous impression might 
have been made upon the enemy at those points where we were 
successful. 

The reasons, however, which induced General Wilson to 
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scatter his forces appear to us unanswerable. In the forego- 
ing narrative we have mentioned the city suburbs ( Pahari- 
pore, Kishengunge, and Subzee Mundee) which lay on the right 
of our position, and which, communicating with the Lahore 
Gate, gave the enemy free egress in theiz numerous attempts 
to tura our right flank and establish themselves in our rear. 
Well aware of the great numerical superiority of the enemy, 
General Wilson feared, that, the assaulting columns once en- 
tangled in the streets and lanes of the city, a sortie in force 
would be made from the Lahore Gate upon his almost defence- 
less camp, to the imminent risk of the sick and wounded. This 
was a reasonable fear. And the attack, although unsuccessful, 
acted powerfully as a diversion, drawing off a large portion 
of the enemy’s troops from other points. The failure was 
due to a variety of causes. The line of attack was beset with 
difficulties and very strongly held; the contingent furnished 
by the Raja of Cashmere, unaccustomed to such terribly severe 
work, fled in confusion, leaving two or three guns behind them. 
The other troops were mostly made up of small detachments 
from various regiments, with only two or three officers to lead 
them, These fell rapidly, and the men, with no one to direct 
them, became confused and uncertain. To crown all, Colonel 
Reid was so severely wounded in the head, early in the engage- 
ment, that he had to leave the field without communicating his 
plans to any one. Under these circumstances, the officer on 
whom the command devolved had no alternative but to with- 
draw the troops. This was done in admirable order, and a 
position taken up at Hindoo Rao’s house, with a view to check 
any retaliating movements on the part of the enemy. None, 
however, were attempted. 

The reserve, under Brigadier Longfield, had, in the mean 
while, been called up to strengthen the successful columns, 
and an advance was made into the heart of the city. Colonel 
Campbell fought his way through the main thoroughfare, up to 
the Jumma Musjid,—the great Mohammedan mosque, — but 
the overwhelming forces of the enemy in his front compelled 
him to fall back at this point. Nicholson, after storming the 
main breach, had wheeled his troops to the right, intending to 
clear the rampart road, which ran all round the city imme- 
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diately within the walls, until he reached the Lahore Gate, and 
effected a junction with the column under Colonel Reid: for as 
yet no intelligence of his failure had been received. The ene- 
my were unprepared for this manceuvre, and the rampart road 
for some distance was undefended. At length, at the Cabul 
Gate, in a sudden turning, our troops came upon some guns 
drawn up behind a musket-proof breastwork. The houses on 
both sides were strongly held. The grape-shot and musketry 
swept through the advanciag column. Taken by surprise, con- 
fused, crowded, and unable to return the fire with any effect, 
the men began to fall back rather hurriedly. At this moment 
Nichoison sprang forward, and, waving his sword in the air, 
called on his men to follow. A shot from an adjoining house 
pierced his chest, and he fell mortally wounded. 

That night we held the city from the Cabul Gate to the Col- 
lege Gardens, and the great news was carried by the telegraph 
to all the stations in the Punjab, removing a heavy burden of sus- 
pense and anxiety from every heart. But together with that news 
came the mournful intelligence that Nicholson was not expected 
to live. Brilliant as was the part he had played in the great 
drama which had been acting during the past few months on 
Indian soil, there were none but felt that these acts of his were 
but “earnest of the things that he would do.” The stern, 
dauntless courage of the man, his skill, resolution, and mar- 
vellous promptitude, had turned all eyes upon him as a tower 
of strength. Every one knew, that, on his arrival in camp, Delhi 
would be taken by some means or other; every one knew that 
he would assume the post of danger; and there was a wide- 
spread presentiment that he would perish in the accomplish- 
ment of his mission, — a presentiment but tootrue. Day after 
day the telegraph flashed up the report of his condition. For 
nine days he lingered, and then died, on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, at the early age of thirty-five. Early in that year Lord 
Canning had inquired of Sir Herbert Edwardes his opinion of 
Colonel Nicholson’s character as a public servant. After eulo- 
gizing his many noble qualities, Sir Herbert concluded with 
these words, destined to be prophetic: “If ever there is a 
desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the man 
to do it.”” The deed had been done, the hero had fallen, but, 
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as Sir John Lawrence truly said, “ he had left behind him a 
name which could never be forgotten in the Punjab.” 

No advance was made on the 15th. In fact, no advance was 
possible. The rebels had been associated with English soldiers 
for too long a time not to have discovered their special weak- 
ness. Wherever the troops turned, their eyes lighted upon 
innumerable bottles of beer, brandy, and wine. These the 
sagacious Sepoy had taken from the merchants’ stores in the 
city, and scattered about in the most liberal and tempting pro- 
fusion. Maddened with heat and thirst, and even in their 
calmest moments not indisposed to strong liquors, the English 
troops may be said to have thrown themselves en masse upon 
this attractive foe, and were very soon rendered as unable 
to fight, at least for a time, as the bullets of the rebels could 
have made them. There is little doubt, that, could the enemy 
have got up their courage sufficiently, and attacked us in force 
on the 15th, we should have been unable to hold the positions 
we had so hardly won. So complete, indeed, was the demoral- 
ization of the force, that the question of evacuating the city 
was seriously entertained, and only the energetic remonstrances 
of the wounded Nicholson preserved the army from this ruin- 
ous and disgraceful step. By the 16th the danger had passed. 
The enemy had been too severely punished on the day of the 
assault to venture an attack, fatigue parties had been told off 
to destroy the liquor, and order and discipline had been in a 
great measure restored. The resistance was no longer of the 
stern and relentless character which marked the first day’s 
fighting. The streets, too, had been sufficiently cleared to 
admit of the passage of artillery, and every fortified building 
was in consequence subjected to a bombardment which rapidly 
emptied it of defenders. All through the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, steady progress was made, General Wilson being careful 
not to risk his men’s lives unnecessarily, and rightly preferring 
a somewhat slow advance, which preserved his gallant little 
army from further losses. At length, on a Sunday morning, 
the 20th of September, the English flag once more floated 
over the king’s palace, and “ treason lay stabbed in her best 
guarded lair.” 

Thus ended the memorable siege of Delhi. The garrison 
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had never been less than 20,000 men ; latterly it had risen far 
above 30,000. The besieging force had never exceeded 10,000 
men; in August it numbered but 3,050, and of these 2,007 
were on daily duty. During the whole siege, 3,837 men had 
fallen, exclusive of those who succumbed to sickness ; and on 
the 14th of September alone almost one third of the assaulting 
force swelled the list of killed and wounded. These numbers 
speak more eloquently than any language we could use. Neither 
is there needed any comment of ours. The soldiers of Amer- 
ica, — be they of the North or South, — who have given to the 
world such signal examples of courage and endurance, will 
need no help to estimate aright the constancy and fortitude of 
the little army that held the ridge before Delhi. 
R. D. Osporn. 





Art. IX. — The Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. By Grorce E.tor. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 


I KNow not whether George Eliot has any enemies, nor why 
she should have any ; but if perchance she has, I can im- 
agine them to have hailed the announcement of a poem from 
her pen as a piece of particularly good news. ‘“ Now, finally,” 
I fancy them saying, “‘ this sadly overrated author will exhibit 
all the weakness that is in her; now she will prove herself what 
we have all along affirmed her to be, — not a serene, self-direct- 
ing genius of the first order, knowing her powers and respect- 
ing them, and content to leave well enough alone, but a mere 
showy rhetorician, possessed and prompted, not by the humble 
spirit of truth, but by an insatiable longing for applause.” Sup- 
pose Mr. Tennyson were to come out with a novel, or Madame 
George Sand were to produce a tragedy in French alexandrines. 
The reader will agree with me, that these are hard supposi- 
tions ; yet the world has seen stranger things, and been recon- 
ciled to them. Nevertheless, with the best possible will toward 
our illustrious novelist, it is easy to put ourselves in the shoes 
of these hypothetical detractors. No one, assuredly, but George 
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Eliot could mar George Eliot’s reputation ; but there was room 
for the fear that she might do it. This reputation was essen- 
tially prose-built, and in the attempt to insert a figment of 
verse of the magnitude of “ The Spanish Gypsy,” it was quite 
possible that she might injure its fair proportions. 

In consulting her past works, for approval of their hopes and 
their fears, I think both her friends and her foes would have 
found sufficient ground for their arguments. Of all our Eng- 
lish prose-writers of the present day, I think I may say, that, 
as a writer simply, a mistress of style, I have been very near 
preferring the author of “ Silas Marner” and of * Romola,” 
— the author, too, of “ Felix Holt.” The motive of my great 
regard for her style I take to have been that I fancied it such 
perfect solid prose. Brilliant and lax as it was in tissue, it 
seemed to contain very few of the silken threads of poetry ; it 
lay on the ground like a carpet, instead of floating in the air 
like a banner. If my impression was correct, “ The Spanish 
Gypsy’ is not a genuine poem. And yet, looking over the 
author’s novels in memory, looking them over in the light of 
her unexpected assumption of the poetical function, I find it 
hard at times not to mistrust my impression. I like George 
Eliot well enough, in fact, to admit, for the time, that I might 
have been in the wrong. If Ihad liked her less, if I had rated 
lower the quality of her prose, I should have estimated coldly 
the possibilities of her verse. Of course, therefore, if, as I am 
told many persons do in England, who consider carpenters and 
weavers and millers’ daughters no legitimate subject for repu- 
table fiction, I had denied her novels any qualities at all, I 
should have made haste, on reading the announcement of her 
poem, to speak of her as the world speaks of a lady, who, hav- 
ing reached a comfortable middle age, with her shoulders de- 
cently covered, “ for reasons deep below the reach of thought,” 
(to quote our author,) begins to go out to dinner in a low- 
necked dress “ of the period,” and say in fine, in three words, 
that she was going to maké a fool of herself. 

But here, meanwhile, is the book before me, to arrest all this 
a priort argumentation. Time enough has elapsed since its 
appearance for most readers to have uttered their opinions, 
and for the general verdict of criticism to have been formed. 
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In looking over several of the published reviews, I am struck 
with the fact that those immediately issued are full of the 
warmest delight and approval, and that, as the work ceases 
to be a novelty, objections, exceptions, and protests multiply. 
This is quite logical. Not only does it take a much longer 
time than the reviewer on a weekly journal has at his com- 
mand to properly appreciate a work of the importance of “‘ The 
Spanish Gypsy,” but the poem was actually much more of a 
poem than was to be expected. The foremost feeling of many 
readers must have been — it was certainly my own — that we 
had hitherto only half known George Eliot. Adding this daz- 
zling new half to the old one, readers constructed for the mo- 
ment a really splendid literary figure. But gradually the old 
half began to absorb the new, and to assimilate its virtues and 
failings, and critics finally remembered that the cleverest writer 
in the world is after all nothing and no one but himself. 

The most striking quality in “ The Spanish Gypsy,” on a 
first reading, I think, is its extraordinary rhetorical energy 
and elegance. The richness of the author’s style in her novels 
gives but an inadequate idea of the splendid generosity of dic- 
tion displayed in the poem. She is so much of a thinker and 
an observer that she draws very heavily on her powers of ex- 
pression, and one may certainly say that they not only never 
fail her, but that verbal utterance almost always bestows upon 
her ideas a peculiar beauty and fulness, apart from their sig- 
nificance. The result produced in this manner, the reader 
will see, may come very near being poetry; it is assuredly elo- 
quence. The faults in the present work are very seldom faults 
of weakness, except in so far as it is weak to lack an absolute 
mastery of one’s powers; they arise rather from an excess of 
rhetorical energy, from a desire to attain to perfect fulness and 
roundness of utterance; they are faults of overstatement. It 
is by no means uncommon to find a really fine passage injured 
by the addition of a clause which dilutes the idea under pre- 
tence of completing it. The poem opens, for instance, with a 
description of : 

“ Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal love 
(A calm earth-goddess crowned with corn and vines) 
On the Mid Sea that moans with memories, 


And on the untravelled Ocean, whose vast tides 
Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth.” 
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The second half of the fourth line and the fifth, here, seem to 
me as poor as the others are good. So in the midst of the ad- 
mirable description of Don Silva, which precedes the first 
scene in the castle: — 
“ A spirit framed 

Too proudly special for obedience, 

Too subtly pondering for mastery : 

Born of a goddess with a mortal sire, 

Heir of flesh-fettered, weak divinity, 

Doom-gifted with long resonant consciousness 

And perilous heightening of the sentient soul.” 


The transition to the lines in Italic is like the passage from 
a well-ventilated room into a vacuum. On reflection, we see 
“long resonant consciousness” to be a very good term; but, 
as it stands, it certainly lacks breathing-space. On the other 
hand, there are more than enough passages of the character 
of the following to support what I have said of the genuine 
splendor of the style: — 
“ ] was right! 

These gems have life in them: their colors speak, 

Say what words fail of. So do many things, — 

The scent of jasmine and the fountain’s plash, 

The moving shadows on the far-off hills, 

The slanting moonlight and our clasping hands. 

O Silva, there ’s an ocean round our words, 

That overflows and drowns them. Do you know, 

Sometimes when we sit silent, and the air 

Breathes gently on us from the orange-trees, 

It seems that with the whisper of a word 

Our souls must shrink, get poorer, more apart ? 

Is it not true ? 

DON SILVA. 
Yes, dearest, it is true. 

Speech is but broken light upon the depth 

Of the unspoken : even your loved words 

Float in the larger meaning of your voice 

As something dimmer.” - 


I may say in general, that the author’s admirers must have 
found in “ The Spanish Gypsy ” a presentment of her various 
special gifts stronger and fuller, on the whole, than any to be 
found in her novels. Those who valued her chiefly for her 
humor — the gentle humor which provokes a smile, but depre- 
cates a laugh—will recognize that delightful gift in Blasco, and 
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Lorenzo, and Roldan, and Juan, — slighter in quantity than in 
her prose-writings, but quite equal, I think, in quality. Those 
who prize most her descriptive powers will see them won- 
drously well embodied in these pages. As for those who have 
felt compelled to declare that she possesses the Shakespearian 
touch, they must consent, with what grace they may, to be dis- 
appointed. I have never thought our author a great dramatist, 
nor even a particularly dramatic writer. A real dramatist, I 
imagine, could never have reconciled himself to the odd mix- 
ture of the narrative and dramatic forms by which the present 
work is distinguished ; and that George Eliot’s genius should 
have needed to work under these conditions seems to me 
strong evidence of the partial and incomplete character of her 
dramatic instincts. An English critic lately described her, with 
much correctness, as a critic rather than a creator of characters. 
She puts her figures into action very successfully, but on the 
whole she thinks for them more than they think for themselves. 
She thinks, however, to wonderfully good purpose. In none 
of her works are there two more distinctly human representa- 
tions than the characters of Silva and Juan. The latter, indeed, 
if I am not mistaken, ranks with Tito Melema and Hetty Sorrel, 
as one of her very best conceptions. 

What is commonly called George Eliot’s humor consists 
largely, I think, in a certain tendency to epigram and compact- 
ness of utterance, — not the short-clipped, biting, ironical epi- 
gram, but a form of statement in which a liberal dose of truth 
is embraced in terms none the less comprehensive for being 
very firm and vivid. Juan says of Zarca that 

“ He is one of those 
Who steal the keys from snoring Destiny, 
And make the prophets lie.” 
Zarca himself, speaking of “ the steadfast mind, the undivided 
will to seek the good,” says most admirably, — 


“*T is that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air.” 


When the Prior pronounces Fedalma’s blood “ unchristian 
as the leopard’s,” Don Silva retorts with, — 


“ Unchristian as the Blessed Virgin’s blood, 
Before the angel spoke the word, ‘ All hail!’” 
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Zarca qualifies his daughter’s wish to maintain her faith to 
her lover, at the same time that she embraces her father’s for- 
tunes, as 
“ A woman’s dream, — who thinks by smiling well 
To ripen figs in frost.” 

This happy brevity of expression is frequently revealed in 
those rich descriptive passages and touches in which the work 
abounds. Some of the lines taken singly are excellent : — 

“ And bells make Catholic the trembling air” ; 
and, 
“ Sad as the twilight, all his clothes ill-girt ” ; 
and again, 
“ Mournful professor of high drollery.” 
Here is a very good line and a half: — 
“ The old rain-fretted mountains in their robes 
Of shadow-broken gray.” 
Here, finally, are three admirable pictures : — 
“ The stars thin-scattered made the heavens large, 
Bending in slow procession ; in the east, 
Emergent from the dark waves of the hills, 
Seeming a little sister of the moon, 
Glowed Venus all unquenched.” 
“ Spring afternoons, when delicate shadows fall 
Pencilled upon the grass ; high summer morns, 
When white light rains upon the quiet sea, 
And cornfields flush for ripeness.” 


“ Scent the fresh breath of the height-loving herbs, 
That, trodden by the pretty parted hoofs 
Of nimble goats, sigh at the innocent bruise, 
And with a mingled difference exquisite 
Pour a sweet burden on the buoyant air.” 

But now to reach the real substance of the poem, and to al- 
low the reader to appreciate the author’s treatment of human 
character and passion, I must speak briefly of the story. I 
shall hardly misrepresent it, when I say that it is a very old 
one, and that it illustrates that very common occurrence in 
human affairs,— the conflict of love and duty. Such, at 
least, is the general impression made by the poem as it stands. 
It is very possible that the author’s primary intention may have 
had a breadth which has been curtailed in the execution of the 
work, — that it was her wish to present a struggle between na- 
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ture and culture, between education and the instinct of race. 
You can detect in such a theme the stuff of a very good drama, 
— a somewhat stouter stuff, however, than “ The Spanish Gyp- 
sy” is made of. George Eliot, true to that didactic tendency 
for which she has hitherto been remarkable, has preferred to 
make her heroine’s predicament a problem in morals, and has 
thereby, I think, given herself hard work to reach a satisfac- 
tory solution. She has, indeed, committed herself to a signal 
error, in a psychological sense, —that of making a Gypsy girl 
with a conscience. Either Fedalma was a perfect Zincala in 
temper and instinct, — in which case her adhesion to her fa- 
ther and her race was a blind, passionate, sensuous movement, 
which is almost expressly contradicted, — or else she was a pure 
and intelligent Catholic, in which case nothing in the nature 
of a struggle can be predicated. The character of Fedalma, I 
may say, comes very near being a failure, — a very beautiful 
one ; but in point of fact it misses it. 

It misses it, I think, thanks to that circumstance which in 
reading and criticising “ The Spanish Gypsy” we must not 
cease to bear in mind, the fact that the work is emphatically a 
romance. We may contest its being a poem, but we must 
admit that it is a romance in the fullest sense of the word. 
Whether the term may be absolutely defined I know not; but 
we may say of it, comparing it with the novel, that it carries 
much farther that compromise with reality which is the basis 
of all imaginative writing. In the romance this principle of 
compromise pervades the superstructure as well as the basis. 
The most that we exact is that the fable be consistent with 
itself. Fedalma is not a real Gypsy maiden. The conviction 
is strong in the reader’s mind that a genuine Spanish Zincala 
would have somehow contrived both to follow her tribe and to 
keep her lover. If Fedalma is not real, Zarca is even less so. 
He is interesting, imposing, picturesque ; but he is very far, I 
take it, from being a genuine Gypsy chieftain. They are both 
ideal figures, —the offspring of a strong mental desire for 
creatures well rounded in their elevation and heroism, — crea- 
tures who should illustrate the nobleness of human nature 
divorced from its smallness. Don Silva has decidedly more of 
the common stuff of human feeling, more charming natural 
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passion and weakness. But he, too, is largely a vision of the 
intellect; his constitution is adapted to the atmosphere and 
the climate of romance. Juan, indeed, has one foot well 
planted on the lower earth; but Juan is only an accessory 
figure. I have said enough to lead the reader to perceive that 
the poem should not be regarded as a rigid transcript of actual 
or possible fact, — that the action goes on in an artificial world, 
and that properly to comprehend it he must regard it with a 
generous mind. 

Viewed in this manner, as efficient figures in an essentially 
ideal and romantic drama, Fedalma and Zarca seem to gain 
vastly, and to shine with a brilliant radiance. If we reduce 
Fedalma to the level of the heroines of our modern novels, in 
which the interest aroused by a young girl is in proportion to 
the similarity of her circumstances to those of the reader, and 
in which none but the commonest feelings are required, pro- 
vided they be expressed with energy, we shall be tempted to 
call her a solemn and cold-blooded jilt. In a novel it would 
have been next to impossible for the author to make the 
heroine renounce her lover. In novels we not only forgive 
that weakness which is common and familiar and human, but 
we actually demand it. But in poetry, although we are com- 
pelled to adhere to the few elementary passions of our nature, 
we do our best to dress them in a new and exquisite garb. 
Men and women in a poetical drama are nothing, if not dis- 
tinguished. 

“ Our dear young love, — its breath was happiness ! 

But it had grown upon a larger life, 

Which tore its roots asunder.” 
These words are uttered by Fedalma at the close of the poem, 
and in them she emphatically claims the distinction of having 
her own private interests invaded by those of a people. The 
manner of her kinship with the Zincali is in fact a very much 
‘larger life”? than her marriage with Don Silva. We may, 
indeed, challenge the probability of her relationship to her tribe 
impressing her mind with a force equal to that of her love, — 
her “ dear young love.’”” We may declare that this is an un- 
natural and violent result. For my part, I think it is very far 
from violent; I think the author has employed her art in re- 
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ducing the apparently arbitrary quality of her preference for 
her tribe. I say reducing; I do not say effacing ; because it 
seems to me, as I have intimated, that just at this point her 
art has been wanting, and we are not sufficiently prepared for 
Fedalma’s movement by a sense of her Gypsy temper and 
instincts. Still, we are in some degree prepared for it by vari- 
ous passages in the opening scenes of the book, — by all the 
magnificent description of her dance in the Plaza :— 
“ All gathering influences culminate 

And urge Fedalma. Earth and heaven seem one, 

Life a glad trembling on the outer edge 

Of unknown rapture. Swifter now she moves, 

Filling the measure with a double beat 

And widening circle ; now she seems to glow 

With more declaréd presence, glorified. 

Circling, she lightly bends, and lifts on high 

The multitudinous-sounding tambourine, 

And makes it ring and boom, then lifts it higher, 

Stretching her left arm beauteous.” 


We are better prepared for it, however, than by anything 
else, by the whole impression we receive of the exquisite re- 
finement and elevation of the young girl’s mind, — by all that 
makes her so bad a Gypsy. She possesses evidently a very 
high-strung intellect, and her whole conduct is in a higher key, 
as I may say, than that of ordinary women, or even ordinary 
heroines. She is natural, I think, in a poetical sense. She is 
consistent with her own prodigiously superfine character. From 
a lower point of view than that of the author, she lacks sev- 
eral of the desirable feminine qualities, — a certain womanly 
warmth and petulance, a graceful irrationality. Her mind is 
very much too lucid, and her aspirations too lofty. Her con- 
science, especially, is decidedly over-active. But this is a dis- 
tinction which she shares with all the author’s heroines, — 
Dinah Morris, Maggie Tulliver, Romola, and Esther Lyon, —a 
distinction, moreover, for which I should be very sorry to hold 
George Eliot to account. There are most assuredly women 
and women. While Messrs. Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, 
and Miss Braddon and her school, tell one half the story, it is 
no more than fair that the author of “ The Spanish Gypsy” 
should, all unassisted, attempt to relate the other. 
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Whenever a story really interests one, he is very fond of pay- 
ing it the compliment of imagining it otherwise constructed, 
and of capping it with a different termination. In the present 
case, one is irresistibly tempted to fancy “ The Spanish Gypsy ” 
in prose,—a compact, regular drama: not in George Eliot’s 
prose, however: in a diction much more nervous and heated 
and rapid, written with short speeches as well as long. (The 
reader will have observed the want of brevity, retort, inter- 
ruption, rapid alternation, in the dialogue of the poem. The 
characters all talk, as it were, standing still.) In sucha play 
as the one indicated one imagines a truly dramatic Fedalma, — 
a passionate, sensuous, irratioual Bohemian, as elegant as good 
breeding and native good taste could make her, and as pure as 
her actual sister in the poem, — but rushing into her father’s 
arms with a cry of joy, and losing the sense of her lover’s sor- 
row in what the author has elsewhere described as “ the hur- 
rying ardor of action.” Or in the way of a different termina- 
tion, suppose that Fedalma should for the time value at once 
her own love and her lover’s enough to make her prefer the 
latter’s destiny to that represented by her father. Imagine, 
then, that, after marriage, the Gypsy blood and nature should 
begin to flow and throb in quicker pulsations, — and that the »oor 
girl should sadly contrast the sunny freedom and lawless joy 
of her people’s lot with the splendid rigidity and formalism of 
her own. You may conceive at this point that she should pass 
from sadness to despair, and from despair to revolt. Here the 
catastrophe may occur in a dozen different ways. Fedal- 
ma may die before her husband’s eyes, of unsatisfied longing 
for the fate she has rejected; or she may make an attempt 
actually to recover her fate, by wandering off and seeking out 
her people. The cultivated mind, however, it seems to me, 
imperiously demands, that, on finally overtaking them, she 
shall die of mingled weariness and shame, as neither a good 
Gypsy nor a good Christian, but simply a good figure for a 
tragedy. But there is a degree of levity which almost amounts 
to irreverence in fancying this admirable performance as any- 
thing other than it is. 

After Fedalma comes Zarca, and here our imagination 
flags. Not so George Eliot’s: for as simple imagination, I 
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think that in the conception of this impressive and unreal 
figure it appears decidedly at its strongest. With Zarca, 
we stand at the very heart of the realm of romance. There 
is a truly grand simplicity, to my mind, in the outline of 
his character, and a remarkable air of majesty in his poise 
and attitude. He isa pére noble in perfection. His speeches 
have an exquisite eloquence. In strictness, he is to the last 
degree unreal, illogical, and rhetorical ; but a certain dramatic 
unity is diffused through his character by the depth and ener- 
gy of the colors in which he is painted. With a little less sim- 
plicity, his figure would be decidedly modern. As it stands, it 
is neither modern nor medizval ; it belongs to the world of intel- 
lectual dreams and visions. The reader will admit that it is a 
vision of no small beauty, the conception of a stalwart chieftain 
who distils the cold exaltation of his purpose from the utter * 
loneliness and obloquy of his race : — 
“ Wanderers whom no God took knowledge of, 

To give them laws, to fight for them, or blight 

Another race to make them ampler room ; , 

A people with no home even in memory, 

No dimmest lore of giant ancestors 

To make a common hearth for piety ” ; 


a people all ignorant of 


“ The rich heritage, the milder life, 
Of nations fathered by a mighty Past.” 


Like Don Silva, like Juan, like Sephardo, Zarca is decidedly a 
man of intellect. 

Better than Fedalma or than Zarca is the remarkably beau- 
tiful and elaborate portrait of Don Silva, in whom the author 
has wished to present a young nobleman as splendid in person 
and in soul as the dawning splendor of his native country. 
In the composition of his figure, the real and the romantic, 
brilliancy and pathos, are equally commingled. He cannot be 
said to stand out in vivid relief. As a piece of painting, there 
is nothing commanding, aggressive, brutal, as I may say, in 
his lineaments. But they will bear close scrutiny. Place 
yourself within the circumscription of the work, breathe its 
atmosphere, and you will see that Don Silva is portrayed with 
a delicacy to which English story-tellers, whether in prose or 
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verse, have not accustomed us. There are better portraits in 
Browning, but there are also worse; in Tennyson there are 
none as good; and in the other great poets of the present cen- 
tury there are no attempts, that I can remember, to which we 
may compare it. In spite of the poem being called in honor 
of his mistress, Don Silva is in fact the central figure in the 
work. Much more than Fedalma, he is the passive object of 
the converging blows of Fate. The young girl, after all, did 
what was easiest ; but he is entangled in a network of agony, 
without choice or compliance of his own. It is an admirable 
subject admirably treated. I may describe it by saying that it 
exhibits a perfect aristocratic nature, (born and bred at a time 
when democratic aspirations were quite irrelevant to happi- 
ness,) dragged down by no fault of its own into the vulgar mire 
of error and expiation. The interest which attaches to Don 
Silva’s character revolves about its exquisite human weakness, 
its manly scepticism, its antipathy to the trenchant, the abso- 


lute, and arbitrary. At the opening of the book, the author 
rehearses his various titles : — 


“ Such titles with their blazonry are his 
Who keeps this fortress, sworn Alcayde, 
Lord of the valley, master of the town, 
Commanding whom he will, himself commanded 
By Christ his Lord, who sees him from the cross, 
And from bright heaven where the Mother pleads ; 
By good Saint James, upon the milk-white steed, 
Who leaves his bliss to fight for chosen Spain ; 
By the dead gaze of all his ancestors ; 
And by the mystery of his Spanish blood, 
Charged with the awe and glories of the past.” 


Throughout the poem, we are conscious, during the evolution 
of his character, of the presence of these high mystical influ- 
ences, which, combined with his personal pride, his knightly 
temper, his delicate culture, form a splendid background for 
passionate dramatic action. The finest pages in the book, to 
my taste, are those which describe his lonely vigil in the Gyp- 
sy camp, after he has failed in winning back Fedalma, and 
has pledged his faith to Zarca. Placed under guard, and left 
to his own stern thoughts, his soul begins to react against the 
hideous disorder to which he has committed it, to proclaim its 
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kinship with “ customs and bonds and laws,” and its sacred 
need of the light of human esteem : — 


“ Now awful Night, 
Ancestral mystery of mysteries, came down 
Past all the generations of the stars, 
And visited his soul with touch more close 
Than when he kept that closer, briefer watch, 
Under the church’s roof, beside his arms, 
And won his knighthood.” 


To be appreciated at their worth, these pages should be at- 
tentively read. Nowhere has the author’s marvellous power 
of expression, the mingled dignity and pliancy of her style, ob- 
tained a greater triumph. She has reproduced the expression 
of a mind with the same vigorous distinctness as that with which 
a great painter represents the expression of a countenance. 

The character which accords best with my own taste is that 
of the minstrel Juan, an extremely generous conception. He 
fills no great part in the drama; he is by nature the reverse 
of a man of action; and, strictly, the story could very well dis- 
pense with him. Yet, for all that, I should be sorry to lose 
him, and lose thereby the various excellent things which are 
said of him and by him. I do not include his songs among 
the latter. Only two of the lyrics in the work strike me as 
good: the song of Pablo, “ The world is great: the birds all 
fly from me”; and, in a lower degree, the chant of the Zin- 
cali, in the fourth book. But I do include the words by which 
he is introduced to the reader : — 


“ Juan was a troubadour revived, 
Freshening life’s dusty road with babbling rills 
Of wit and song, living ’mid harnessed men 
With limbs ungalled by armor, ready so 
To soothe them weary and to cheer them sad. 
Guest at the board, companion in the camp, 
A crystal mirror to the life around: 

Flashing the comment keen of simple fact 
Defined in words; lending brief lyric voice 

To grief and sadness ; hardly taking note 

Of difference betwixt his own and others’ ; 

But rather singing as a listener 

To the deep moans, the cries, the wildstrong joys 
Of universal Nature, old, yet young.” 
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When Juan talks at his ease, he strikes the note of poetry 
much more surely than when he lifts his voice in song : — 
“ Yet if your graciousness will not disdain 
A poor plucked’ songster, shall he sing to you ? 
Some lay of afternoons, — some ballad strain 
Of those who ached once, but are sleeping now 
Under the sun-warmed flowers ?” 


Juan’s link of connection with the story is, in the first place, 
that he is in love with Fedalma, and, in the second, as a piece 
of local color. His attitude with regard to Fedalma is indi- 
cated with beautiful delicacy : — 


“ O lady, constancy has kind and rank. 
One man’s is lordly, plump, and bravely clad, 
Holds its head high, and tells the world its name : 
Another man’s is beggared, must go bare, 
And shiver through the world, the jest of all, 
But that it puts the motley on, and plays 
Itself the jester.” 


Nor are his merits lost upon her, as she declares, with no small 
force, — 


“No! on the close-thronged spaces of the earth 
A battle rages; Fate has carried me 
*Mid the thick arrows: I will keep my stand, — 
Nor shrink, and let the shaft pass by my breast 
To pierce another. O, ’t is written large, 
The thing I have to do. But you, dear Juan, 
Renounce, endure, are brave, unurged by aught 
Save the sweet overflow of your good-will.” 


In every human imbroglio, be it of a comic or a tragic 
nature, it is good to think of an observer standing aloof, the 
critic, the idle commentator of it all, taking notes, as we may 
say, in the interest of truth. The exercise of this function is 
the chief ground of our interest in Juan. Yet as'a man of 
action, too, he once appeals most irresistibly to our sym- 
pathies: I mean in the admirable scene with Hinda, in which 
he wins back his stolen finery by his lute-playing. This scene, 
which is written in prose, has a simple realistic power which 
renders it a truly remarkable composition. 

Of the different parts of “ The Spanish Gypsy” I have 
spoken with such fulness as my space allows: it remains to 
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add a few remarks upon the work as a whole. Its great 
fault is simply that it is not a genuine poem. It lacks the 
hurrying quickness, the palpitating warmth, the bursting 
melody of such a creation. A genuine poem is a tree that 
breaks into blossom and shakes in the wind. George Eliot’s 
elaborate composition is like a vast mural design in mosaic- 
work, where great slabs and delicate morsels of stone are laid 
together with wonderful art, where there are plenty of noble 
lines and generous hues, but where everything is rigid, meas- 
ured, and cold,— nothing dazzling, magical, and vocal.. The 
poem contains a number of faulty lines, — lines of twelve, of 
eleven, and of eight syllables, — of which it is easy to suppose 
that a more sacredly commissioned versifier would not have 
been guilty. Occasionally, in the search for poetic effect, the 
author decidedly misses her way : — 
“ All her being paused 
Ta resolution, as some leonine wave,” ete. 

A “ leonine” wave is rather too much of a lion and too little 
of a wave. The work possesses imagination, I think, in no 
small measure. The description of Silva’s feelings during his 
sojourn in the Gypsy camp is strongly pervaded by it; or if 
perchance the author achieved these passages without rising on 
the wings of fancy, her glory is all the greater. But the poem 
is wanting in passion. The reader is annoyed by a perpetual 
sense of effort and of intellectual tension. It is a character- 
istic of George Eliot, 1 imagine, to allow her impressions to 
linger a long time in her mind, so that by the time they are 
ready for use they have lost much of their original freshness 
and vigor. They have acquired, of course, a number of arti- 
ficial charms, but they have parted with their primal natural 
simplicity. In this poem we see the landscape, the people, 
the manners of Spain as through a glass smoked by the flame 
of meditative vigils, just as we saw the outward aspect of Flor- 
ence in “ Romola.” The brightness of ‘coloring is there, the 
artful chiaroscuro, and all the consecrated properties of the 
scene ; but they gleam in an artificial light. The background 
of the action is admirable in spots, but is cold and mechanical 
as a whole. The immense rhetorical ingenuity and elegance 
of the work, which constitute its main distinction, interfere 
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with the faithful, uncompromising reflection of the primary ele- 
ments of the subject. 

The great merit of the characters is that they are marvel- 
lously well understood, — far better understood than in the or- 
dinary picturesque romance of action, adventure, and mystery. 
‘And yet they are not understood to the bottom ; they retain an 
indefinably factitious air, which is not sufficiently justified by 
their position as ideal figures. The reader who has attentively 
read the closing scene of the poem will know what I mean. 
The scene shows remarkable talent ; it is eloquent, it is beau- 
tiful ; but it is arbitrary and fanciful, more than unreal, — 
untrue. The reader silently chafes and protests, and finally 
breaks forth and cries, “O for a blast from the outer world!” 
Silva and Fedalma have developed themselves so daintily and 
elaborately within the close-sealed precincts of the author’s 
mind, that they strike us at last as acting not as simple 
human creatures, but as downright amateurs of the morally 
graceful and picturesque. To say that this is the ultimate 
impression of the poem is to say that it is not a great work. 
It is in fact not a great drama. It is, in the first place, an ad- 
mirable study of character, an essay, as they say, toward 
the solution of a given problem in conduct. In the second, it 
is a noble literary performance. It can be read neither with- 
out interest in the former respect, nor without profit for its 
signal merits of style, — and this in spite of the fact that the 
versification is, as the French say, as little réussi as was to be 
expected in a writer beginning at a bound with a kind of verse 
which is very much more difficult than even the best prose, — 
the author’s own prose. I shall indicate most of its merits and 
defects, great and small, if I say it is a romance, — a romance 
written by one who is emphatically a thinker. 

Henry JaMEs, JR. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Myths of the New World: A Treatise on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Dantet G. Brinton, 
A. M.,M. D. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1868. 8vo. pp. 307. 


THovGH we are not of the number of those who think that Ameri- 
cans — a people wholly of European ancestry and European civiliza- 
tion —are under a subtile sort of obligation to study the antiquities 
and primitive history of the continent they inhabit, rather than of the 
continent from: which all their culture is originally derived, we are 
nevertheless glad to see American archeology treated by an American 
scholar in a scholarlike way. We know of no reason, except the slight 
esteem in which all subjects not fraught with so-called “ practical” im- 
plications have been habitually held by our people, why these studies 
should be left, as for the most part they have been left, to the curiosity 
and industry of scholarly Frenchmen and Germans. The talk which 
is currently made about “ American literature,” “ American traditions,” 
“ indigenous science,” is indeed much of it affectation, much of it folly. 
Though our future may be as closely wrapped up with that of Asiatic 
China, and virtually Asiatic Russia, as Mr. Banks in his amusing speech 
would have us believe, yet our past is in Europe, and the less we try 
to cut loose from it, the better. It is Athenian speculation, Roman im- 
perialism, medieval Catholicism, feudalism, chivalry, the Protestant 
Reformation, English constitutionalism, which have made us what we 
are; and we are no more indebted to the red Indians than the modern 
French are to the yellow Turanians, who once in all probability inhab- 
ited their vine-clad country. Nevertheless, geographical position must 
be allowed to influence our sympathies to some extent; and we are 
right in thinking that we have at least as much interest in knowing 
the pre-historic antiquities of our country as any German philologist 
can possibly have. Our situation, too, is all in our favor; we are as 
conveniently placed for studying the American Indians as we are incon- 
veniently placed for studying ancient Iberians or medieval Normans. 
Throughout large portions of our country, relics of the race which 
formerly dwelt in it are continually showing themselves. The ancient 
mound covered with wild vines, and the rude arrow-head turned up by 
the farmer’s ploughshare, have their history. And though the annals 
of the race which we have supplanted — chaotic and meaningless, re- 
vealing no progress from century to century — would perhaps hardly 
repay the trouble of recovery, were it possible to recover them, yet 
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their customs and beliefs, their social organization, and the myths in 
which they perpetuated their crude interpretations of the phenomena 
of Nature, will be found extremely valuable as throwing light upon the 
primitive history of the human mind. 

Dr. Brinton is probably the first American who has specially treated 
the subject of Indian mythology in a thorough and scholarly way. 
We say nothing of Mr. Parkman, whose admirable chapters on Indian 
manners and customs deal only incidentally with mythology. Mr. 
Schooleraft’s superficiality and extravagance are now, we believe, quite 
generally admitted. And Mr. Squier’s learned book on the “ Serpent 
Symbol ” is justly objected to by our author, as written entirely in the 
interest of one school of mythology, and that a rather shallow, or at 
least a very incomplete one. Sun-worship, combined with the phallic 
adoration of the generative power in Nature, will by-no means explain 
everything ; and it is one of Dr. Brinton’s most noticeable merits, that 
he refrains from striving to reduce all the phenomena of mytholog 
within the compass of any single favorite formula. 

But if Mr. Squier’s treatise falls short of the mark, that of the 
Abbé de Bourbourg goes wholly astray. Of all the hypotheses which 
have been employed in the study of mythology, that of Euhemeros 
is certainly the most stupid and the most unprofitable. It cuts away 
all the supernatural, or, to speak more accurately, the extraordinary, 
features of the myth, wherein alone dwells its peculiar significance, 
and to the dull and useless residuum accords the dignity of primeval 
history. In this way we lose our myth without compensation. We 
ask for bread, and get stones. Considered merely as a pretty story, 
the legend of the golden fruit watched by the dragon in the garden of 
the Hesperides is not without its value. But what merit can there be 
in the statement that Herakles broke a close with force and arms, and 
carried off a crop of oranges which had been guarded by mastiffs ? 
May we not legitimately feel indignant at the childish ingenuity which 
can be satisfied only by the degradation of the grand Doric hero to a 
level with any vulgar fruit-stealer ? 

It is perhaps unnecessary, however, to rail at a theory, of which, 
were it not for M. de Bourbourg, we might say that it has long since 
been utterly abandoned by all philologists and scholars. In the Eu- 
hemeristic hypothesis there has long been generally recognized that 
aspect of rawness which belongs to most of the doctrines originated 
or eagerly patronized in the eighteenth century. We now know far 
better than it was then known what constitutes genuine historic tradi- 
tion, and we no longer regard the vast body of mythologic lore as a 
remnant of primitive history. Gradually it has become apparent to us 
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that the marvellous portion of these old stories is no illegitimate ex- 
crescence, but was rather the pith and centre of the whole in days 
when there was no supernatural, because it had not yet been discovered 
that there was such a thing as Nature. The myths of antiquity are its 
primitive philosophy ; they are the earliest recorded utterances of men 
concerning the visible phenomena of the world into which they were 
born. They embody the wit and wisdom which fetichism had to offer 
as the result of its meditations upon life and the universe. 

It is in this philosophical spirit that Dr. Brinton has studied the 
myths of the New World. He begins, as Mackay does in his great 
work on Greek and Semitic mythology, by inquiring into the idea of 
God. “The idea of God,” says our author, “is, according to the 
realists, the sum of those intelligent activities which the individual, 
reasoning from the analogy of his own actions, imagines to be behind 
and to bring about natural phenomena.” Nothing could be more 
admirable than this definition, which supplies the key to the whole 
philosophy of fetichism. The first men had no theology; they pos- 
sessed no symbolic conception of God as an infinite unity ; they were 
astray amid an endless multitude of unexplained and apparently un- 
connected phenomena, and could therefore form no generalized or 
abstract notions of divinity. But, as our author forcibly puts it, they 
were “ oppressed with a sensus numinis, a feeling that invisible, power- 
ful agencies were at work around them, who, as they willed, could help 
or hurt them.” They naturally took it for granted that all kinds of 
activity must resemble the one kind with which they were directly 
acquainted, — their own volition. Seeing activity, life, and motion 
everywhere, it was impossible to avoid the inference that intelligent 
volition must also be everywhere. So ingrained is this disposition to 
interpret Nature from data furnished by our own consciousness, that, 
even after centuries of philosophizing, we can hardly refrain from 
imagining an effort, or nisus, as constituting the necessary link between 
cause and effect. Yet in our minds, so far as doctrines are concerned, 
fetichism has been very nearly destroyed by the long contemplation of 
the unvarying uniformity of Nature. In the mind of the savage and of 
primitive man there were, of course, no such checks. The crude in- 
ference had its own way unopposed; and every action had its volition 
behind it. There was a volition for sunrise, and another for sunset; 
and for the flood and storm there was a mighty conflict of volitions, a 
genuine battle of manitous or superior entities, whenever the great, 
black, shaggy ram, lifting audaciously his moist fleece against the sky, 
was slain and annihilated by the golden, poison-tipped, unerring shafts 
of Bellerophon. 
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Here, then, as the Veda shows us, is the correct interpretation of 
ancient mythology. Here is the frame of mind which led to the con- 
struction of innumerable myths, and to the existence of which during 
many ages the very language in which the myths were conceived and 
recorded bears witness. Not that mythology is the result of a “ disease 
of language,” as Max Miiller rather absurdly puts it. Mythology has 
governed speech far more than it has been governed by it. The dawn, 
the thunder-clouds, the earthquake, were called by proper names be- 
cause they were believed to have a kind of vast personality; and in 
this there was nothing abnormal. The sensuous, personifying tendency 
of primitive speech is not the cause, but the produet, of the myth- 
making frame of mind, of the inevitable disposition to regard all out- 
ward phenomena as personal. 

The record of the mythopeeic epoch, in Greece and other countries 
inhabited by portions of the Aryan race, is wonderfully rich and vari- 
ous. We need not expect to find in the mythology of the New World 
the wealth of wit and imagination which has so long delighted us in 
the stories of Herakles, Perseus, Hermes, Sigurd,and Indra. The 
mythic lore of the American Indians is comparatively scanty and pro- 
saic, as befits the product of a lower grade of culture and a more mea- 
gre intellect. Not only are the personages less characteristically por- 
trayed, but there is a continual tendency to extravagance, the sure index 
of an inferior imagination. 

Nevertheless, after making due allowance for differences in the artis- 
tic method of treatment, there is between the mythologies of the Old 
and the New World a fundamental resemblance. We come upon 
solar myths, myths of the storm, and myths of the dawn, curiously 
blended with culture-myths, as in the cases of Hermes, Prometheus, 
(Edipus, and Kadmos. The American parallels to these are to be found 
in the stories of Michabo, Viracocha, Ioskeha, and Quetzalcoatl. “ As 
elsewhere the world over, so in America, many tribes had to tell of 

- an august character, who taught them what they knew, the til- 
lage of the soil, the properties of plants, the art of picture-writing, the 
secrets of magic ; who founded their institutions and established their 
religions; who governed them long with glory abroad and peace at 
home ; and finally did not die, but, like Frederic Barbarossa, Charle- 
magne, King Arthur, and all great heroes, vanished mysteriously, and 
still lives somewhere, ready at the right moment to return to his be- 
loved people, and lead them to victory and happiness.” (p. 160.) 
Every one is familiar with the numerous legends of white-skinned, 
full-bearded heroes, like the mild Quetzalcoatl, who in times long pre- 
vious to Columbus came from the far East to impart the rudiments 
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of civilization and religion to the red men. By those who first heard 
these stories, they were supposed, with naive Euhemerism, to refer to 
ante-Columbian visits of Europeans to this continent, like that of the 
Northmen in the tenth century. But a scientific study of the subject 
has dissipated such notions. These legends are far too numerous, they 
are too similar to each other, they are too manifestly symbolical, to admit 
of any such interpretation. By comparing them minutely with each 
other, and with kindred myths of the Old World, their true character 
soon becomes apparent. 

One of the most widely famous of these culture-heroes was Mana- 
bozho, or Michabo, the Great Hare. With entire unanimity, says Dr. 
Brinton, the various branches of the Algonquin race, “ the Powhatans 
of Virginia, the Lenni Lenape of the Delaware, the warlike ‘hordes of 
New England, the Ottawas of the far North, and the Western tribes, 
perhaps without exception, spoke of ‘this chimerical beast,’ as one of 
the old missionaries calls it, as their common ancestor. The totem, or 
clan, which bore his name was looked up to with peculiar respect.” 
Not only was Michabo the father and guardian of these numerous 
tribes, he was the founder of their religious rites, the inventor of pic- 
ture-writing, the ruler of the weather, the creator and preserver of 
earth and heaven.” “From a grain of sand brought from the bottom 
of the primeval ocean he fashioned the habitable land, and set it float- 
ing on the waters, till it grew to such a size, that a strong young wolf, 
running constantly, died of old age ere he reached its limits.” He was 
also, like Nimrod, a mighty hunter. “One of his footsteps measured 
eight leagues, the Great Lakes were the beaver-dams he built, and 
when the cataracts impeded his progress he tore them away with his 
hands.” (p. 163.) “ Sometimes he was said to dwell in the skies with 
his brother, the snow, or, like many great spirits, to have built his wigwam 
in the far North on some floe of ice in the Arctic Ocean. . . . . But in 
the oldest accounts of the missionaries he was alleged to reside toward 
the East; and in the holy formule of the meda craft, when the winds 
are invoked to the medicine lodge, the East is summoned in his name, 
the door opens in that direction, and there, at the edge of the earth, 
where the sun rises, on the shore of the infinite ocean that surrounds 
the land, he has his house, and sends the luminaries forth on their daily 
To such a story as this Euhemerism can hardly be applied 
without dissolving it entirely. It is quite evident that Michabo was no 
more a wise instructor and legislator than Minos or Kadmos. But, like 
these heroes, he is a personification of the solar life-giving power, 
which daily comes forth from its home in the East, making the earth 
to rejoice. The etymology of his name confirms the otherwise clear 
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indications of the legend itself. It is compounded of michi, great, and 
wabos, which means alike hare and white. “ Dialectic form’ in Algon- 
quin for white are wabi, wape, wompi, etc. ; for morning, wapan, wa- 
paneh, opah ; for east, wapa, waubun, etc. ; for dawn, wapa, waubun ; 
for day, wompan, oppan ; for light, oppung ; and many others similar.” 
(p. 165, note.) So that Michabo is the Great White One, the God of 
the Dawn and the East. And the etymological confusion, by virtue of 
which he acquired his sobriquet of the Great Hare, affords a curious 
parallel to what has often happened in Aryan and Semitic mythology. 
The reader of the classics will at once be reminded of Lykaon, the 
bright hero, changed into a wolf by Zeus; of the transformation of Kal- 
listo, mother of Arkas, into a bear; of the poisoned weapons of Pho- 
bus and Herakles ; of the epithet Lykegenes ; and of the constellations 
of the Great and Little Bear. . 

Keeping in mind this solar character of Michabo, let us note how full 
of meaning are the myths concerning him. In the first cycle of these 
legends, says our author, “ he is grandson of the Moon, his father is the 
West Wind, and his mother, a maiden, dies in giving him birth at the 
moment of conception. For the Moon is the goddess of night ; the Dawn 
is her daughter, who brings forth the morning and perishes herself in 
the act; and the West, the spirit of darkness, as the East is of light, 
precedes and as it were begets the latter, as the evening does the morn- 
ing. Straightway, however, continues the legend, the son sought the 
unnatural father to revenge the death of his mother, and then commenced 
a long and desperate struggle. It began on the mountains. The West 
was forced to give ground. Manabozho drove him across rivers and 
over mountains and lakes, and at last he came to the brink of this world, 
* Hold,’ cried he, ‘ my son, you know my power, and that it is impossible 
to kill me.’ What is this but the diurnal combat of light and darkness, 
carried on from what time ‘the jocund morn stands tiptoe on the misty 
mountain-tops,’ across the wide world to the sunset, the struggle that 
knows no end, for both the opponents are immortal?” (p. 167.) 

We should think that even the Veda could nowhere afford a more 
transparent narrative than this, Nor is the solar character of Michabo 
less apparent in the beautiful myth which relates that “ in the autumn, 
in the ‘ moon of the falling leaf, ere he composes himself to his winter’s 
sleep, he fills his great pipe and takes a godlike smoke. The balmy 
clouds float over the hills and woodlands, filling the air with the haze 
of the ‘ Indian summer.’” A charming legend, worthy to commemorate 


at once the loveliest season of the American year and the red man’s 
chief legacy to his successors. 
The Iroquois tradition is very similar. In it appear twin brothers 
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born of a virgin mother, daughter of the moon, who died in giving 
them life. “Their names, Ioskeha and Tawiscara, signify, in the Oneida 
dialect, the White One and the Dark One. Under the influence of 
Christian ideas, the contest between the brothers has been made to 
assume a moral character, like the strife between Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
But no such intention appears in the original myth; and Dr. Brinton 
has convincingly shown that none of the American tribes had any con- 
ception of a devil. When the quarrel came to blows, the dark brother 
was signally discomfited ; and the victorious Ioskeha, returning to his 
grandmother, “ established his lodge in the far East, on the borders of 
the Great Ocean, whence the sun comes. In time he became the father 
of mankind, and special guardian of the Iroquois.” He caused the 
earth to bring forth, he stocked the woods with game, and taught his 
children the use of fire. “ He it was who watched and watered their 
crops; and, indeed, without his aid, says the old missionary, quite out 
of patience with such puerilities, ‘they think they could not boil a 
pot.” (p.171.) There was more in it than poor Brébeuf thought, 
as we are forcibly reminded by Tyndall, in the last chapter of his 
eloquent book on Heat. Even civilized men would find it difficult to 
boil a pot without the aid of solar power. Call him what we will, 
Toskeha, Michabo, or Pheebus, the beneficent sun is the master and 
sustainer of us all; and if we were to relapse into heathenism, like 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s innkeeper, we could not do better than to select 
him as our chief object’of worship. “ Is not, in fact, all life dependent 
on light? Do not all those marvellous and subtle forces known to the 
older chemists as the imponderable elements, without which not even 
the inorganic crystal is possible, proceed from the rays of light? Let 
us beware of that shallow science so ready to shout Hureka, and rev- 
erently acknowledge a mysterious intuition here displayed, which joins 
with the latest conquests of the human mind to repeat and emphasize 
that message which the Evangelist heard of the Spirit, and declared 
unto men, that ‘God is Light.’” (p. 173.) 

The same principles by which these simple cases are explained fur- 
nish also the key to the more complicated mythology of Mexico and 
Peru. Like the deities just discussed, Viracocha, the supreme god 
of the Quichuas, riseg from the bosom of Lake Titicaca, afd journeys 
westward, slaying with his lightnings the creatures who oppose him, 
until he finally disappears in the Western Ocean. Like Aphrodite, he 
bears in his name the evidence of his origin, Viracocha signifying 
“foam of the sea” ; and hence “the White One,” the dawn (laude), ris- 
ing white on the horizon, like the foam on the surface of the waves. 
The Aymaras spoke of their original ancestors as white; and to this 
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day, our author informs us, the Peruvians call a white man Viracocha. 
The myth of Quetzalcoatl is of precisely the same character. All 
these solar heroes present in most of their qualities and achievements 
a striking likeness to those of the Old World. They combine the 
attributes of Apollo, Herakles, and Hermes. Like Herakles, they 
journey from east to west, smiting the powers of darkness, storm, and 
winter with the thunderbolts of Zeus or the unerring arrows of 
Apollo, and sinking often in a blaze of glory on the western verge of 
the world, where the waves me:>t the firmament. Or like Hermes, in a 
second cycle of legends, they rise with the soft breezes of a summer 
morning, driving before them the bright celestial cattle whose udders 
are heavy with refreshing rain, fanning the flames which devour the 
forests, blustering at the doors of wigwams, and escaping with weird 
laughter through keyholes and crevices. The white skins and flowing 
beards of these American heroes may be aptly compared to the fair 
faces and long golden locks of their Hellenic compeers. Yellow hair 
was in all probability as rare in Greece as a full beard in Peru or 
Mexico; but in each case the description suits the solar character of 
the hero. One important class of incidents, however, is apparently 
quite absent from the American legends. We frequently see the Dawn 
described as a virgin mother who dies in giving birth to the Day; but 
nowhere in Dr. Brinton’s book do we remember seeing her pictured as 
a lovely or valiant maiden, ardently wooed, but speedily forsaken by | 
her solar lover. Perhaps in no respect is the superior richness and 
beauty of the Aryan myths more manifest than in this. Brunhild, 
Urvasi, Medea, Ariadne, CEnone, and countless other kindred heroines, 
with their brilliant legends, could not be spared from the mythology 
of our ancestors without leaving it meagre indeed. These were the 
materials which Kalidasa, the Attic dramatists, and the bards of the 
Nibelungen found ready, awaiting their artistic treatment. But the 
mythology of the New World, with alli its pretty and agreeable naiveté, 
affords hardly enough, either of variety in situation or of complexity in 
motive, for a grand epic or a genuine tragedy. ; 
We have confined our observations to the subject of solar myths, 
on account both of the great interest attaching to it, and of the val- 
uable support given by Dr. Brinton’s book to the general theory 
of mythology now in the ascendant among European scholars. It 
must not be supposed, however, that Dr. Brinton contents himself with 
bringing in “ the Dawn ” as the infallible clew to every intricate legend, 
or that he labors under the unconscious delusion, which seems to afflict 
some enthusiastic mythologists, that uncivilized man has nothing to think 
of save the alternations of day and night. The discussion of the dawn- 
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myths occupies but one of the eleven very interesting chapters in Dr. 
Brinton’s book. He treats with considerable fulness the obscure myths 
of the deluge, as well as those of the creation, the epochs of Nature, 
and the final catastrophe of the universe. A chapter is devoted to 
the symbols of the bird and the serpent, another to myths of fire, water, 
and thunder, and much curious learning is brought to bear on the elu- 
cidation of sacred numbers and the symbol of the cross. Our author’s 
opinion that the sacredness attached to the number four in nearly all 
systems of mythology is due to a primitive worship of the cardinal 
points becomes very probable, when we recollect that the similar pre- 
eminence of seven is almost demonstrably connected with the adoration 
of the sun, moon, and five planets, which has left its record in the 
structure and nomenclature of the Aryan and Semitic week. (Cf. 
Humboldt’s Kosmos, III. 469-476.) A fetichistic regard for the car- 
dinal points has not always been absent from the minds of persons in- 
structed in a higher theology : as witness a well-known passage in Ire- 
nus, and the theories of Bancroft and Whitgift, in accordance with 
which English churches were at one time built in a line east and west. 

But further remarks upon Dr. Brinton’s interesting book would take 
us beyond our proper limits. As regards the scholarship displayed in 
this treatise, we have no such minute knowledge of the subject as 
would enable us to criticise it in detail. But the philosophical spirit in 
which it is written is deserving of unstinted praise, and justifies the be- 
lief, that, in whatever Dr. Brinton may in future contribute to the liter- 
ature of Comparative Mythology, he will continue to reflect credit upon 
himself and his country. 





2.— Histoire du Droit dans les Pyrénées (Comté de Bigorre). Par 
M. G. B. pe LaGréze, Conseiller & la Cour Impériale de Pau. 
Paris: Imprimé par Ordre de ’Empereur & I’ Imprimerie Impériale. 
1867. 


WuarteEver may be the -political sins of Louis Napoleon, he at all 
events deserves the thanks of students for his enlightened encourage- 
ment of all learning that is not dangerous to Cesarism. It is true 
that the classical attainments of Professor Rogeard, as displayed in the 
Propos de Labiénus, met with no very flattering reception at the hands 
of the imperial police, but these little eccentricities must be pardoned 
in the founders of dynasties; and when research into the past is not 
animated simply by the desire to excite discontent with the present, 
it finds in the Second Empire an intelligent patron, whose example 
more liberal communities would do well to imitate. Under the stim- 
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ulus thus afforded, France is gradually rendering accessible an amount 
of historical material which must eventually prove of the utmost value 
to all who seek to trace the development of European civilization. 

One of the latest productions of the imperial press is the volume 
named above. M. de Lagréze has already done good service in both 
juridical and historical literature; and his labors were well worthy the 
seal of approbation bestowed on them in the selection of this work for pub- 
lication by the government. Fully impressed with the truth that the 
laws and customs of a race are the surest guides to a knowledge of its 
condition, revealing all that is best worth knowing in its history, he has 
with unflagging zeal sought to reconstruct for us the past of feudal 
noble and peasant in the secluded valleys of Bigorre. This is no easy 
task for a period and region where every village and almost every 
glen has its separate code of laws and charter of liberties ; but his in- 
dustry has been equal to the labor. From every available source, 
printed and manuscript, he has gathered his materials together, and by 
intelligent arrangement and commentary has succeeded in presenting 
us with a faithful delineation of society, as it existed among his native 
mountains, from the commencement of the feudal era until the general 
unification of France under the Bourbons, which prepared the nation 
for the cataclysm of 1789. 

In many respects the subject which M. de Lagréze has so successfully 
treated is a unique one. Without entangling ourselves in the inter- 
minable ethnological quarrels as to the origin of the Basques, it is not 
to be denied that they are a peculiar race, which has maintained its 
individuality under the domination of Celt and Roman, Wisigoth and 
Frank. This individuality continually displays itself throughout the 
institutions reconstructed by M. de Lagréze ; and his wide acquaintance 
with the legislation of other races enables him constantly to point out 
notable contrasts. We have not space for the discussion of the numer- 
ous questions, historical, legal, and social, which suggest themselves on 
almost every page, but we may group together a few particulars con- 
cerning a problem which possesses as much interest in the present as 
in the past. 

One of the peculiarities which distinguished the customs of Bigorre 
would have delighted Gail Hamilton and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
The equality of the sexes was almost complete. In those ages of 
class privileges, the only suffrage permitted to the people was that of 
the vesiau, or vicinage, which, under the charters granted by the sei- 
gneurs, was competent to assemble and deliberate upon the interests of 
the commune. In these assemblages the women were included, as well 
as the men ; they participated in the deliberations and shared in the vote. 
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That they should have enjoyed these political rights is not, however, 
a matter of surprise, when we find, that, in an age of feudality and strict 
primogeniture, the eldest born, without distinction of sex, inherited the 
estate, whether noble or roturier. An elder sister thus excluded her 
brothers. She was the head of the family, and the other children were 
placed under her protection, were legally designated as her esclaus, or 
slaves, were unable to abandon the ancestral roof without her per- 
mission, and were compelled to labor for her, while she was bound to 
support them. If the heiress married, her husband assumed her name 
and came to live with her; while her brothers were to be married to 
heiresses of other families, where their identity and origin were sim- 
ilarly lost. 

Perhaps our advocates for woman’s equality may be disgusted to 
learn, that, while the weaker sex was thus intrusted with all the 
privileges which we have been taught to regard as exclusively mas- 
culine, the gallantry of the Bigorrais went farther and invested their 
women with special rights, which were a tribute rather to their weak- 
ness than their strength. Thus, when a man was slain in war, his widow 
was exempted from all legal process until either she should remarry 
or her sons attain the age for bearing arms. Still more romantically 
chivalrous was the provision which invested the person of woman with 
the sacredness of an asylum. In her presence, as at the altar of God, 
the fugitive criminal could not be seized; his personal safety was 
assured, and he was only to be held liable to the legal fine for his 
offence. “Omni tempore pax teneatur dominabus, . ... ita quod si 
quis ad dominam confugerit, restituto damno quod fecerit, persona 
salvetur.” In an age which esteemed the right of private vengeance as 
one of the dearest of privileges, the sense of respect for women must 
have been profound indeed, when that vengeance could thus be stayed. 

Yet, with all this, there occasionally rises to the surface a remnant of 
the wild aboriginal estimation of woman as the slave and plaything of 
man. It may have been a Basque tradition, or a reminiscence of Ro- 
man license, — it assuredly was not of Teutonic or Gothic origin, — 
that led to the institution of massipia, or recognized concubines, bound 
under notarial contracts to serve their paramours for a definite num- 
ber of years, upon certain specified conditions. Thus, M. de Lagréze 
gives the text of a formal agreement in writing, made in 1462, between 
Augé de Carassus, de Beaucens, on the one part, and Augé d’Abadie, 
de Visos in Bareges, on the other, by which the former delivers to the 
latter his daughter Gailhardine for four years, with a stipulation, that, 
if she should not bear children to him, he was to give her at the end of 
the term eight florins and a furnished bed, according to the customs of 
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Baréges; while, if children were born, they were to be provided for, ac- 
cording to the same customs. If, moreover, the wife of D’ Abadie should 
die during the term of concubinage,— which God forbid, “logue no pla- 
cia a Diu,” as the contract piously exclaims, —then D’Abadie was bound 
to marry Gailhardine, and to institute her as his universal legatee. 
When women were thus bought and sold, and the marriage sacrament 
was thus lightly treated, it is questionable whether the political and legal 
privileges accorded to them made them much happier than they are to- 
day, though exposed to the crying injustice of taxation without repre- 
sentation, It is evident that the franchise did not cure all social evils. 

Somewhat akin in its contempt for womanly modesty is a curious 
feudal tenure quoted by M. de Lagréze from a charter of 1330. When 
the Seigneur de Sadirac married, his vassal, the Seigneur de Bordeu, 
was bound to meet the bride at the boundary of his lands, accompanied 
by all his tenants. There he was to dismount from his horse, to salute 
the lady, assist her to alight, kiss her, and strip her of all her clothes, 
to the chemise, keeping them as his perquisite. If he politely vouch- 
safed to lend her the garments until she reached her home, the cere- 
mony of disrobing her might be postponed until then, but the spoils still 
belonged to him. 

M. de Lagréze’s work covers the whole structure and organization 
of society, and arranges methodically a vast amount of information, 
gathered from all sources accessible to a zealous archologist, concerning 
the institutions of the Middle Ages, military, political, judicial, and so- 
cial. He has, however, a keen eye for the picturesque, and can find 
room, amid disquisitions on ceysaux, questaux, francaux, and cagots, for 
many a curious incident illustrative of customs and manners. We may 
conclude our imperfect sketch of his very interesting volume with one 
of these, which reveals some of the peculiarities of human nature in 
Bigorre. 

About the year 1709, Charles Maumus, of Saint-Ours, an old soldier, 
was condemned to the galleys, for the indiscretion of extorting, with 
the aid of a loaded musket, a signature from his brother-in-law. The 
Marquis of Castelbajac took an interest in the criminal and had him 
released, cautioning him to abandon his habit of carrying fire-arms and 
of hunting. Maumus gratefully pledged himself to respect the wishes 
of his protector; but,as he was the keenest of sportsmen, he soon for- 
got his promises, and, in spite of warnings and remonstrances, his fowl- 
ing-piece again became his inseparable companion. Somewhat irritat- 
ed at this breach of faith, M. de Castelbajac finally summoned him to 
appear, and condemned him to a few days’ imprisonment in the castle 
dungeon, — for the Marquis was a hautjusticier, enjoying the right of 
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pit and gallows, — furca et fossa. Maumus made no resistance, but 
meekly asked to be shown the way to his prison, and the noble conde- 
scended to play turnkey for his involuntary guest. No sooner had they 
reached the place of confinement than Maumus seized his host, thrust 
him within, double-locked the door, and quietly went home, leaving the 
keys on a table in the corridor. The unaccountable disappearance of 
Castelbajac soon alarmed his people, and they vainly searched for him 
in every direction. He might have perished of starvation in his own 
dungeon, had not a tailor’s apprentice chanced to remark that he had seen 
him going with a stranger towards the prison; and this trace being fol- 
lowed up, he was at length released, after passing a most uncomfortable 
night. Strange to say, in place of being incensed at the scurvy trick 
thus played upon him, he took it in good part. The horrors of the dun- 
geon so impressed him, that he resolved never to entomb a fellow-crea- 
ture there again. He complimented Maumus on the strength and dex- 
terity which he had displayed, and, to manifest his consideration for 
him, promised to act as godfather to his next child. Accordingly, the 
curé of Montastrue records the appearance, July 1, 1709, of Messire 
Godefroy Joseph de Durfort de Duras, Marquis de Castelbajac, Sei- 
gneur de Montastruc, ete., and of Mlle. Jeanne de Castelbajac, his sister, 
as godfather and godmother, at the baptism of Godefroy Joseph Mau- 
mus. Even in the eighteenth century life in Bigorre must have re- 
tained much of its primitive wild individuality. 


8.— Ten Years on the Euphrates, or Primitive Missionary Policy 
Illustrated. By Rev. C. H. Wueerer, Missionary in Eastern 
Turkey. With an Introduction by Rev. N. G. Crarx, D. D., Cor. 
Sec. A. B. C. F. M. American Tract Society. 1868. 16mo. pp. 330. 


THERE are two quite opposite theories of missionary work, each of 
which is earnestly defended by experienced evangelists. The one is 
the “ Primitive Missionary ” theory, which makes it the duty of the 
missionary simply to preach the Gospel ; not to civilize, not to educate, 
but to “preach the word” to the people just as they are, and let civil- 
ization and education take care of themselves. It is the preacher’s 
business to “ win souls to Christ” in the most direct manner, to save 
them from eternal death, the penalty for their unbelief and error, and 
incidentally from temporal evils. The missionary is to go among Jews, 
Mohammedans, Armenians, Kurds, and heathen, like Paul, knowing 
nothing but Christ and him crucified. 

The other theory makes civilization and education the basis of Chris- 
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tian knowledge and experience. It would connect preaching with the 
arts of civilized Christian life, and bring the heathen to the Gospel by 
giving them the comforts and the light of the lands where the Gospel 
has found place and way. It would win souls to Christ by changing 
customs, ideas, and principles, and substituting for gross sensualism a 
more spiritual form of life. It would use commercial intercourse, geo- 
graphical science, merchants, and travellers, as evangelical agencies, 
not less than the dogmas of a creed expounded by a consecrated class. 
Warehouses and schools shall be built by the side of tabernacles of 
the faith. This is the theory not only of intelligent world’s-people who 
have broad ideas of Christian salvation, but of some of the most zeal- 
ous and efficient of those who have labored as missionaries in Greece, 
in Syria, and among the idolaters of farther India. 

This is not, however, the theory of Mr. Wheeler, who has given us 
his honest record of ten years’ work on the Euphrates. He holds to 
the other theory, with which he started, that a missionary is first, last, 
and always a preacher of the Gospel, which, as he understands it, is the 
Calvinistic creed. The average American Protestant scheme of sal- 
vation by faith in the atoning blood of Christ is the sum and substance 
of what he had to give, and what he would teach others to give. He 
does not believe in educating the heathen any further than is necessary 
to make them know the terms of salvation. They need only know 
enough to read the Bible and the catechism in their own tongue. It is 
better that they should not know English or French, or come into 
acquaintance with any corrupting rationalism. A little of ethics, a 
trifle of religious romance, may be added; but the religious lit- 
erature allowed must be almost wholly that of saving piety and 
faith. Of the “35,091 volumes, besides many tracts, sold in ten 
years from the book depository in Harpoot, Mr. Wheeler men- 
tions 11,607 copies of the Scriptures, or parts of the same ; 2,758 
Hymn-Books; 231 Church Member’s Guides; Abbott’s Mother at 
Home, 609; Wayland’s Moral Philosophy, 270; Primers, 7,515 ; 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 196; Mary Lothrop, 333; Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 316; Saints’ Rest, 258; Commentary on Matthew, 547; 
James’s Anxious Inquirer, 251; Catechisms, 1,488 ; a Book of Prayers 
for Various Classes, 2,072; and ‘1,700 copies of an excellent little 
work, a sort of Call to the Unconverted.’” This catalogue explains 
Mr. Wheeler’s idea of the missionary work better than any special 
description could do. To those who accept his theory, Mr. Wheeler’s 
account of the process and the results of his work on the Euphrates 
will be very interesting. He and his companions have “ located” twelve 
hundred out-stations, of which they have already occupied sixty-six 
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and propose to occupy about one hundred and ten more, which will 
give one missionary post to every fourteen cities and villages. Most 
of their work is done by native preachers and helpers. They want 
only twelve regular missionaries, with two medical assistants. The 
churches which they have established are mostly self-supporting. One 
of the points on which they most strongly insist is, that the converts 
shall be prompt with their pecuniary gifts, and shall pay their tithes 
punctually. The people are extremely poor; Mr. Wheeler is almost 
pathetic, when he reckons their meagre aggregate of property ; but that 
does not excuse them for slackness in “ giving to the Lord.” The sal- 
vation of their souls is of more importance than the ten per cent which 
they pay for it. 

The region of Eastern Turkey, over which Mr. Wheeler is in some 
sort a missionary bishop, has 170,000 square miles of territory, and 
more than 3,000,000 of people. Only a small part of this vast region 
is yet evangelized. Though the converts are numbered by thousands, 
they make a very small proportion of the whole population, and all the 
missionary work thus far does not seem to have materially changed the 
habits or the spirit of the inhabitants. Some of the converts even will lie 
and cheat. In the short chapter on “ Fruits,” to which we naturally turn, 
we do not find any remarkable evidence of change of heart or change 
of mind among the infidels, Arabs, Kurds, or Turks. The “ chief 
results,” as Mr. Wheeler confesses, have been “among the nominal 
Christians, mainly the Armenians.” Catholic Christians in Turkey 
have been made Protestant Christians. “It is a fact of interest,” says 
Mr. Wheeler, that, while, at one time, in Harpoot and its fifty-four out- 
stations, there were five hundred and ninety-three families of Armenian 
Papists, there are now but two hundred and thirty-three. The word of 
God has proved too strong for the man of sin, backed as he has been 
by the influence of a French consul. In Harpoot city, where at one 
time they made a great show, there is not now a Papist. Another grat- 
ifying instance on which Mr. Wheeler expatiates is the conversion of 
the “ only Unitarian to be found in Harpoot.” This was accomplished 
after much difficulty and many tears and prayers. Another excellent 
consequence of the missionary effort is, that the students in the Theo- 
logical School talk more sense than they used to do, when they speak 
in the prayer meetings. 

The impression from reading Mr. Wheeler's book, which is written 
in a straightforward, unaffected, and clear style, occasionally, however, 
disfigured by those pious phrases from which it is hard for evangelical 
preachers to free themselves, is, on the whole, not cheering. The work 
done does not seem to be of that large and practical kind which gives 
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any promise of permanent results. It has been faithful, persevering, 
and devoted; but we ask, Why could not men like these missionaries, 
with their gifts, their earnestness, and their opportunity, have done 
more than merely teach the people to hear the Scripture with a Cal- 
vinistic exposition, instead of hearing it with a Catholic exposition ? 
It is sad to think that so much of our missionary zeal and money must 
be spent in changing men from one style of creed confession to another 
style of creed confession. We owe the missionaries very much, as 
they are pioneers of civilization, as they have opened unknown lands 
and enlarged human knowledge. The souls they have saved may bear 
record of them in heaven. Yet a great part of their work has always 
been in pulling down what the labors of other missionaries before them 
have built up. We once heard the oldest missionary in Syria say, in 
a public discourse in Beyrout, that the work of Protestant preachers 
in Syria had been, and must continue for a long time to be, “to fight 
the Catholics.” The Christian man of sin must be dethroned before 
they can get at the heathen man of sin. 

As a description of the region of Mesopotamia, and of the opportuni- 
ties for civilization there, Mr. Wheeler’s work is even less full than that 
of Layard and Rawlinson, in their examination of the buried cities of 
three thousand years ayo. 





4.— Modern Women, and what is said of them. A Reprint of a Series 
of Articles in the “Saturday Review,” with an Introduction by 
Mrs. Lucta Gitsert Catnoun. New York: J. S. Redfield. 
1868. 12mo. pp. 371. 


From all sides we hear lamentable accounts of the present state 
of society: that the French salons are dying out, or have already 
ceased to exist; that the race of English conversers is disappearing ; 
that in this country such representatives of the old Knickerbocker and 
Puritan families as are still to be found hold themselves aloof from 
intercourse, except with their fellows, other Knickerbockers and Puri- 
tans, and live in good works and a regretful remembrance of a society 
of which their grandmothers were members. That the Prince of 
Wales delights in “ Champagne Charley” is a small matter, but that 
all England is delighted with it is alarming; that the demi-monde has 
always existed is undeniable, but that its fashions should be copied by 
innocent women is startling: and so of this country we may say that 
people who have no objection to the waltz are displeased with the 
German. And now comes the “ Saturday Review,” and tells us that the 
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“girl of the period” is a creature who dyes, paints, and enamels, — 
studies the arts of vice, that she may render herself attractive to 
those accustomed to its pleasures,— is immodest in dress, behavior, 
and conversation, —and whose whole object in life is to marry the man 
who, of all she knows, has the largest fortune and the least brains. 
“ The girl of the period is a creature who dyes her hair and paints her 
face, as the first articles of her personal religion, — whose sole idea of 
life is plenty of fun and luxury, — and whose dress is the object of such 
thought and intellect as she possesses. Her main endeavor in this is 
to outvie her neighbors in the extravagance of fashion.” “If there is 
a reaction against an excess of Rowland’s Macassar, and hair shiny and 
sticky with grease is thought less nice than if left clean and healthily 
crisp, she dries and frizzes and sticks hers out on end like certain sav- 
ages in Africa, or lets it wander down her back like Madge Wildfire’s, 
and thinks herself all the more beautiful, the nearer she approaches in 
look to a maniac or a negress. With purity of taste, she has lost also 
that far more precious purity and delicacy of perception which some- 
times mean more than appears on the surface. What the demi-monde 
does in its frantic efforts to excite attention she also does in imitation. 
If some fashionable dévergondée en évidence is reported to have come 
out with her dress below her shoulder-blades, and a gold strap for all 
the sleeve thought necessary, the girl of the period follows suit next 
day, and then wonders that men sometimes mistake her for her proto- 
type, or that mothers of girls not quite so far gone as herself refuse 
her as a companion for their daughters.” “ At whatever cost of shocked 
self-love or pained modesty it may be, it cannot be too plainly told to 
the modern English girl that the net result of the present manner of life 
is to assimilate her as nearly as possible to a class of women whom we 
must not call by their proper — or improper — name.” This of course 
touches England primarily, but concerns us also. The same complaints 
are made here, — less in degree, but in kind the same; since the days 
of the “ Potiphar Papers,” every Saratoga and Newport season has 
brought to light an increasing love of luxury, fastness, and display. 
These articles from the “ Saturday Review” are not so clever as 
the attention they have received gives one the right to expect, — an 
attention, indeed, aroused as much by the fierceness of the attack as by 
anything else. And then, as one of the essays points out, any criti- 
cism of woman, however analytic and temperate, excites to hot activity 
an esprit de corps which is not to be found in any other body. Handle 
man as severely as you please, and he will only laugh; but avoid the 
subject of feminine character, if you do not wish to obtain the reputation 
of being both a fool and a barbarian. Most of the papers are in the 
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ordinary “ Saturday Review” manner,—and a most wearisome manner 
it is, when you have a book full of it, — with here and there a clever hit, 
such as this (p. 214): “ Woman alone keeps up the private family 
warfare which in the earlier stages of society required all the energies 
of man”; or this (p. 259), &@ propos of the esprit de corps just alluded 
to: “ Women certainly present the only analogy in the present day to 
that claim of internal jurisdiction for which the Church struggled so 
gallantly in the Middle Ages. No one who sees the serried ranks with 
which she encounters all investigation from without would imagine the 
severity with which she administers justice within.” The most striking 
of these papers is that called the “ Girl of the Period,” and it seems to 
us to have been written by some one who had no hand in the others, or 
at any rate wrote very little of the book. The style is quite different 
from the regular style of the social essay ; and if any of the papers are 
to be attributed to a woman, it may as well be this one, — though, to 
be sure, there is no special need of going so far to seek an author, for 
even this might have been written by a great many people, and the 
whole question of the authorship of the book is not likely to become 
a very vital one, until something more important shall be produced by 
the same hands. 

“ Modern Women” is a tirade against modern Englishwomen, and 
parenthetically against modern women of other nations: we have al- 
ready given aspecimen of the charges. We hear these accusations in 
America as well, and it behooves us to examine the foundation of them, 
that we may discover whether or no they are true, and, if true, what 
the remedy should be. In plain English, are we going to the Devil ? 
Will the Saratoga woman of ten years hence be such a woman as the 
“Saturday Review” describes in these terms: “ Belladonna flashes from 
her eyes, kohl and antimony deepen the blackness of her eyebrows, 
‘bloom of roses’ blushes from her lips”? Is she of this sort now? 
If our politicians are every year becoming more and more corrupt, 
our theatres every year more and more indecent, and our society more 
and more abandoned in its luxury and frivolity, we shall very soon 
reach a point at which there will be little security for life or property, — 
if that in some quarters of the country has not been reached already. 
The soberest of American cities has had its winter’s excitement fur- 
nished by the Cancan, the officers of the law in New York act or 
remain inactive according to the relative length of the plaintiffs’ and 
defendants’ purses, while the hot whirl of Newport and Saratoga serves 
as aready Lethe for all moral obligations. A rather disheartening pic- 
ture might be drawn in this way of our probable future; and yet we 
cannot believe in its truth. 
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The question is, What amount of influence do the forces called social 
exert upon the general current of thought and upon the general moral 
tone of the country? We cannot say how it is in England or France, 
(which latter country, we suspect, has furnished most of the material 
for these essays,) but in America this influence is, on the whole, slight. 
If “ society ” here were in the hands of the older and more prominent 
men and women, in the hands of our great bankers and great orators 
and great merchants and their wives, the extravagance and stupidity 
of which we hear so much might fairly be expected to beget extrava- 
gance and stupidity among all orders and classes, and those who be- 
lieved a general reign of corruption and inanity to be approaching 
would probably form a majority of the thinking public. If the people 
who by their standing attract the attention and mould the fashion of the 
masses are sensual in their tastes and low in their aims, the rest of the 
people will, by coming under their influence, become like them. They 
say, that, when the “ Beggar’s Opera” was first performed in London, 
Sir Robert Walpole, then minister, and well known to be bribing to 
the right and to the left, was in a stage box. On the singing of the 
following air of Lockit’s, all eyes were turned on Sir Robert, and the 
air was encored : — 

“ When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
’T is so pat to all the tribe 
That each cries, That was levelled at me!” 
“ Sir Robert, observing the pointed manner in which the audience ap- 
plied the last line to him, parried the thrust by encoring it with his 
single voice, and thus not only blunted the poetical shaft, but gained a 
general huzza from the audience.” And there can be no doubt that 
Walpole lowered the tone of London society by the clever audacity 
which gained him the huzza. 

But if you seek the leaders of society in America, you do not find 
them in the statesmen, the orators, the presidents of colleges, but in boys 
of twenty-two with a good faculty for dancing, and girls of twenty just 
home from Paris. Or if you look for maturity, you may find it in the 
person of some broken-down stock-gambler, known by his fast horses 
and disreputable life. Even these last are in a small minority; the 
crowd is young, and it is the youth of the crowd, and its consequently 
uninfluential character, upon which we wish to dwell. A generation in 
our society lasts three or at the outside four years, and it is only at the 
close of their social career that our young men and women begin to 
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have any influence in directing the current of thought or action at all. 
The number of persons who in any large American city are at once 
prominent members of “ society,” and also prominent in public life or 
business of any kind, can be counted on the fingers of one hand. And 
it is very easy to see that prominence as a cotillon dancer and prominence 
as a human being are really incompatible, for it requires all the energies 
of one’s nature to be prominent in either capacity. If any one wishes to 
realize the truth of these statements, let him pause a moment and reflect 
upon his probable sensations on being told that some eminent public 
lecturer in the United States was in the habit of spending his summer 
afternoons in driving on the Avenue at Newport, and his winter even- 
ings in leading the German at Delmonico’s. The fact is, that all young 
American men and women, who have any ambition or desire to serve 
mankind, leave “society ” as soon as they arrive at years of discretion ; 
and the result is, that “society” is composed of those who have not yet 
reached years of discretion and those who never will do so, —a society 
not very likely to mould opinion at large, or in the long run to damage 
the cause of morality with those who remain out of it. 

Let us say, that, in making these remarks, we are not speaking of any 
society other than that which is known by this name in our large cities, 
which is recognized as such by reporters of newspapers at Long 
Branch or Saratoga,—the only “society,” properly speaking, in Amer- 
ica. There is, indeed, a larger meaning in the word, which permits it 
sometimes to include any association of men and women for purposes of 
pleasure or instruction, — a meaning which would hardly exclude lec- 
tures or “ readings,” and would certainly comprehend “talking parties.” 
But this is not “ society.” It cannot be too often repeated that society 
in America means the “ German.” 

It is very difficult to substantiate what we have said, because, from 
the fact that the influence of society on opinion is so small, special in- 
stances of its weakness are hard to find. We are obliged to appeal to 
the general sense of the public, and we ask whether we are not borne 
out in our assertion that the people who really direct and change the 
direction of the movements of thought and feeling in the United States 
are people outside the social “ ring” ; that the occupations of “ society ” 
are such as to preclude men and women of real importance and charac- 
ter from taking part in its amusements; that it is composed chiefly of 
boys and girls; that the older persons who remain in it do so because 
they are not sufficiently wise to desire to be elsewhere ; and, finally, 
that, on account of all these things, Newport, Saratoga, and the Fifth 
Avenue are of vastly less importance than they are commonly reputed 
to be. 
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5.— The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New Translation, with a Bio- 
graphical Essay. By E. H. Piumerre, M.A. Alexander 
Strahan: London. 1865. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xcix., 208, 283. 


Tue merits of Mr. Plumptre’s Sophocles have been so generally 
acknowledged, both in England and America, that we hardly need 
re-echo the common opinion. The work has also stood a harder test 
than the severest critics can apply to a modern translation of an ancient 
classic, — it has proved itself readable, and has made Sophocles known 
to a class of readers to whom the Greek and the older versions were 
alike inaccessible. Readers of this class, not scholars or professional 
critics, settle the reputation and value of a work like this. Witness 
the host of translations of Homer which have recently appeared in 
England. Each is made according to some theory of its author as to 
the proper metre for translating Homer, and we have the old poet 
served up in every imaginable form,— Spenserian stanzas, ballad 
measures, hexameters, and blank verse ; but however sound each theory 
appears, when it is plausibly stated, and however each may command 
the assent of able scholars, no one of these translations, we venture 
to say, will ever become really popular, or indeed be read through 
by any one whose enthusiasm has not been kindled in youth by 
the genuine Homer in his native Ionic. But while these learned pro- 
ductions are less read, even in England and America, than Homer 
himself, Pope’s Homer, which sets at defiance all modern theories of 
translation, which recognizes not even the principles in which all other 
translators agree, which is decidedly the most un-Homeric of all, is 
read, and read through, and still remains the only popular translation. 
Pope has one quality which all the others lack, — he is readable. 

The translator of Sophocles is fortunately less troubled than the 
translator of Homer in deciding upon his metre. With almost com- 
plete unanimity, the English ten syllable iambic verse has been chosen 
to represent the Greek iambic trimeter; and we are glad to see that 
Mr. Plumptre has accepted it without hesitation in his translation of 
the dialogue. Chiefly owing to the preponderance of monosyllables in 
English, our verse of ten syllables appears to the ear as long as a Greek 
verse of twelve syllables; and our Alexandrine is much too slow and 
heavy to represent its exact metrical equivalent in Greek. When we 
consider the immense advantage gained by a translator who can use 
the metre of the original, we need not be surprised at finding Mr. 
Plumptre’s version of the dialogue of Sophocles by far the most suc- 
cessful part of his work. He here combines spirit and elegance with 
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great fidelity to both the thought and the expression of the original. In 
the choral passages there is a harder problem to solve, and equal suc- 
cess would show far greater merit. Three courses are here open to the 
translator. He may attempt to render each verse by the exact rhyth- 
mical equivalent ; he may decide for himself what English verse best 
represents each Greek verse, as Mr. Blackie in his A°schylus, and 
many recent translators of Homer have done; or he may disregard 
the Greek metres altogether, and merely render each chorus by an Eng- 
lish lyric poem. Mr. Plumptre has chosen the last course, and goes so 
far as to translate strophe and antistrophe by different metres. He 
aims merely at “maintaining a general harmony of tone between the 
corresponding members of a choral ode.” A poet here has a hard 
choice to make. He is warned against attempting the second course by 
the discord in the camp of the translators of Homer; for while there is 
such a vigorous contest as to the true representative of the Homeric 
hexameter, what hope is there that any two scholars will agree upon 
the equivalents of choriambics and dochmiacs? And as to the first 
course, the poetic inspiration which could survive imprisonment in real 
English choriambics and dochmiacs, through the weary length of seven 
tragedies, can safely defy criticism under any metrical form it may 
choose to adopt. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Plumptre’s 
choral odes are much less Sophoclean than the dialogue. In fact, such 
choruses as the first of the Antigone and the Evimmov, feve, raode xapas 
in the CEdipus Coloneus are, like the Iliad and Odyssey, really inacces- 
sible to those who cannot read them in Greek, — although very pretty 
and pleasant songs containing the same ideas may be written in other 
languages. 

Mr. Plumptre’s translation is in the fullest sense original. He has, 
he tells us, “but the scantiest possible acquaintance” with the works 
of his predecessors; and his own has doubtless gained thereby more 
than it has lost. This independent course renders a translator more 
liable to mistakes, while it makes an occasional blunder pardonable. 
We will mention a few instances of this kind, some of which are so 
obvious that it is wonderful how they could have escaped the translator's 
notice in the proof-sheets. 

In Antig. 263, Mr. Plumptre translates, “And so he ’scaped our 
ken.” Whether we read with the Mss. éevye rd i) idévai, or adopt 
any of the emendations made toavoid the anapest, the meaning must 
be the same, Hvery one denied all knowledge, or refused to know. 

In Antig. 500, he translates, “Of all thy words not one pleases me 
now, nor aye is like to please,” overlooking the change from dpeordv 
ovder to pnd’ dpeabein more, and may they never please me ! 
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In Antig. 637, 638, he gives, 
“ No marriage weighs one moment in the scales 
With me, while thou art prospering in thy reign.” 
But a glance at the preceding clause, “ Do thou direct with thy wise 
counsels,” shows that cot xadés fyoupevou refers to Creon’s parental, not 
his regal authority. The son means to say that no marriage shall 
weigh one moment against his father’s good advice, cadés containing 
the same intentional ambiguity as dwop6ois, vs. 636. 

Antig. 754, xraiav ppevoces, dv ppevav avris xevds, which Dr. Donald- 
son has neatly rendered, “ Unschooled thyself, beware of schooling me,” 
is strangely mistranslated by Mr. Plumptre, “To thy cost thou shalt 
learn wisdom, having none thyself.” 

Antig. 1016 — 1018, he thus translates : — 

“ Our sacred hearths are full of food for dogs 
And birds unclean, the flesh of that poor wretch,” etc. 


Here the mistake seems to be chiefly in construction, the meaning being 
that the altars are infected by means of (imé) dogs and birds with the 
eaten flesh (Sopas) of the son of CEdipus. The meaning of Bopas will 
be seen by reference to AEsch. Agam. 1220, where Cassandra has a 
vision of the murdered children of Thyestes, xeipas xpedv mAnOovres 
olxeias Bopas, i. e. with their hands full of their own flesh which was 
taken as food. In Antig. 1018 we have a genitive (yovov) in the place 
of olxeias, and Bopas is governed by mAnpets. 

In Antig. 1232, Mr. Plumptre mars the effect of the tragic scene in 
the tomb by making Hemon spit in his father’s face just before he 
stabs himself. He translates, “ Glared at him, spat upon his face, and 
draws, still answering nought, the sharp two-edged sword.” But rricas 
tporame must mean with a look of loathing, just as peduicas rpordre 
means with a smiling face. The other interpretation would seem at 
least to require els rpocwrov. 

In C&dip. Colon. 581, “ And [how] shall this, the gain thou bring’st, 
be clear?” the word how, translating woig, must have been omitted by 
a misprint. 

CEdip. Colon. 1262, 1263, Mr. Plumptre translates, — 

“ And she, my sister, as it seems, provides 
For this poor life its daily sustenance.” 
Polynices has just spoken of the foul dress and uncombed hair of 
(Edipus, and now he says that his food is close akin to these (ddedpa 
rovracw). Mr. Plumptre seems to mistake ddeAdpa for ddeApA, in spite 
of the metre, and to make it the subject of qopei. 
In dip. Colon. 1299, — 
“ The dread Erinnys is the chiefest cause,” — 
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“the” is probably a misprint for thy, as Sophocles says ri oj 
*Epwvuv. 

Electr. 20 is translated, “before ye enter, taking rest, the roof of 
living man.” The Greek is mpiv odv tw dvdpav éLodocropeiv oréyns, 
before any man comes out from his house. 

Electr. 544, 545, is translated, “Or was it that her father [Aga- 
memnon] cast aside, cold-blooded, hard, all yearning for my child, 
which Menelaos had?” Here there is certainly room for difference 
of opinion; but we can hardly doubt that every one, on second thought, 
will accept the interpretation of the Scholia, and render the last clause, 
Mevédew & éviv, while he had (yearning) for the children of Menelaos. 
Hermann points out the position of pév in vs. 544, which seems de- 
cisive as to the construction. 

We notice one remarkable mistake in the Introduction, p. xliv. Mr. 
Plumptre is describing the memorable scene in the Athenian theatre, 
when the young Sophocles first appeared in tragedy as the rival of 
ZEschylus. The excitement was intense, and the audience were divided 
into nearly equal parties, each eager for the success of its favorite. 
It was the usual duty of the chief Archon to choose by lot five judges, 
from a limited number of candidates previously designated by the 
Senate, to decide the contest and award the prizes. The Archon was 
afraid that any decision given by judges thus appointed would excite a 
tumult among the partisans of the defeated poet. Just in time to re- 
lieve him from his trouble, Cimon and the other nine generals entered 
the theatre, having returned from their expedition to Scyros with the 
bones of Theseus. He did not allow them to withdraw, after they had 
performed the sacrifice to Bacchus for which they came, but ap- 
pointed them judges of the contest, and compelled them to decide 
between the rival poets. The result was the triumph of Sophocles 
and the bitter mortification of /Eschylus. This is the story, as told 
by Plutarch. Mr. Plumptre, however, says of the generals, that the 
magistrate “stopped them before they withdrew, and bound them by 
an oath to name ten judges, one from each tribe, the best and worthiest 
they could find, whose names would guard against the least suspicion of 
unfairness.” This mistake shows that Mr. Plumptre took his story 
from Plutarch himself, and not from any modern account; but he mis- 
understands the passage. Plutarch says (Cim. § 8): Ov« ddijxev avrods 
dredOeiv, GAN’ dpxacas jvayxace Kabioa Kai xpivas déxa Svras, amd udjs pas 
éxaorov,— i.e. The magistrate did not let the generals leave the theatre, but 
he administered the judges’ oath to them, and compelled them to sit and 
judge, they being ten, each representing one tribe. Mr. Plumptre seems 
to translate xpiva: déxa dvras, to choose ten judges, and then to adapt 
the rest of the story as best he can to that interpretation. 
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| These instances of carelessness are exceptions in Mr. Plumptre’s 
work, which is generally done with great care and fidelity, and shows 
an accurate and scholarly acquaintance with the letter and the spirit of 
the original. 





6.— Poems of Joun Jamis Piatt. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co., 
1868. 12mo. pp. 231. 


One of the dreams of our earlier horoscope-mongers was, that a 
poet should come out of the West, fashioned on a scale somewhat .pro- 
portioned to our geographical pretensions. Our rivers, forests, moun- 
tains, cataracts, prairies, and inland seas were to find in him their 
antitype and voice. Shaggy he was to be, brown-fisted, careless of 
proprieties, unhampered by tradition, his Pegasus of the half-horse, 
half-alligator breed. By him at last the epos of the New World was 
to be fitly sung, the great tragi-comedy of democracy put upon the stage 
for all time. It was a cheap vision, for it cost no thought; and, like all - 
judicious prophecy, it muffled itself from criticism in the loose drapery _ 
of its terms. Till the advent of this splendid apparition, who should 
dare affirm positively that he would never come? that, indeed, he was 
impossible? And yet his impossibility was demonstrable, nevertheless. 

Supposing a great poet to be born in the West, though he would 
naturally levy upon what had always been familiar to his eyes for his 
images and illustrations, he would almost as certainly look for his ideal 
somewhere outside of the life that lay immediately about him. Life 
in its large sense, and not as it is temporarily modified by manners or 
politics, is the only subject of the poet; and though its elements lie 
always close at hand, yet in its unity it seems always infinitely distant, 
and the difference of angle at which it is seen in India and in Minnesota 
is almost inappreciable. Moreover, a rooted discontent seems always to 
underlie all great poetry, if it be not even the motive of it. The Iliad 
and the Odyssey paint manners that are only here and there incidentally 
true to the actual, but which in their larger truth had either never 
existed or had long since passed away. Had Dante’s scope been nar- 
rowed to contemporary Italy, the Divina Commedia would have been 
@ picture-book merely. But his theme was Man, and the vision that 
inspired him was of an Italy that never was nor could be, his political 
theories as abstract as those of Plato or Spinoza. Shakespeare shows us 
less of the England that then was than any other considerable poet of his 
time. The struggle of Goethe’s whole life was to emancipate himself 
from Germany, and fill his lungs for once with a more universal air. 
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Yet there is always a flavor of the climate in these rare fruits, some 
gift of the sun peculiar to the region that ripened them. If we are 
ever to have a national poet, let us hope that his nationality will be 
of this subtile essence, something that shall make him unspeakably 
nearer to us, while it does not provincialize him for the rest of man- 
kind. The popular recipe for compounding him would give us, per- 
haps, the most sublimely furnished bore in human annals. The novel 
aspects of life under our novel conditions may give some freshness of 
color to our literature ; but democracy itself, which many seem to re- 
gard as the necessary Lucina of some new poetic birth, is altogether 
too abstract an influence to serve for any such purpose. If any Ameri- 
can author may be looked on as in some sort the result of our social 
. and political ideal, it is Emerson, who, in his emancipation from the 
traditional, in the irresponsible freedom of his speculation, and his faith 
in the absolute value of his own individuality, is certainly, to some 
extent, typical; but if ever author was inspired by the past, it is he, 
and he is as far as possible from the shaggy hero of prophecy. Of 
the sham-shaggy, who have tried the trick of Jacob upon us, we have 
had quite enough, and may safely doubt whether this satyr of mas- 
querade is to be our representative singer. Were it so, it would not 
be greatly to the credit of democracy as an element of esthetics. 
But we may safely hope for better things. 

The themes of poetry have been pretty much the same from the 
first; and if a man should ever be born among us with a great imagi- 
nation, and the gift of the right word, — for it is these, and not sublime 
spaces, that make a poet, — he will be original rather in spite of de- 
mocracy than in consequence of it, and will owe his inspiration quite as 
much to the accumulations of the Old World as to the promises of the 
New. But for a long while yet the proper conditions will be wanting, . 
not, perhaps, for the birth of such a man, but for his development and 
culture. At present, with the largest reading population in the world, 
perhaps no country ever offered less encouragement to the higher forms 
of art or the more thorough achievements of scholarship. Even were 
it not so, it would be idle to expect us to produce any literature so 
peculiarly our own as was the natural growth of ages less communica- 
tive, less open to every breath of foreign influence. Literature tends 
more and more to become a vast coicmonwealth, with no dividing lines 
of nationality. Any more Cids, or Songs of Roland, or Nibelungens, or 
Kalewalas are out of the question, — nay, anything at all like them; 
for thé necessary insulation of race, of country, of religion, is impos- 
sible, even were it desirable. Journalism, translation, criticism, and 
facility of intercourse tend continually more and more to make the 
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thought and turn of expression in cultivated men identical all ever the 
world. Whether we like it or not, the costume of mind and body is 
gradually becoming of one cut. 

When, therefore, the young Lochinvar comes out of the West, his 
steed may be the best in all the wide border, but his pedigree will run 
back to Arabia, and there will be no cross of the saurian in him. A 
priori, we should expect of the young Western poet that he would aim 
rather at elegance and refinement than at a display of the rude'vigor 
that is supposed to be his birthright; for to him culture will seem the 
ideal thing, and, in a country without a past, tradition will charm all 
the more that it speaks with a foreign accent, and stirs the gypsy 
blood of imagination. This was conspicuous in Mr. Howells, who has 
shown, perhaps, as remarkable an aptitude for a purely literary career 
as any author we have yet produced. It is characteristic also of Mr. 
Piatt, whom we like none the worse that he is perfectly civilized, and 
does not try to palm off upon us the stage Metamora, whose war-paint 
is ludicrously belied by his Caucasian features and gait. Yet there is 
something agreeably and unmistakably Western in him, for all that. 
“The Mower in Ohio,” “The Pioneer's Chimney,” “ King’s Tavern,” 
“ Riding to Vote,” and other of his poems, are examples of what we 
mean. In these he shows that true poetic insight which creates the 
ideal under the common and familiar, which are but ribs of death to 
the unanointed eye. “The Pioneer’s Chimney,” especially, is a simple 
story, so simply told as to reach a natural dignity and pathos that inter- 
est and move us strongly. Without being in any sense an imitation of 
Wordsworth, it may compare favorably with the best narrative parts of 
“The Excursion.” “The Mower in Ohio,” also, has touches of singu- 
lar beauty and tenderness. Indeed, throughout the volume, there is a 
pensiveness without despondency, as of Indian summer. In’ his gen- 
eral choice of subjects, and mode of treating them, we find a native 
sweetness and humanity, a domesticity of sentiment, that is very 
attractive. Whoever likes simple thoughts and feelings, simply ex- 
pressed, as much as we do, will like this book. That there is a vein of 
subtilty, and an answerable grace of form and phrase, in Mr. Piatt; the 
charming little poem which we copy will show. 


“ SLEEP. 


“ The mist crawls over the River, 
Hiding the shore on either side ; 
And, under the veiling mist forever, 
Neither hear we nor feel we the tide. 


“ But our skiff has the will of the River, 
Though nothing is seen to be passed ; 
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Though the mist hide it forever, forever, 
The current is drawing as fast. 

“ The matins sweet from the far-off town 
Fill the air with their beautiful dream ; 
The vespers were hushing the twilight down 
When we lost our oars in the stream.” 

The volume is a very pretty one, and speaks well for Western print- 
ing and taste. It is to be reprinted here by Hurd and Houghton. 





7.—1. The Popham Colony. A Discussion of its Historical Claims. 
With a Bibliography of the Subject. Boston: J. K. Wiggin and 
Lunt. 1866. 8vo. pp. 72. 

2.— Boston Daily Advertiser, September 1, 1868. Popham Celebra- 
tion, 1868. 

3.— Brunswick Telegraph, September 4, 1868. Popham Celebration, 
1868. 


Ir is now six years since a new wonder appeared in the cosmogra- 
phy of our early New England history. The wise men of the East 
were the first to discover it, and, leaving their lumbering and ship- 
building, they followed the strange spectacle until it appeared to them 


to stand over a rocky peninsula at the mouth of the Kennebec River. 
Here they assembled, a great multitude which no man has numbered, 
on the 29th of August, 1862, and, with the solemn ritual of the Church 
of England, a formal oration, toasts, set speeches, and clam-bake, they 
celebrated the nativity of colonization on these New England shores. 

It is little to the purpose of the present inquiry that historical in- 
quirers in other localities did not see the appearance we have alluded 
to, —or that some-resident observers regarded it as a meteor soon to burn 
itself out, and others as a will-o’-the-wisp to lead the unwary into bogs of 
delusion. Living beyond the charmed circle which was favorable for 
observation, our testimony respecting the fact and nature of this phe- 
nomenon would have little value. To the Eastern astrologers it was as 
plain as a pike-staff. It is also a matter of history that the Maine His- 
torical Society has made the 29th of August a memorial day, and that, 
under its auspices, celebrations have been held upon the “ sacred spot ” 
on each recurring anniversary since 1862, at a season of the year when 
the baleful influence of the dog-star is in the ascendant. 

The proceedings of the first celebration fill a volume of 512 pages; 
and a bibliography of the literature on the subject, printed in 1866, 
contains the titles of ninety-eight pamphlets and separate articles, pro 
and con, which had been printed up to that time. -The precise condi- 
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tion of the tally at the present moment we are not able to state. There 
seems to be no abatement in the interest in, or the attendance on, these 
celebrations from year to year; and as they afford a broad margin for 
honest and courteous difference of opinion, and an incitement to histori- 
cal inquiry into the verities and traditions of New England colonization, 
we have every reason to congratulate our Eastern friends that they 
have fixed upon an anniversary which they may call their own, and to 
express the hope that Popham-Day may never be stricken from their 
local calendar. 

These celebrations are usually attended by some fifteen hundred or 
two thousand persons. A generous hospitality welcomes visitors from 
abroad ; and an excursion to Popham is one of the most delightful that 
can be made on our New England coast. It was a great oversight in 
the Pilgrims, for which we can hardly excuse them, that they did not 
make their landing in the dog-days, instead of the winter solstice. In 
that event, memorial exercises at Plymouth might have been perpetual. 

In April, 1606, King James I. granted by charter to two companies 
the continent of North America, from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth 
degree of latitude, all of which was then called Virginia. This territory 
was to be divided into nearly equal portions, — the London Company 
taking the southern portion, and the Plymouth Company the northern. 
Sir John Popham, Lord Chief Justice of England, was the principal 
patron of the North Virginia scheme. Colonies were sent out by both 
these companies about the same time. The South Virginia Colony 
arrived at Jamtstown in April, 1607 ; and the North Virginia, or Pop- 
ham Colony, at the mouth of the Kennebec in August of the same year. 
The Southern Colony, after many vicissitudes, effected a permanent set- 
tlement ; the Northern Colony made a sudden and complete failure. 

The lattet company consisted of about one hundred and twenty per- 
sons, under the command of George Popham, brother of the Chief Jus- 
tice. They landed near the site of the modern Fort Popham. Here they 
built a fort, rude dwellings, and a storehouse. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber one of the vessels which brought them over set sail for England, 
and seventy-five of the colonists took this first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to abandon the enterprise and go back to their native coun- 
try. The forty-five persons who were left behind spent a wretched 
winter, quarrelled with the Indians, lost their storehouse by fire, and, 
when the vessel returned in the spring with provisions, they also de- 
serted the spot. “ And this,” says the chronicler who has given the 
fullest account of the matter, “was the end of that northerne colony 
uppon the river Sachadehoc [Kennebec].” 

These, in brief, are the main facts respecting the enterprise which 
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are not disputed. There are questions connected with these facts on 
which there is a difference of opinion, and the discussion of these con- 
stitutes what is called “The Popham Controversy.” Among these 
questions are the following. 

Was this a settlement, or only one of the many early and unsuccess- 
ful attempts at colonization? If a settlement, was it, as is claimed, 
the first settlement on the shores of New England? In what respect 
are its claims superior to those of Gosnold’s company, who landed at 
Cuttyhunk, on the south shore of Massachusetts, in 1602, where they 
built a fort and a storehouse, and remained several months, and, re- 
turning to England with a valuable freight, gave the most favorable 
accounts of the country? What was the character of the main body 
of these Popham colonists? Were they honest men? or were they cul- 
prits, “men endangered by the law”? Were they any better material 
than was sent to Virginia, concerning which Thomas Fuller, in “ Holy 
and Profane States,” says: “ If the planters be such as leap thither from 
the gallows, can any hope for cream out of scum, when men send, as I 
may say, Christian savages to heathen savages?” Were these Popham 
men better than those who were taken out by the French adventurers 
about this period, and were picked up from the jails of Paris, “ crimi- 
nals of any sort, except those convicted of treason, or counterfeiting the 
king’s currency” ? (Hazard, I. 21.) Such being the universal mode of 
colonization at that time, is not the burden of proof on those who ad- 
voeate the importance of the Popham Colony to show, if they can, that 
the Popham men were of a better class? Was Chief Justice Popham 
a man likely to engage in any high or honorable undertaking? or was 
he, as his biographers intimate, the vilest wretch that ever disgraced 
the judicial ermine? Did he obtain his elegant estate of Littlecote 
Hall in Wiltshire by compounding “felony? Did he, as Aubrey 
says, “stock or plant [Northern] Virginia out of all the jails of Eng- 
land”? What did Popham’s biographer, Lloyd, mean by saying, “ He 
first set up the discovery of New England to maintain and employ 
those that could not live honestly in the Old”? To whom did Lord 
Bacon, who was a promoter of colonization in America, refer, when he 
wrote on Plantations in 1625: “It is a shameful and unblessed thing 
to take the scum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the 
people with whom you plant; and not only so, but it spoileth the plan- 
tation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to the discredit of the plantation ” ? 

What relation, if any, did the Popham Colony have to subsequent 
and successful settlements, —the Plymouth and the Massachusetts 
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Bay Colonies? Did it promote or discourage schemes of coloniza- 
tion? Why is it that not a person connected as a coionist with the 
Popham attempt ever engaged in a subsequent undertaking, as did 
Gosnold and his companions? Unless some connection can be shown‘ 
between the failure of Popham and the success of Plymouth, what is 
there to be proud of in the former? ‘Was it not the most fortunate 
event in the history of Maine, that her soil was saved from a feudal 
tenure by the ruin of Chief Justice Popham’s schemes? What single 
name of any moment has this Popham affair given to history? Shall 
we be told that we have the name of Richard Seymour, the chaplain? 
What ‘do we know of Richard Seymour, the chaplain, except that he 
preached two sermons, and read prayers on sundry occasions, — once in 
the presence of some Indians, who, not understanding a word that was 
said, listened with “great reverence and attention”? At this period 
the common clergy of the Church of England had sunk so low in the 
social scale, that “Queen Elizabeth,” says Macaulay (I. 328), “issued 
orders that no clergyman should presume to marry a servant-girl with- 
out the consent of the master or mistress,” — and that “the chaplain 
was the resource of a lady’s maid, whose character had been blown 
upon, and who was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward.” 

Have not the rhetorical statements of the Popham orators been too 
highly colored, — as in the opening sentence of the oration at the first 
celebration: “ We commemorate to-day the great event of American 
history”? or the commencement of Senator Patterson’s oration in 
1865: “This [Fort Popham] is hallowed ground”? Is it true, that, as 
a political event, the Plymouth settlement was not of the slightest con- 
sequence or importance (Poor’s Vindication of Gorges, p. 72)? that 
“ Plymouth was a nursling of Maine” (Popham Memorial, p. 49) ? 
or that “ Massachusetts even may look back with gratitude, as she be- 
holds the fostering hand of Maine, as an elder sister, watching at the 
cradle of her own infancy (Ibid. 152) ? 

These questions might be extended without limit; but the specimens 
we have given show the direction and scope of the controversy. 

Since the opening celebration in 1862, when Professor Emory 
Washburn and Mr. John Wingate Thornton, two invited guests from 
Massachusetts, entered their protests against the authority of the new 
gospel of Popham, — the former in felicitous badinage, and the latter 
in rugged and ungracious facts from history, — no one from abroad, un- 
less he was a trimmer or a believer in the new dispensation, has been 
asked to speak at the annual gatherings of the faithful, till the pres- 
ent year. Professor Washburn’s address, after a correspondence with 
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the speaker, and his disavowal of an intention to ridicule the claims set 
up by the Maine Historical Society, was admitted to a place in the 
“ Popham Memorial.” This honor, however, was denied to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and hence the “ Memorial ” contains no intimation that he made 
an address or was present. The speech was subsequently printed in 
the Congregational Quarterly for April, 1863, and soon after in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges,” with 
copious notes, justifying from historical sources the views the speaker 
had expressed at the celebration. Mr. Thornton’s references and cita- 
tions were so thorough and exhaustive, that little additional matter has 
been or can be gleaned on the subject. Professor Washburn, in the 
course of his remarks, said : — , 

“He came here determined, let what would happen, to protest against 
everything that denied that Plymouth was the true hive of the ‘ Universal 
Yankee Nation.’ He confessed, however, he had been utterly disarmed by 
the courtesies he had shared here to-day, and he would no longer protest 
against anything; and if anybody were to insist that Noah’s ark landed 
on one of these hills, and would get up a celebration like this to commemo- 
rate it, he would volunteer to come and take part in it, without doubting it 
was true.” (Memorial Volume, p. 157.) 


Mr. Thornton’s unacceptable remarks may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

“The [Popham] enterprise was invested with all the material strength 
which wealth and hope of gain could devise. There seemsto have been no 
physical defect, and we must look to the‘ inward bruise’ for the latent causes 
of its inevitable failure. At Sagadahoc, disappointed hopes of gain and 
unmanly fear lowered the red-cross flag of St. George, and the well-supplied 
ships of relief returned to England freighted with stories of suffering from 
the lips of strong men; while at Plymouth, where more than half the number 
were women and children, and where the spring flowers fell on the graves of 
their governor and more than half their company, there was not one weak 
heart. . . . . Have we not reason, Mr. President, in this review, to lift up our 
hearts with devout gratitude to Almighty God, that by his Providence the 
founding of our institutions was left to nobler men, with nobler thoughts, — to 
the English Puritans?” 

The principal orator of the occasion, Mr. John A. Poor, commenced 
his oration by a clear statement of what the Maine Historical Society 
claims. 


“ We commemorate to-day the great event of American history. We are 
assembled on the spot that witnessed the first formal act of possession of New 
England by a British colony under the authority of a royal charter. We 
have come here, on the two hundred and fifty-fifth anniversary of that event, 
to rejoice in the manifold blessings that have flowed to us from that act, — to 
place on record a testimonial of our appreciation of the value of that day’s 
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work, — to transmit to future generations an expression of our regard for the 
illustrious men who laid the foundation of England’s title to the continent, 
and gave a new direction to the history of the world.” 

Mr. George Folsom in 1863, Mr. Edward E. Bourne in 1864, and 
Professor (now Senator) J. W. Patterson in 1865, delivered orations 
(all of which have been printed) in support of these claims. Mr. E. 
C. Benedict, of New York, and Mr. Samuel F. Haven, of Worcester, 
have printed elaborate papers contesting them. 

The pamphlet entitled “The Popham Colony; a Discussion of its 
Historical Claims,” is a collection of articles which grew out of a sharp 
criticism, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, of Professor Patterson’s ora- 
tion in 1865. The disputants were Mr. William F. Poole, of Boston, 
the writer of the criticism, against the claims of the colony, and the 
‘Rev. Dr. Edward Ballard, of Brunswick, Me., in their defence. The 
discussion covers the main points of the controversy, and to it is ap- 
‘pended a bibliography of the subject. 

The present status of the Popham theory in the minds of those who 
put it before the world six years ago, and also the spirit with which a 
dissent from this theory was received, may perhaps best be shown by 
two extracts from reports of the last celebration,* which we find in the 
newspapers. The first is from the Brunswick Telegraph of Septem- 
ber 4, 1868, the report evidently having been prepared by one in sym- 
pathy with the occasion. 

“ Hon. James W. Bradbury, of Augusta, on taking the chair, said that near 
this spot the colony under Captain George Popham landed, and took formal 
possession of this Northern Virginia in the name and behalf of the crown of 
England, thus making a chartered and authorized beginning to the subse- 
quent colonization of New England. The members of the enterprise en- 
dured great privations and losses, which compelled them to abandon the 
settlement and return home. Yet they made the first attempt to introduce 
English civilization upon these shores. The commemoration of this effort is 
our purpose to-day. In carrying out this purpose we-have no spirit of rivalry 
to indulge against the later settlements of New York and Plymouth. We 
wish to preserve and present the fact of this first authorized beginning to oc- 
cupy this part of the New World. Great merit is due to these pioneers. 
Their energy secured the country to English rule against French dominion, 
and was the beginning of a series of great events that have appeared in the 
history of our people.” : 


The other extract is from the Boston Daily Advertiser of Septem- 
ber 1. “Mr. William F. Poole, of Boston, was called upon for a speech, 
who said that he hardly knew whether or not to thank the President 





* The committee of arrangements this year enlarged their programme by in- 
viting gentlemen who were not in sympathy with their peculiar views. 
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for’ placing him in this position. He was here am imvited guest, 
but with no intimation that he should be called upon, and hence he 
came with no impromptu speech in his pocket. The only explanation 
of his being invited was that he did not believe in the exalted claims 
which have been set up for the Popham Colony, and in the controversy 
on this subject he has expressed his dissent in the freest and most une- 
quivocal manner. He considered it a duty to observe the courtesies of 
hospitality ; but he did fear, if he made a speech, he should say some- 
thing to offend his hospitable friends, and which he might himself re- 
gret. A general desire was expressed that he should go on.” 

“ Well, then,” said he, “ while I do not hold with my friend, Mr. Poor, that 
the Popham Colony was ‘the great event of American history,’ I am ready 
to admit that it was an event of significance. It was the Bull Run of Eng- 
lish colonization in these parts. In that light it comes within the scope and 
dignity of history. He who sneers at Bull Run makes a mistake. Without 
Bull Run, in our late war, we might never have had Appomattox Court- 
House. We should have had as a substitute White Sulphur Springs; and 
from the hands of rebels the treacle of compromise, instead of their arms in 
unconditional surrender. Bull Run brought our people up to comprehend 
the issues at stake, the character of the enemy, and the mistakes to be 
avoided. War was no longer a five days’ parade or a ninety days’ junketing. 
It became from that moment stern, reality, — a life-and-death struggle. The 
lesson was sufficient for the whole war, and was never 12peated. 

“So with the Popham Colony. It was the last of a series of feudal at- 
tempts to colonize this continent in the interest of a large landed proprietor 
or company, in which the colonists were tenants with no fee in the land, It 
had been practised before by the French adventurers, Cartier, La Roche, and 
De Monts, and in the same year at Virginia. But, in the providence of God, 
New England was not to be settled in this manner. The Popham men, re- 
turning to England, gave the most unfavorable accounts of the country, ‘ bur- 
dening,’ says Sir William Alexander, 1630, the bounds ‘where they had 
been with all the aspersions that possibly they could devise/seeking by that 
means to discourage all others.’ In consequence of these reports, schemes of 
colonization were paralyzed in England for the next thirteen years, and would 
have remained so for a longer period, if the Plymouth colonists had not 
proved those statements to be incorrect. The great emigration to Massachu- 
setts Bay soon followed ; and they were your ancestors, as well as mine. The 
blood of a Popham colonist runs in the veins of no person here present. I 
see in your upturned faces the Puritan lineaments, and your State to-day is 
teeming with the fruits of Puritan enterprise and thrift. You own your 
acres, and are tenants of no man. We stand on common ground, and it is 
the pride of Maine and Massachusetts that they have a common origin and a 
common destiny.” 

These remarks were listened to with respect, and at times with ap- 
plause. When he closed, the President and other gentlemen expressed 
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their gratification at the frankness and courtesy with which the speaker 
had uttered his views. 

The platform at Popham is now free ; and if the claims of the Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies to be regarded as the fountain- 
heads of our civilization shall hereafter find no defenders on Popham- 
Day, may we not consider as confirmed the theory of the Maine His- 
torical Society, that, either by an oversight or a conspiracy, the primal 
facts of New England history were perverted by all the writers on the 
subject for more than two centuries, and that our Yankee nation was 
settled under Episcopal instead of Puritan auspices? In that event, 
is all history, except the “ Popham Memorial,” to be rewritten? Ply- 
mouth Rock to become merely a Blarney-stone? arm-chairs and 
cradles that came over in the Mayflower to be split up for fire-wood ? 
Pilgrim-Day eloquence and poetry by the bushel to be given over to 
the trunk-makers and the paper-mill? Shades of Carver, Bradford, 
and Brewster, of Webster, Choate, and Everett, defend us! 

A very extraordinary circumstance connected with this matter is, 
that the importance of the Popham Colony never dawned upon the 
minds of the people of Maine, nor indeed of any living being except 
Mr. John A. Poor, till about six years ago. Mr. Poor received his 
illumination some three years earlier, when he prepared his address on 
“ English Colonization in America: A Vindication of the Claims of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, as the Father of English Colonization in 
America,” which he delivered in 1859 before the Historical Societies 
of Maine and New York, and which was printed in 1862, and ap- 
pended to the “Popham Memorial.” To Mr. Poor belongs the un- 
questioned honor of being the discoverer, if not the inventor, of the 
Popham theory. Energy and persistence like his never fail of their 
reward. The first call for a public meeting at Bath to make arrange- 
ments for recognizing the event was issued July 10, 1862. The 
opening sentence of this call is characteristic: “Bath being the natural 
seaport of and for the Kennebec River, it would seem proper that she 
should be a little more before the public.” 

Another remarkable fact which arrests the attention of the historical 
student is, that a colony of so much importance gave no names to 
localities on the shores of Maine. Names are historical memorials in 
themselves. Plymouth has had a name and an uninterrupted record 
since 1620. Where were the name and record of Popham during 
these centuries? Who ever saw the name on any map other than the 
one bound up in the “ Popham Memorial”? There it is simply the 
name of a fort, which was christened only six years ago, in compliance 
with a request made to the War Department by a committee of the 
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Maine Historica] Society, who had in charge the arrangements of the 
first celebration. The locality where the landing was made is in the 
town of Phipsburg, so called in honor of Sir William Phips, the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1690. The narrow peninsula now pointed 
out as the veritable and “sacred spot” is called Horsecatch Point. 
The fact that the place was useful for catching horses at the close of 
their summer pasturage was a more important circumstance in the 
minds of the early settlers than that it was the birthplace of English 
colonization on these New England shores. We mention these things 
not as casting any discredit upon the claims now under consideration, 
but as a singular proof of the caprice of fame, and as pertaining to the 
‘ curiosities of historical inquiry. 

The cireumstance that an English colony landed somewhere in 
this vicinity seems, therefore, to have faded from the memory of the 
native residents; and yet all the general histories of New England 
have given the main’ facts with regard to it. Sullivan and Wil- 
liamson, the historians of Maine, should have put the Popham matter 
in its right light. No facts affecting the character or results of 
the enterprise have been brought to view since they wrote. They 
regarded it as of no importance, and spoke of the colonists in very con- 
temptuous terms. Judge Sullivan, in his History of four hundred and 
twenty-one pages, devotes just thirteen lines to the subject, which we 
quote entire. 


“ They arrived at the mouth of Sagadahoc, on Kenebeck River, where 
they spent a miserable winter, principally on an island since called Stage 
Island. Their intention was to begin a colony on the west side of the river, 
on what is now called Small Point. Sir John Gilbert died that winter. The 
spirit of colonizing became faint. The encouragement was withdrawn, and 
the adventurers returned to England the following year. The sufferings of 
this party, and the disagreeable account which they were obliged to give in 
order to excuse their own conduct, discouraged any further attempts by the 
English, until the year 1619 and the year 1620, when the first settlement was 
made at Plymouth.” (p. 53.) 


Williamson illustrates the character of the colonists by giving 
(I. 200, 201) some traditionary incidents respecting them, “believed 
to be true by the ancient and well-informed inhabitants of the Sagada- 
hoc.” One is, that the Indians made an attack on the colonists, and 
drove them out of their fort, which was trenched and mounted with 
twelve pieces of ordnance. The Indians, now in possession of all their 
stores, blew themselves up with gunpowder; and regarding the ex- 
plosion as an expression of disapproval by the Great Spirit of their 
treatment of the English, restored the fort, and promised thenceforth 
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to live on terms of friendship. Another tradition which he records 
is, that the English enticed the Indians into the fort under the pre- 
tence of trade, and, making them take the drag-ropes of a loaded 
cannon, touched off the piece, and killed many of them. Would it not 
be well for the Maine Historical Society to inquire into the authority 
for these traditional incidents which are reeorded by their principal 
historian? The investigation may perhaps result in fixing upon an- 
other anniversary in the spring, to commemorate the departure of 
these people, for good, from our New England shores. The more we 
have of these pleasant historical reunions, the better. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the failure of the Popham 
Colony. Setting aside the radical defect in the plan of the organiza- 
tion,— that the colonists were menials or tenants, having no voice in 
the government, no fee in the land, and no interest in making the enter- 
prise a success, — that it was simply a commercial speculation, for the 
sole benefit of wealthy proprietors in England, and that the objects 
sought were mines of silver and gold,— we are inclined to attribute 
the failure mainly to two causes, — the character of the men, and the 
want of women. Not a woman came over with the company, and 
hence all matters relating to genealogy and descent, in reference to 
this colony, are fortunately simplified to the last degree. What sort of 
men would be likely to engage in such an enterprise, separated from 
their female associates, and, by the terms of their indentures, cut off 
from the hope of rising to independence in the New World? Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, the patentee of Nova Scotia, spoke of them in 1630 
as “pressed to that enterprise,” as “endangered by the law,” and as 
“ discontented persons.” On the one hand, it is asserted that they were 
convicts from English prisons; and on the other, it is admitted that 
they were poverty-stricken vagabonds and political offenders. Assum- 
ing the latter statement to be the true one, these were not the persons 
to plant colonies or found empires. England was “ winnowed for good 
seed ” with which to plant the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colo- 
nies. One third of the white families in the United States to-day trace 
their lineage to this stock. Not a living being in America even sus- 
pects that he might have sprung from the Popham men. 

What brought this sunken and forgotten hulk of Popham adventure, 
covered with the ooze and barnacles of two and a half centuries, to the 
surface during the second year of our civil war? There was no earth- 
quake that summer on the coast of Maine ; and Captain Gowan, with 
his submarine apparatus, was employed at Sebastopol. Sunken objects 
sometimes float after a brisk cannonade. There was no gun mounted 
at this spot till a later period. 
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The government, soon after the breaking out of the civil war, took - 
‘measures to fortify unprotected points on the coast. One of these was 
the mouth of the Kennebec River. It was proper that the work there 
commenced should have a name. History was ransacked for this pur- 
pose, and Mr. Poor’s pet theory, which up to this time had been 
coolly received by the more prominent membets of the Maine Histor- 
ical Society, suddenly came into favor. Thename of “ Fort Popham” 
was suggested to the government, and accepted. A celebration was 
arranged in honor of the event, and a memorial-stone prepared for 
insertion in the wall of the new fort. This stone, which sets forth, 
with other pleasant historical fallacies, that a colony was founded here 
in 1607, and which was laid, we read in the “ Memorial,” with the full 
and impressive ritual of the Maine Grand Lodge of Free and Accept- 
ed Masons, many a visitor at Fort Popham has been puzzled to find. 
The last we heard of the stone, it was turned with its face to the wall 
against a wood-shed. 

The means by which the spot was identified were furnished in a vol- 
ume published by the Hakluyt Society of London, entitled “The His- 
torie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, by William Strachey, Gent., 
the first Secretary of the Colony: edited by R. H. Major, Esq., of the 
British Museum.” The eighteen concluding pages of this volume treat 
of “a colonie sent out to settle within the river of Sachadehoc, by the 
Hon. Sir John Popham, Knight, Lord Chief Justice,” etc. Strachey 
was secretary of the South Virginia Colony, and came over to James- 
town ; but he was not perscnally cognizant of what he records concern- 
ing the Popham Colony. Fourteen of the eighteen pages comprise a 
journal of incidents, with their dates, from July 27 to October 6, 1607, 
which, if authentic, must have been the work of some other hand ; but 
whose the writer gives no intimation. « The preliminary and concluding 
portions are Strachey’s own, and the narrative was probably written 
about the year 1616. This paper gives substantially the same facts, but 
more in detail, which were already known from the old chroniclers, and 
such additional information as enabled the Maine Historical Society to 
fix with some degree of certainty the spot where the landing was 
made. Under the date of August 18 (O. 8.) the journal says : — 


“ They all went ashore, and there made choise of a place for their planta- 
cion, at the mouth or entry of the ryver on the west side (for the river bend- 
eth yt self towards the nor-east and by east), being almost an island, of a good 
bignes, being in a province called by the Indians Sabino. 

“19. They all went ashoare where they had made choise of their plantation, 
and where they had a sermon delivered unto them by their preacher; and 
after the sermon, the president’s commission was read, with the lawes to be 
observed and kept.” 
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We have here a full and satisfactory explanation why Popham cel- 
ebrations were not held before 1862, and why they have been held 
since. What could have been more absurd than to talk, before a grave 
assembly of students of history, of “hallowed ground,” “sacred spot,” and 
“the great event of American history,” when nobody could make even 
a reasonable guess as to where the great event took place? Judge Sul- 
livan, we have seen, supposed that the colonists spent their “ miserable 
winter ” on Stage Island. Horsecatch Point was the place. Any per- 
son who objects to these annual celebrations must have taken a per- 
petual vow against innocent amusements, a day at the seaside, or a 
clam-bake. 





8.— Cape Cod and all along Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norp- 
HOFF. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1868. pp. 235. 


WE cordially commend these stories for their manliness of tone and 
freshness of material. The characters in most of them are drawn from 
our Cape Cod fishermen, and the vividness of the portraits shows 
clearly that they are from the life. The author has smelt salt-water in 
his day, and his sailors are not the imaginary beings who spend their 
time in hitching their trousers, squirting tobacco-juice, and talking a 
dialect never heard on land or sea. He has evidently seen the man- 
ners he paints from a nearer point of view than his writing-desk. 
Uncle Shubael’s page of proverbs, in “ Captain Tom,” has that unmis- 
takable game-flavor that is beyond the skill of literary chemistry. 
“Ye can’t make a fog-horn out of a pig’s tail; the squeal ain’t in that end, 
ye know,” is as genuine as any of Sancho Panza’s; and we cannot help 
wishing that-Mr. Nordhoff, who could do it so well, would give us a col- 
lection of these ’long-shore apophthegms. Some of the stories show a real 
originality in conception and treatment. “Mehetabel Rogers’s Cranberry 
Swamp” strikes us as especially good; and it is an immense comfort to 
get out of the company which the novels force upon us, and to find our- 
selves once more with real men and women, who bleed, if you prick them, 
and have something more neighborly about them than ideal sentiments 
and ethics. The spirit in which Mr. Nordhoff writes is so healthy, and 
he suggests a good moral so well without preaching, that we hope he 
will soon give us some more stories as sound in quality and as pleasant 
to read as these. 
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9.— Hans Breitmann’s Party. And other Ballads. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 1868. 12mo. pp. 32. 


Tue. old English dramatists seem to have reckoned securely on a 
laugh, when they brought in a character who spoke broken English, 
though Shakespeare was the only man of them who made a really 
comic character in this way out of Fluellen. Hazlitt had a notion 
that the English were more sensitive to this kind of fun than other 
nations ; but he did not know that the Spaniards had their Biscayans, 
Moors, and negroes, and the French their Gascon, who amused them 
in the same way. The little volume before us is one of the most suc- 
cessful of its kind. Not only has the author caught the accent of Ger- 
man-English, but he has caught it as no one but a thorough German 
scholar could have done ; and he shows as great a familiarity with the 
literature as with the idiom of the language. One of the most comical 
of the ballads is a ludicrous parody of the Hildebrand-lied, at which we 
could not help laughing, though we shuddered at its audacity. With- 
out being profoundly humorous, the volume is excellent fun, and all the 
more entertaining that it aims at nothing more. There is real wit in it, 
and sometimes of a very subtile kind, —as where he says of the Turners, 
that there was “only von Sharman” among them, “ und he vas a Hol- 
stein Dane.” But we should say it was the author's highest praise, that 
his mind was able to play with his’ subject, — an achievement almost 
unprecedented among American authors. The book has no tendency 
whatever ; and any reader, whatever his opinions, may find the medi- 
cine of an honest laugh in it. 





10.— If, Yes, and Perhaps. Four Possibilities and Six Exaggera- 
tions, with some Bits of Fact. By Epwarp E. Hare. Boston; 
Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 16mo. pp. 296. 


THERE is no better company than a parson who is at the same time 
a man of this world ;—so many of them are men altogether, we will 
not say of the, but of some other worid, whose language is foreign to 
us, and whose kingdom we trust will never come,—a world quite in- 
credibly inhuman, the creation of a bilious Tract Society, where our 
bill of fare shall be regulated by dyspeptic colporteurs, and where we 
shall read endless “ Shepherds of Salisbury Plain” and “ Dairyman’s 
Daughters,” whenever we are not writing letters to Mrs. Hannah 
More, or her American copy in water-colors, Miss Hannah Adams. 
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Mr. Hale has the great advantage of being able to speak our language, 
the very mother tongue of the heathen whom he proposes to convert ; 
and we should say that it supplied him with what Archimedes and a num- 
ber of honest people after him have devoutly wished for, —— a place to 
stand on, where he can get a purchase on his hearers, and therefore 
indulge some reasonable hope of moving them. He is one of the very 
best magazinists in the country ; we might call him the best, if we could 
forget Dr. Holmes and Colonel Higginson, He has the rare gift of a 
light touch, and does not, like so many of our writers, betray a want of 
training, by bearing on too hard, and making all his strokes of the 
same laborious thickness. Beyond this, he has so easy a way of 
making a story seem natural, by little matter-of-fact’ touches, that a 
justly outraged religious public has actually turned upon him for doing 
his business ‘too well, — as if it were not a story-teller’s duty to take us 
in, if he can. His “ Man without a Country,” the cleverest story that 
ever appeared in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” unless we should give that 
praise to “ My Double, and how he undid me,” was supposed by many 
well-meaning persons to be a narrative of fact; and they “felt them- 
selves wronged, when they found it to be a fiction, instead»of being 
thankful, as they should have been, that somebody could make fiction 
as good a liar as fact commonly is, and thus put their credulity on its 
guard. The story conveyed an admirable moral pleasantly disguised ; 
and if facts are useful to us in any other way, we have read history 
without profit. Indeed, Mr. Hale has generally an adroit way of get- 
ting his morals into us without our knowing it, and yet without any 
sugar-coating. But we confess we prefer to be simply amused, as 
in “My Double” and “The South American.” Mr. Hale seems to 
imply that these have been taxed with extravagance; but for ourselves 
we wish we could have as much as possible more of this extravagance 
guarded by good taste. Of extravaganza we have had, perhaps, more 
than enough in America. Mr. Hale would be incapable of this, for he 
is a man of culture, as he shows in fifty pleasant little ways; and he 
understands that the ideal is not the stilted, but merely the real set in 
an unexpected light. We should say that his stories compared with 
others as good vers de société with more serious verse, — less solemn, 
but more clever, — better to take, as they say. 
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